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T he PARIS SALON or niTY 
YEARS AGO BY D CROAL 
THOMSON (CeiuluJ n* ArtuU } 

Tjce Exhibition in P'lns fifl) jears ago was 
particularly interesting to the artists of the ptnod, 
because immediatel} before then that is in *863, 
there had been a remarkable and sweeping rejec 
tion of the works of the men ivhom we now 
consider form an important part of the first 
section of modem French art In 1863 the 
elderly officials of the Salon rode on the lop of their 
commission, and were liaxing as it were, a final 
kick nt the new development of painting \\ itbout 
consideration of their artistic merits they refused 
to hang tlie more forward painters of the time , 
Edouard ^^anet, Fanlin Latour, Cazin \ollon 
Legros, Whistler, Jongkind, and Harpignies all 


sjiTered rejection and these men are the artists 
we now recognise amongst the most gifted of the 
jienod, while the mre-pullers of the counal are all 
foigottcn The painting Jury consisted of o%er a 
doren artists and of these I confess to knowing 
onl) four Three of them, Ingres, Flandrin, and 
Delacroix, however, hid declined to serve on the 
Jury, and the fourth was Meissomer, who was not 
an exhibitor All the other names on the list of 
judges are now unknoi\-n. 

Tlic Emperor Napoleon was personilly very 
angry over the rejections, and he ofTered ‘ Les 
Refuses ” his wliole-hearted sj mpathj He assisted 
them to opi.n a rival Salon which was frankly 
styled *‘Lc Salon des Refuses” The Emperor 
published an official statement that he had recen ed 
SO man} " reclamations that he decided to permit 
the work of these artists to be seen bj the public 
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part the Emperor Napoleon III plajed in 
astic world of France has ne%er been 
;b!y cipkmed, nor has he recened Ihe 
due to one oho stood by and assisted the 
t men before they mte recognised by the 
We know that m the Empetods pnratc 
tots ra the Tuilenes. and at Fontainebleau, he 

ed some most eacellent pictures, and notably 

aous Corot Smntntr * Morlefgnta,nt, of 
he amsfs onn diamng is here reproduced, 
auttfnl picture, now m the Loum, hung 
164 to iSSp at the Chateau of Fontainebleau 
«as also a 6ne Daubigny m the Tmleries, 
ire than one Corot. It u related that .hen 
ace was taken by the Commumsts in ,8„ 
mder called to another •• Honour to Art ' 
touch these pictures, they are Corot a* 
to k hoped that men yet one of the 
f It' f »P«or befon, the i8,o war will 

ot the sotereign possessed tor men such as 
t to'nf' Rctoais. I 

SI ',^'">^Lady who, smce then, has 

0^ '■‘I”'"” ■“ 

L H , a patron than has eier been 
L” "■sfomines 

tnely echpsed hii better qualities, and his 

onste^t. irt 'l‘i“‘"*°=' ™ "-"Imbl. 
y ter ihe roj-al purchase of MorMon 
chosen Chivaher of .he Sof 


We shall commence our further survey of the 
Saloi of Fifty Years Ago with a consideration of 
the works of Daubigny (1817-1878), represented 
among our dlustrations by two drawings 

One, the famous Aloonhght, forms our frontis- 
P^cce— about which there are some interesting facts 
to relate— and the subject of the other u VillemlU, 
a seaside place near Trouville, where the artist often 
painted Of this fishmg village perched on the cli/Ts 
he made pictures both from above and below, and 
these were mostly produced with full colour, and 
men with the palette-knife m place of the brush, a 
method our own Constable successfully inaugurated- 
was pamted for Madame Daubignj, the 
artists wife, and it remained her property a long 
time. The subject, notwithstandmg its gnmness, 
was one .hat all the family liked, and their fnend, 
Emile Vernier, lithographed it at least two separate 
times. Afterwards the picture was bought by the 
famous artist banker of Holland, M. Mesdag, and 
It remains in his well known collection at The 
Hague 

To the 1865 Salon Daubigny sent the Ch&Uau tt 
Pare ie St Cloudy commissioned by the enbghtened 
but unfortunate Emperor, together with the great 
canvas, Effet dt Lune, in which English people 
shouldbe specially interested Of the latter picture 
Daubigny's own sketch forming our frontispiece 
shows the composiuon w ell. The moon appears to 
float through the clouded sky, and the httle hamlet 
sleeps peacefully on the plain. Towardsthehouses 
two figures cDOTe, one carrying a lamb and the 
odier a lantern, and they are followed by a dog 
The pamtmg itself is in nchl) toned colours, and, 
with the mystery added by the moonlight, it is a 
work of the highest artistic quality 




'VILLERVILLE" BY C F. DAUBIGNY (1S64) 



"EFFET DAUTOMNE" 
BY KARL DAUBIGNY 
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to the 1864 Salon his e\cr 
beautiful Souvtntr de Mtrtt 
fontaint In the Catalogue 
of the Salon the title earned 
an astensL, vrhich showed 
that when it -was sent in, 
the painting was still in the 
possession of the painter 
The picture, now in the 
Louvre, was for many years 
the only satisfactory worV 
by Corot which was acces- 
sible to the public. This 
difficulty in seeing the 
master’s pictures was respon 
sible for the fact that it was 
not until over a dozen years 
after the artuts death that 
his reputation began to be 
built up outside but m 
purely artistic circles, of 
course thefameofCorotwas 


•« the Meonlifkl had been at the Salon, 
"gny on the suggMtion of so era! English 
ters (Leighton, the future P R.A., amongst 
lent ffie canna to the Royal Academy, 
ua 18W was held in the building now occu- 
by the Nauonal Gallery Dut if Daubigny was 

mteown and disliked by the older set whose 
^ was not )« broken. So the picture, al 
EW .nu.Il, „,uucd, w.. huu; „,h 
^..blc honour, over . door-.,, „d .lmo.t 

^Soi^. tnord. wrro (unou^ but tbr, 

J. Mid ibrrtlore .tooit powcrio. Tbo, 
a 001 prnm, d,. ddiborai. dr,„„, ; 

igmr .boo. rton^ th. oUor mm .bought, oo 
b lu« «, being nuule. b u km 

m bui JUS. then elected mi Amocm.c, wtd 

’tee,,!!!"'!' P*«ttt«.Mid Ihn 

^ '“IM'n! the cinme chugrtn i|,e .,bs. e, 
.ten he .nd lu. ton K„b 
. «e g„e , repnrfnaton, ante Uter in 
V t'T,'!"' ■" "»»rrp,ecc 

^ M-Cl tWmd tMond. for tg the , 'neb 
Y!™, 1™ .yntintby Ml It 

A W f '"“S™ 

i.VtJT ihst C<wo{<, 756 . 

fsbtta ,n .evenneth ^ 


already well estabusaeo. 
Thesketchof HoufleurbyJ B Jongkind(i8i9 
1891) IS only a kind of memorandum of the com 
posiDoQ of a picture which u certainly mteresting 
Jongkind was a Dutch painter who spent most of 
his tune m Pans, but losed to go to the sea-coasts 
of Normaady and Pieardy He was an etcher and 
a water<oloiinst of fine quality, a pupil of Isabey 
Karl Daubigny (1846-1886) painted in direct 
contmuabon of his fathers subjects He never 
was taken seriously, as his pictures were loo fre- 
quently weak rcflecbons of the older painter At 
the same tune he had a strong artistic sense, which 
enabled him to produce a number of excellent 
landscapes, of which the Automne, represented by 
the sketch reproduced on page 153 is one. 

In Edouard Frire (i8i9-i836)wcha\eaFrencli 
•rust of a different character, one whose figure- 
pictures haie enjoyed, and still continue to enjoy, 
a place of distinction amongst collectors. Hide 
ondStek IS a t>-pical example of his work, and his 
greatest pleasure was to introduce Kspp) or mdus- 
trwws children into his pictures. Mr Ruskm once 
^d^t Fr6rcs colour could be compared with 
Kemhrodi s, and further, that ‘ he pamted with 
his soul, combining the depth of Mordsworth, the 
pw of Re>-nolds with the 1 olmess of Fra 
Another cniic spoke of his children as 
alwajs fascinating because of their uncon 
sooasiess. 

wZ?***” («8r7-irw6) dunng his 

me wa.s very warmly a|>precuted, and bis 
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success vnis immense amongst both his owm 
countrj-men and Amencans. In Bntnm hw rcjMi 
tation has never been so higfi, and there arc few 
examples oC Uis work m our country Uts com 
positions ore alwajs carefully arranged and their 
drawing correct, while his colour is usuall) good, 
occasionally rising to a very high level This 
|«cturcof the <864 Salon Une Gardtutt dt Jhndont, 
IS a typical example of his stjlc, which was always 
concerned willi French peasantry of the better sort. 

Fronv the note accompanying the drawing si 
apficars tliat the artist encountered the remarkable 
turkey guardian m the far south of Fnncc, on tht 
border of the Meditcnancan Sea. He relates how 
he found her sitting motionless on a piece of rock, 
her Uioughts in the sky, while the turkeys wobbled 
aroimd In the misty distance the Mediterranean 
shone like & white hnc Tlie artist goes on to say 
tlut he passed close to the siringc girl without her 
taking any notice, and he watched her figure for 
some time. He docs not say if he afterwards 
persuaded her to sit to him, but only tim on 
account of the extreme heat he relumed to the 
Tillage along the olivc'sbaded road 


rhe drawing rs a clever one, but the bare outline 
of the profile without eye or mouth nukes it look 
rather like a dugmm, while the drawing of the left 
hand and arm is mure tlian doubtful 

Jules Urelons pictures in the Luxembourg, La 
Bin/dtdton des ItUs and the Rapfiel au-c Glarteuses 
Havre brought him unstinted fame, w hilc the pay ment 
by Ixird Strathcon.a of fifty thousand dollars for his 
hfgc (Hcture, Le: Commumantes, has given him a 
position winch otherwise his work Iiardly justifies 
\ ct his reputation m k ranee remains at the highest, 
and It IS remarkabli. tliat this reputation u as firm 
with the artistic world ns with the ordinary public, 
and his poetic literary publications arc always 
spoken of with rcspccL 

Iht two charming littJi. sketches from pictures 
by Gusuve Castan (1823-189^) ore much better in 
lilack and white tlian the onginals are in colour 
I he painter was a Swiss, bom at Geneva, and a 
pupil of Colime, himself a bwiss artist of the con 
sacntious and constrained school Castan was a 
clever and industnous man, and in addition to 
lieing a painter w-as an engraver and lithographer 
of eminence in his day He rcaclicil Pans when 
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buon men tv ere coming into their ow-n, and 
rawings reveal how strong and how healthy 
luence aas. Castan also made man) illus 
j for newspapers 

now reach what is perhaps the finest drawing 
those we have reproduced in these articles, 
e of the most remarkable productions m Ime 
Barbizon School This is the Plaint de 
on, by Theodore Rousseau (1812-1867) 
sketch made from some rising ground near 
nebleau, and the artist himself describes the 
m a letter accompanying the drawing 
om the \nndow of my studio m the country 
rve upon a small elevation of the ground the 
of a little wood of oaks. It is poor, stunted 
ocky, but raised from its humility by three 
tic poplars " , and in a lofty strain he proceeds 
iress his appreciat on of the beaunes of ihe 
y, concluding by descrihingjiow the peasant 
nly appeared from amongst the trees and 
1 a further note of dignity to the scene 
e splendid majesty of this apparently simple 
ng IS something to be pondered over TTie 
arandtesque selection of the vital lines m the 
re, the beauty of the composition, and the 


suggestion of the immensity of nature in com 
panson with humanity, as shown by the great poplar 
trees overshadowing the little figure of the home- 
goii^ peasant — all these together render this a 
drawing of the very highest order 

We now come to the works of three artists 
eminent in their way fifty years ago, but only one 
of whom IS now remembered Gustave Monn 
(1809-1886) was a native of Rouen and began to 
exhibit at the Salon m 1833 In 1838 he returned 
to Rouen as Director of the Academy of Painting, 
and in 1865, the year he made the drawing he 
became Consenateur of the Museum there. It 
was probably the Great Exhibition of 1862 that 
brought hlortn to London, and he seems to have 
grasped quickly some of the peculianiies of the 
streets at that time:. To the Salon of j866 he sent 
a water-colour At the Comer ef Lemdon Bridge, and 
in our Croats dans Us Rues he displays his know 
ledge of our metropolis Therein we findan ommbus 
with Its '• knif aboard ” and box seats, a hansom cab 
cutting along a big costermonger vntb a small 
donkey, and m tbe background the Lord Mayor’s 
coach, with the gamins of the streets, the butcher 




■ LA PLAINE DE BARBI20N' 
BY THEODORE ROUSSEAU 
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I tlie dog Toby It woutd be furd to bring 
r more incidents specially chanctcnstic of 

I towards the end of last century 

icn J V Rops (18^3-1898) was an artist 
classed with the Belgian School, as he was 
t Namur, but his instincts were far more 
n, and m his later life he developed a class 
iduction nearly allied to Uie decadents of 

II or worse, and some of hii subjects no 
I would be permitted to publish either m the 
r m the Ucst The drawing, Zo Cam/i^e 
rnw, whicli we reproduce, is, howeser, one 
s full of a humour of which no one need 
hamed. The idea throughout the drawing is 
cted with (he contests of the artistic world, 
lerc arc a number of painters hard at work 
£ the turmoil of horae traffic, tbo central 
j being the St Cloud coach filled to more tlian 
lowing not forgetting the dog lunging from 
terarj man s foot at the back. 

Josepli Suebet and bis pictures I find little to 


say except tlut he was a native of ifarsetlles and 
lived there As a draughtsman he had great sk 3 l, 
and his £oat mores along, somewhat high 

m the water, while the little boat behind is lighter 
still ITic wind blows the sails rigorously, and 
apparently in gusts by the way the flag tun« 
upwards. 

Tlie three remaining drawings are all by men 
whose eminence is far more widely admitted now 
than at tlie time they were produced 

Edouard 'fanets work (rSji-tSSj) « mteresl 
ing even in us smallest details, and die cunous 
miniature sketch he lias made of three pictures is 
remarkable in ever) way 

J he Smyiif Jc r/'au appears to be one of the 
painters first ideas for a picture which afterwards 
became cehhmted. Ji ongimlly formed part of a 
large i»ciurc entitled Gt/stts, which figured in 
Manets persona) r»hibi»ooin iSfiy The subject 
of the picture was suffiaently detached to be cut 
in three poniom by the auist, each tlircc feet high 
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of a Gi;is) mm and i CiipsN woman while tht 
II aUr Dnnker was 2' x 19 mdw.s It is dc5>cnlie(l 
as' \b)}inhis shirt sittses seen in proflc turned 
towards the left hoUlm., in his U| 1 fled arms a 
sessd full of w uer Ins head thrown back md his 
mouth open a stream of water pouring out of the 
>t ve! into his ttiouih 

1 he sketch of Tu > S/ 1««^ 1 xrrs was done 

from ''I annrds m itin^ I ma and the date 

2 VsTil 1P63 onlhcsheet showslhailtwasimdc 
f ir months heforc Manet a onl) visit to Madrid 
in the autumn of that jtar 1 or loti" Manet was 
attracted to the art of Sjiain and to its |M.opti. and 
m some strong' jxjints there is a connection between 
his painlino and lint of 
both \ elas<\UL/ and ^Iu^lto 
howeitr dilTereni the) may 
apparently be I he ri. 
mamine, on the sheet 
is Zp/i iff laf lift a ctlc 
bnted Sivinish dancer who 
was popular in Trance for 
years and Manet painitd 
her portrait several times 

1 he fifty y cars that ha\ e 
passed since Ldouard 
Manet painted have 
scarcely availed to reconcile 
the ordinary public to his 
pictures Mhen they were 
first exhibited M ThtSodore 
Duret says (and Buret 
IS the much honoured 
living link between the 
pioneers of the early days 
and our own time and was 
the persona! friend of 
Manet and hisller) m hi» 
brilliant biography of the 
artist that Manets pic 
tures had the same sort of 
violent fascination for the 
visitor to the ‘'alon that a 
red rag has for a bull or a 
mirror for Uiks 

Manets honesty was 
doubted and his snccrity 
which was well marked to 
his friends was never ac 
cepted by the public In per 
son however he was a man 
of polished manners and 
blameless life who lived 
soberly with his v ifc and 


m tiler He was scruf ulous!) correct in his dress, 
and It w I'l in some measure owing lo ills example 
iliu ariisi> comnicnctd to dress I ke ord nan men 
( f the w rid Miien in i9i> wc oh erve an artist 
V eiruig n velvet cait and slouch hat we set him 
djvn as one who has to bolster up his reputation 
by other meins than his artistic productions 

Minel Went ripht throu h die mill in the 
sixties IlCjjiniiing with iS;,9 he was rejected four 
times and icctpted thrice He was fully per 
suided Innever that if the puhl c came to know 
his w >rk It V ould be well received it U ist by some 
s> he persevered and like M lustier, did everything 
he could to let ins pictures lit piihl civ exinbited 
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jeir 1867, when the Great Exhibition 
1 m the French metropohs, both Manet 
urbet, iiho also was popularl) dishked 
i permission to hold personal exhibitions 
ike structure was erected near the Pont de 
and there in Jfaj 1S67 ’trantt exhibited 
ft) of his pictures praclicall) all he had 
d As Id Duret relates, the greater part 
magnificent collection has now found its 
y lanous public and pnnfe collections of 
Europe and America. But the Pansun 
ind their aisilors refused to see any good in 
5 work, and it has remained for the present 
ion to place him on the high lei el where he 
) belongs The catalogue of the Exhibition 
7 contained a length) statement b) Manet, 
ons for holding a PriiateExhibition, setting 
ae artist s position in a remarkable way 
necessity to exhibit he emphasises aery 
y “The matter of xital concern for the 
15 to exhibit, for it happens, after some 
g at a thing that one becomes familiar walh 
as surprising or,if>ou will shocking Little 
le It becomes understood and accepted 
hibitmg an artist 
friends and sup- 
s who encourage 
in his struggle 
fanet has no pre- 

ns either to o> er ' 

an established ^ 

of painting or to Y 


Puvis de Chavannes had two studios, one in 
Pans Place Pigalle, and the other outside the 
Mestem walls, and he spent the time occupied in 
going from one to the other (as he did eierj dai 
for >ears) in considering and deciding how his 
work was fo proceed He executed on?> a fen 
easel pictures or tableaux de cher'alet, as his mural 
deemntfans et^iged most of hts thoughts. Some 
think that his great senes at Amiens constituted 
his duef Rork but the mural pictures in the Pans 
Pantheon are naturally much better knowai He 
was essentiittya painter of the jop of the peas.int 
in his Me and in Ins work, and in this respect is 
a contrast to J F Millet who so di'inel) chose 
the graier and eaen the more tragic aspect of the 
peasant s existence 

Our final illastntton is a reproduction of a 
sketch Le Broutllard bj Jules Dupr^ (1812-1889) 
and It IS accompanied by a note from the artist 
which declares thai u was alwap a great affair for 
him to put pen to p-nper The subject of the 
sketch of Itself is nothing he says , it is the “cot£ 
symphonique which is the great thing and indeed 
the highest expression of ark D C T 
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^ PAINTINGS or OSWALD 
B1RLE\ ROI 

IS sure!) not the fact of Ins being or not 
uamted with the sitter that makes for 
er the difference between an interesiing 
d a dull one and as we are all capable 
g the landscape-painter s rendering of a 
1 which we ate unfamdar prosided that 
n regarded with true arnsuc insight and 
n a personal manner so we ma> enjoy 
It of an unknoivn indmdual provided 
rtist has succeeded, b) an intimate stud> 
ject m grasp ng in his conception some 
the psjchic as well as the phjsical 
of the sitter and in capturing upon his 
hint of that dmne spark which is within 

the eminent Italian criminologist Ce<are 
0 who wrote in one of hij 
er a discussion of theph j sica] 
functional and skeletal anom 
ch he had identified as being 
ristic of the criminal tppe the 
; words (I quote from the 
teresting summary of Prof 
SOS investigations compiled 
laughter) which are signihcatit 
; the testimony of a famous 
to the accurac) and sub- 
us analytical power of vision 
named artist Painters and 
inhampered by false doctrines, 
this type long before icbccame 
bject of a special branch of 
The assassins executioners 
vils painted by "Mantegna, 
and Ribera the ^pagnoletto 
) wiihmarvellouscxaciitudethe 
ttrisiics of the bom cnminal, 
e descriptions of grenlwTiters — 
Shakespeare, Dostoyevsky and 
—are equally faithful representa 
physically and psych cally of 
norb d type. Needs not for 
say that U is a very far cry from 
vils and assassins of Mantegna 
pagnolclto to the pleasant jieople 
c portraits accompany this article 
t is interesting to note how the 
t. With an intuition almost 
line, leaps at a s ngle bound to 
“omprebcnsion of a truth which 
ce atUini tad confnns at tlfc 
»6S 


end of a Icmg ard many staged rovd of mductire 
anddeducuvereivoning Again on theotherhand 
as exemplifying the beauty of soul and nobility of 
character of which great portrait painters have left 
us a lastipg memonaJ, cm we look unmoved at 
manv of the portraits by Raeburn and go away 
» ithout a feeling that here are finely tpjioinised 
all the sterl ng and rugged virtues inherent m tlie 
nabires of that hirdy race to which the painter and 
so many of his sitters belonged ’ 

The portrut painter of t )-d.ty must find howev er 
one would imai,ine a task of ever increasing diffi 
culty Tile strain of modem civil ‘ation and the 
intennmglii g of class and rxce must be gradually 
efiaung types and cius ng often the {hysiognomy 
to become a concealing mask rather than a reveal 
ing map of the underlying personality More than 
ever must the portrait painter be a close and 
sympathetic student of humanity and other things 
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il, the profounder h»s siud> the greater tn the same hattalion May good luck attend 
art him 

e after this preamble, to the painter of Exigencies of the portrait painter’s art would seem 

our leaders may judge from the several to demand m the succesaful practitioner, cither ths. 
ons which accompany this article — we de%tloi«nent of a style and technique which allows 
a portrait painter w ho has a ngid and strict of a gradual working up of the canvas, patchwork 
n of faisduuesandhisobligations towards wise, m such a way as to allow alterations and 
HisaimitistokeepcierconsCienttouslf additions ui detail to ha effected without Joss of 
m ibe thought of that inentable emn harmony and cohesion in the whole, or else a 
ivbich must be sausfactonly encompassed rapidity and dextentv of brush work which enables 
curate physical presentment coupled wjih the results of the arn>l s amlms of his sitter to be 
Sion of the character of the sitter, as it is synthetised on the canvas almost at one sitting 
in the mind of the artist, so as to raise the Conditions vary from day to day , sittings may be, 
rom being a mere outward likeness to being of necessity, few and far between, such difficulties 
t m the highest sense of the term must hamper the portrait painter, and, while they 

Id Birley IS one of the members of the young should not touch his or/, must undoubtedly interfere 
if portrait painters m this country— a school wuh his traft, if such a distinction may be per 
ompnscs a number of men whose contnbu mined Oswald Eirlcy's style of work conforms to 
> modem art are highly interesting His the second manner refened to above, and his 
ihatactensed by great sincerity and con method roust be, in truth a rapid one to account 
lusness tt never 
s. It isesenat times 
king in elements 
constitute a super 
and immediate nt 
eness to the eye that 
ssy, in an exhibition, 

Illy to overlook his 
Ills and to pass them 
tliout doing justice to 
\ualities of Arm and 
le draughtsmanship, 
estrained colour and 
rable technique, whicli 
loser inspection will 
xl The artist comes 
Ijincashire family, and 
bom m iSSo llis 
tr up to August List 
ght be summed up, 
ne« hat in the curt 
inner of Professor 
ggins in Shaw’s “Pyg 
ihon "asHxrrow.Tnmiy 
nllcgc, Cambridge, 
rewlen. Pans, Si John s 
ood. Dut at the out 
reak of war he wa* one 
I the first to offer himself, 
e enlisted m the loth 
Uitahon of ibe Royal 
usilim, and after a f»w 
noo’hs in the rants was 
arette*! »nd Ijeutenint * aiiLi>sa<> or aaosoLb iiiwicm a.w>’ iY wwaio riixfr 

170 
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for the large the very large number of portraits he 
has signed Rapid work is not, however, necessanly 
scamped work, and his painting bears evidence of 
very much more than a merely superficial study 
of his subject One feels that the study of the 
personalities with whom his profession as portrait 
painter bnngs him in contact interests him exceed 
mglj , but hekeeps alwa}s beforehim asenseof his 
obligations towards the sitter, the necessity and the 
duty of preserving the strictest fidehtj to his con 
ception of the individual of not permitting the por 
trait to lapse into being a secondarj element in an 
artistic scheme whereby it is conceivable that a 
finer, a more interesting future, but not a better 
portrait might, upon occasions be the result 
It requires character to comprehend character, 
and individuality to appreciate and depict m 
dividuxlit} The painter of portraits corresponds 
to the biographer m htera 
ture, not to the novelist or 
essayist , md the greater 
the biographer and the 
finer his character, the 
more valuable will be his 
conception of his subject, 
the more interesting the 
more subtle and the more 
profound his analysis In 
the autre of the artist 
under discussion the most 
interesting characterisa 
lions to me personal]), arc 
to be foundm his admirably 
virile portraits of men— in 
such works as the Arthur 
/I'ij'y, £sj, shown at the 
Royal \cadem) in 1913 
the Hon Ifenr} Portm in 
shown on die same occa 
Sion, in which is exempli 
fled in a sinking nnnner 
the artists ability in the 
rtndcnng of modem male 
costume — not an easy 
problem but one which in 
this pirttcular work, lias 
been handled most success 
fully Other works of in 
tcrest that should be 
referred to in this cor 
ncction are Codrmgtan 
Craifho}, m hunting kit, 
shown at the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1911 , the 


portrait of Sir Alfred Mond in last years Royal 
Academy where was also to be seen the portrait 
badly skied unfortunately, of lord heading the 
Lord Chief Justice Among numerous other male 
portraits of interest Oswald Birley has signed an 
admuable work, /<»//« Pass (International Society, 
* 9 * 3 )» Colonel Lynes (Modem Society of Portrait 
Painters, 1913) Colonel Spottirioode , Sir Salfh 
Anstmther, and the excellent TEA Buchan 
Hephum, Esq, which last three we illustrate 
Of the portraits of women, a very beautiful and 
charmm„ piece of painting is that of an old lady 
Mrs Russell Martmeau (Modem Societv of 
Portrait Punters) , another work to be remembered 
IS that by which the artist was represented at the 
\enice Exhibition, 1912, Mrs Prescott Dtae, a 
three quarter length in an agreeably decorative 
modem costume , and the portrait of Mrs Ahck 
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PARIS PAST AND PRESENT 

For the artist Pans has always had a peculiar 
fascination attracting thousands of painters 
etchers and other loiers of the beautiful from all 
parts of the world In spite of changes brought 
about b> the natural development and evolution 
of civilisation evidences of its glorious history and 
present greatness still abound on all sides In 
view of the momentous cnsis through which the 
Trench nation is passing the Editor has deemed it 
an opportune moment to place before his readers a 
record of the architectural and topographical 
beauties of Pans, w herein w ill be reproduced water 
colour drawings pastels etchings ^c., of its nver 
badges quaysides churches public build ngs and 
monuments old streets and anaent houses by the 
nuiny discinguishcd artists whose finest efforts have 
been inspired by the charm and romance of the 
Trench capital Most of these works will be 
presented as full page plates, some of them in 
colours The volume which will form die ^jiccial 
Autumn Number of Tiir Sttnio i> now mcouise 
of prcjwration. and will be ready for publication 
carl) m the coming Autumn 
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HE NEW ENGLISH ART 
CLUBS riFT\ THIRD E\HI 
BITION 

To the exhibitions of the New Eng ish An Club 
vre always look foranasstmblageof works accepted 
and hung with a cenain catholicity of taste and 
speaking broadly the pictures there to be seen 
diverse in their manner of treatment and perKips 
not always entirely congenial in oudook at any rate 
furnish evidence of personal view points m art and 
of a stnnng after self-expression in the mam un 
trammelled by considerations which he projierly 
tutside the scope of the patnter and draughtsman 
Me have noticed of late however m these txhi 
bttions a certain sprinkling of works leadm- ont 
to suppose Uiat some of those whose pmures are 
accepted satisfy thcm^lves with imitating and that 
not invt^Wy with complete success the aceei table 

r'x r ' "“'■'■''''■I "cmUrs of 

the rnsh* \ Ctc m p„,„, „„ 
at the cxh, „t,oo 

c^ntple, „h,eh, heat,„„ comZ! 
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’ntedncss of their authors merel) to follow 
unquestionably, a very able lead 
Spring Exhibition at the bufTotk Street 
. conwmed many works of interest, though 
re, in fact veiy few of really outstanding 
ice Mr Orpen sent nothing and the 
of his work from the walls made one 
ow much his always arresting and vivaaous 
s have meant in these exhibitions 
iteer, however, was represented by several 
the most important of which. Stormy 
, showed howwonderfully he had captured 
’Cl of nature and flung it with apparent 
less a tnfle disdainfully even, but with 
sincenty, upon the canvas. Another work 
Sktlthing, a graceful study of a girl in a 
le setting, acknowledging a debt to the 
ith century, and a delightful little water 
A jy^sertid Quarry, eioking a memory of 
irough, were among the best things the 
on contained Good landscapes were also 
lied by Mr Mark Fisher, m three luminous 
rather haphazard, however, in composition , 
J Holmes, whose Brtck Cupolas was an 
ng example of his austere and intellectu.-il 
id Mr David ^fuIrhead, whose delicate 


painting, Tht Hesun, and a beautiful S^orfolk 
had the tender silvery quality of his work- 
in beauty of colour allied with decorativeness of 
composition Mr Collins Baker’s Lfyn Houett was 
itnFessiveandonc of the best things ws remember 
of his , and the fine Sussex DiWns by Mr If 
Bellingham Smith, also a little water<olour The 
JPo-tns by the same artist, were remarkable for 
their delicitc harmony of colour and decorative 
arrangement of the composition 

One of the finest pictures upon the walls of the 
large gallery was by Mr av Russell who ex 
hvbiled.vn The Grxtnullt here reproduced, ft work 
superb in quality of paint, and in colour most 
attractive in its harmony of black and gold, enlivened 
little touches of red m the plush seats of the 
music hall The gradation of light from the stage 
almig the pihstered wall of the auditonum, and 
reflected by the faces of the audience in the stalls, 
intent upon the “turn" which, unseen by us, 
engrosses their attention, is all handled most 
efifecuvely A Day by the Sea, showing figures on 
the beach, was another pleasing work in more 
familiar vem, by Mr Russell, who sent also a 
companion music hall scene, An Audience, clever 
but slater than his admirable Granville 
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unen I’lisarrus «cifk on this <>cca«on 
cemnl as mi«rtsting as usuil , and «c 
most pleasure from a little draHiiig in a 
of water<oJoUr and chalV, of JurnAam 
ant, cool landscape, of sshieh He ha\c 
?» at bst sears Ko)a1 Academy, »as Mr 
J ''ickcrts TAe J'ltrsonajir J'onJ , arsd, 
other storks to be remembered sscre Miss 
inner s bnght and cheerful Sfnng m J/jJe 
Goathhnd Moor, a charming little picture 
an expanse of landscape with sunlight and 
Tadosss on the hills, bj Tom Isoberls, a 
minous sketch Ln CaU JDmarJ b) Miss 
? Brend , Mr Alfred Haj-wardsatmosphenc 
/cf, Mr Henrj Rushbur) s finelj and 
1 drasen Hed Barge, making a happ) contrast 
ar with the spring green of fields around, 
ising scene in Ah J/ihan Palm Court bj 
on> Cjriax Mr Gerard Chosstios The 
dsnada, Granada, a cleser ssater-colour 
\qua lenttmtgha b} Miss \ era M addington, 
athanne Qausens nell composed Group 
r The Castle tn the Air b) Mrs Edith 
e) , and Miss Ruth Doggetls Ai/.w &piare 


rorttasts arc nts« ur> numerous at the Nch 
LngiLsh, and those seen there ate alwaja coni 
mcmltbl) (rve from tlat air of "look pleasant 
pUast," »hich f. cKinctcristic of so main nuxleni 
caamples. of this class of work Interesting «a* 
Mr krarKH l>odds portrait of The Dean of I>a\iol 
rather dtjlj painted but «ith much charactir 
Mr Mcl Ssn s latest contnbution was the (xirtnit 
of a Imic \irgint\ daughter tf Cap/ Jfarn 
Graham, which, while possessed of a certain charm 
seemed somehow not quite happil) compiascd. 
Other works of which one earned awa> a pleasant 
recollection were I rofessor Brown ssjmpathetically 
painted An O /'•genanan Mr M Rothensteins 
SA the TA t/ her, with n ruj^^d dignity of face a 
liitU. out of tune with the rather “aisthctic" 
colouimgof the clothes and Mr F HS Shepherds 
somewhat hard, ihfuth cleierl) painted Tamil} 
Group at Itagle^, in which the numerous portraits 
hanging upon Uie walls of the interior seemed to oixr 
shadow in interest the occupants of the room. \ 
group of four heads Zo Granimirt bj the same 
artist contained some beautiful passaj,es of colour 
Two strongly marked portraits were those b) Mr 
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\\ J Leech of Tro/issor JI Brom’hxm Ltreh and 
ihe aggressiselj cte\et head of Mr Ceorgt Bernard 
Slnw which, cawlc^ued simpl) as Oil Painting 
was Mr v^uguslus Johns sole contribution to the 
exhibition Mr AIcExoy showed also some of 
tho'c pale nibbed-out water-colours :n which at 
times he achities such interesting quality and such 
subtle portraiture In this respect his Odtltt 
Tkomhill and '/our Stanr Pdiardt are 
memorable 

\mong artists whoJnie turned their attention 
to miird decoration Mr Caalea Robinson always 
arouses our admiration for llie sinccntt and the 
humantu and simplicity wliicli besides a trace of 
niisieriti, are cluractenstic of Ins work His Urge 
jMintim, Orphans which we itproduce, waa one 
of the outsiandirio features of the New Lnghsh 
dtspLay This werk forming one of a sctics of 

\cts {f Mtrc) intended for the new tntranct 
hall of the Muldlotx Hospital i» an inU.resung 
evamptc of docorauvt paintin^ and a panel cf 
much digmi\ ind charm Notcwrrtln is the con 
tra t I f tht. pall. \i,.ht of tin. w an m. d.ij with t' i 


ararm illumination of the lamp upon the table, 
around which are gathered the little girls tta iheit 
blue unifomis The cbssic dignity of pose of the 
women attending to the meal (particularly of 
the one who, in somewhat seatrely hanging dress, 
holds a baby on her arm) contrasts agreeably with 
the ureafrected attitudes of the children, of the one 
who — most reprehensibly, no doubt — drinks avath 
both elbows on the table, and ihosv others coming 
down the winding swirs to join their comj anions 
at supper 

Mr Maxwell Armfield showed one of a seno? 
of fresco paintings, The Years at the Sprin^ ’ 
cnbilcd The Rathe Pnmrose, which wc hope to 
illustrate m a future number, and other wwks 
decoratne m charactir were Mr Joseph Southall s 
The Salims Boats Re/un, , Mr C M Ceres beau 
uful tempera jaimings Vomins and B mins and 
his fine 7rewhes of tie Gods 

\mongtht drawings which are, almost inaariabla 
om U Ihc mojutlTOt,, e featnrei, „I ,l,e c,h,b,„„„, 
ri .!» V. r„J„h Art Club uu n, 

JWr, Grnss,, a |,r„ 
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some nijstenous power the outlines of Tnmajiais, 
Until tilt lowers md domes of the ‘Jewtl C»> 
begnn to shspe ihcmscl'ts out of stque nothing 
(.ten as b> the creatnc gtnius th^t built them after 
reclaiming a swamp When the sun is up the 
mjTiada of jewels on the imposing tower sparkle, 
as do the dew-drops when the sun shines upon 
the green grass-carptt that borders the sombre 
cedar groies of Presidio Lien when eierjthmg 
IS wrapped in mist the golden dome of the Mnssa 
chusettb Building gkims out of the leil sutyesting 
thit here lies something precious to human hearts 
Mmj a nii,ht hate I stood upon the hills and 
watched iinf great Exposition bathed in a wondrous 
flood of light It IS indeed mspinn,, Gt/e, if 
lou will upon that magnificent jewel decked tower 
of glowing amber eier pointing to the skj, for an 
inspiration lAiok at the reflection of the exquisite 
columns of masculine beaut) on the hgoon b) the 
Fine Art Palace, and think of itv meanit^ 
Match the moving shadoic) bjits — music expressed 
m rainbow colours — ihrou^jh the colossal dome 
of the Palace of Horticulture and tr) if jou will 
to interpret it in the music of )Our heart Lift 
)our e)es to >Dndt-r figure on the top of the 
Column of Progress — to that Adventurous Bowman 
standing in the living light, clear and strong against 
the dark sk), with his e)es ever fixed toward the 
north, eager to find the result of his highest and 
best efforts Look how the radiating shafts of 
light reach up to the ninth heav'en of the uniteise 


How inspiring is the sight of spiritual struamers 
connecting the Jewel Cit> with the heights of 
hitvcn showing the sacred kinship between the 
firatt ind mfinitc between man and God ' 

\s I gm ujxm these buildings so nrtisticall) 
grouped with their colour ind sculptural adornment, 
a thought d tims ujion me and grows in m) mind 
It Is exlttmtl) suggestive, and I have come to 
believe that the s-ime thought must have been 
guiding consciousi) or unconsciousl), the hinds of 
those who built and adorned the Exposition The 
thought mij even be strange to the artists and 
arclulecis themselves but it must have been in 
them m some form or other Or, perchance b) 
somegrc,it invisible forces, in their m)'stenous )et 
cusionnrj vra), the idea must have found an 
expassion thniu^h nuns work Whatever ma) be 
the Tt^ht tnterpretalton I cannot cast m) e)cs upon 
these buildings now without being struck bv their 
remarkable riscmbhntc to i huge wedding cake 
profusel) decorated Can there be a more perfect 
model for i wedding cake linn the mtgnificent 
Palace of Horticulture — a part of this group’ 
\nd wh) should there not be a resemblance’ It 
IS but just tint there should be such a likeness 
The different l*owtr> of the world are here to join 
in a feast celebrating the niarruge of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, the union of East and W est 
The Onent and the Occident have taken the 
most im(>on.ant and serious step of thetr lives 
The outcome of the new life the life of the wedded 
couple is to be watched with the greatest of interest 
Tlieir future is ilread) suggested b> the wonderful 
colour »cheme of this Lxposition ILe ed fices 
represenlini, different architectural stjles etch 
with Its own indivaduaht), its own national and 
racial charactenstics ore brought to a harmonious 
unit) b) being placed closel) together, combining 
and blending their d fferent ingredients and colouis 
Differences in the shade or colour of the human 
eje and complexion are but r necessarj part of the 
expression of the spintual harmon) of humanit) 
Therein lies the true sij,nificancB of the colour 
scheme of which this Exposition is justlj proud 
Pailit^ to see this fact the mere pleasing effect to 
the eje is but a shadow of shadows. If )-ou lose 
sight of the fact that the true significance of all the 
splcndoursof the Jewel Cit) is m the union of the 
E ist and the M est, as «> mboltsed by the completion 
ol the I’anama Dina! the soleranit) and the sacred 
ness of the purpose of this epoch making enterpnsc 
ate lost for ever lost Japan lias brought her 
tnbute to this happy and unique mtemaiional 
function so well sjmbolised bj the ‘ Jewel Cu) 
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Recent Designs in Domestic Architecture 

1 NT Di SlCAb IN DOMl ST IC accquid n “I nov, prouiM) ufuse 

ICHITICIURI “ 

\ notanle l*xst J resiiUnl •srd life-li ng «upi t>i\CT 
iliKt some of the Gold Me<bl of the Instilutc j 1 k <1 m June mmel) Mr J 

Roj il Insmuie of llnti->h Architecture Mwicnr Anderson Mt was rtsjxjnsibk f ir man) 
Sir 1 mtst George nntl Mr Regnnld of the best m>dcm buildii gs in the Ctt) nnil d t 
llie recipient of l!it hon )ur this )iir where in London and was also the architect for 
Dtrhng of Toronto is not assoented some large countrj houses Dignit) was al«a)s 

with Domestic Architecture though he present in Ins work as in his lift and Ins fnc jicr 

ed some notable iniate houies llis sonal qualities mil Ik. remembtre-d for a long time 
IS lam rather m the «ihcrL rf binVs lies portrait {Minted b) C. U Furse lungs at the 
ices h< s] itals, and Unncrsii) hiiildirpS Institute 

)Lir» his work has interested not onli Frononij m Iniiig which we are recommended 
hue seen it m rcalit),hiit ihosewho to t bsene, will be foHowtd prt Iwbly by attempts 
able to assess its worth hj me-ans t f rc at economj m budding I hi» is no new ideal, and 
s This IS the frst lime lint a Caaidian innumerable houses exist to show tint lo Ik. too 
ns been selected for tins distinction s{Mnn^ in first costs is false {loliC) Durabilit) 

g was bom and bred in the Domimon tun be obtained by n little further expe-ndilurt, nnd 

recened some training m the od ccs e>f hberalit) in cssenttils w ntniys well repiid Uhilt 
r Blomfield and 
eel. It was not 
r Mr Dirhng to 
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niF MEAD, INKITTLE CSSB\ 
KFriVALD A RIX, A R I B A , 
ARCHITECT 


uery one kno^vs of failures | V 'Cr^ndah '1 

m construction through well A** ****** 

ntentionedparsimon), there | ^ J " |l ^ ji 

IS evidence also of success u.rrtje'^ T-** ’* " E5! 

in building chetply and sub* ffl klViMG F^OOMO. 0 

stantLilly For instance, noinc I ^ | I ^ ■ l!/, / ■! '*! J 

“The Mead,” Writtle, Essex, I I'’ ’ Pt*u^!are T ^ fl* 

was designed bj Mr Regi ^ ■- ■ | ■ i£j 

nald A Rix,AR.IB A, to “ "*T==| , | I ? Eiwr L^'" ^ V. 1 

secure a country house at I S |B 1 I.-a. 1 1 1 fl | DEn/ ^ | 

the lowest possible cost, j fi i I 

not only in original outlay 

but in upkeep The out 

side«allj »repartl> coveted -™ii smooth cement arc stc bedtooms, dress, ng mom bathroom «e 
in itsnatonl colour, and pattI) n ith hanging tiles a\ccommodat.on is pmided tor plemr.e , u. 

The roof tiles are sand faced and very dark Sun plant The buildin'^ stanHc m ‘'gntmg 


I Kitchen j-L--*- 
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••^.‘Living Koom c 

l-HJ 


plicity IS the keynote of the mtennl decoration 


plant The building stands m three acres of land 
part of nhich taken up by a tenms Ian I.,; 


Woodwork IS used freely, and the walls tre finished pond, rock garden and nthp/tad.. 

wnth will-cloth and simple distemper The doors not show m the ’illustrations 

arepl3inboirded,andthegroundfioorshivewood revelled an mterestin hi^irar, ,u ® 

blocks or tiles The house is so planned that in detail, coversa lon-nenod’ ' 

neirly all the rooms face south-east to obtain the belon-ed to the Pon<_°or v ^ originally 

maximum of sun It will be seen from the pbn that fourteenth century To W W 

a hrgt living room his been provided, and folding him tt was riven to Xe r n by 

doors open from it to the dining room Toth these whom it was purchaser! h. \r ^ 

apinments lead to the verandih, which i, used for The detail of th ^ 

mi 111 ac otlen .< pmuhle \ feature of the home Conn, KtnesnmfoJ T" 

i5themm,m.,egaller,oierlool,ngthehall There nhich „ li „f sto?’ 7“ 

^ "iili background 
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s tiles in red and purple. The panelling 
height of scien feet six inches, and the 
rk IS relicsed b) patterns of vine fruit 
Over the fireplace is a decoration with 
Mh/ A large ba) window, with antique 
coloured medallion*, is a feature of the 
he whole of the cartoons and modtis for 
gloss ond plascer are the work of the 
Mr James A Swan rRIIlA, of 


though there has been an almost inevitable 
falling off in the number of “one-man shows 
the exhibitions of the leading societies have been 
held as usual this season m London and other 
centres apart from the numerous special exhi 
bicions which bate been held in aid of war funds 
And (hough no statistics are available os to the 
number of visitors to these exhibitions' there is 
reason to believe that m this respeot also there liis 
been no marked falling off 


SI UDIO TALK 

From Our O i/i Ojrrtspondeuts ) 
lOV —A jear has passed since the Great 
l‘o«<.rs of Furope entered on the most 
stupendous struggle which the world Kis 
ever witnessed and the issue of which so 
e ordinary mortals can judge, is still in 
The an hisUnan of the fuiurc, however, 
xick on this interval of time fraught with 
gic events, will hardi) fail to note the 
tivcl) slight interruption of the normal 
r affairs m this countrj Twelve months 
autlook in regard to art seemed very dark 
> of the fixtures for the autumn and carlj 
•ason were at once cancelled but as time 
more hopeful feelings prevailed and 


Among the artistic events of the season which 
Aas nowcomv? M an ena’ «n'iV ft\e ciWng" cn' fftc 
Academ) sculpture claims the chief place. First 
there w-is the magnificent addition to the art 
treasures of the nation represented hj the sculp- 
tures of Auguste Rodin,w hose gift has been and w ill 
alwaj's bcdeepl> appreciited bj art lovers m thi» 
countrv, where the great French sculptors work 
has a host of admiien And now wnhm the last 
few weeks at the \ictona and Albert Museum 
hard b) the gallery where Rodms masterpieces 
ate displajed, we have had another remarkable 
mamfestatiun of plastic art m the collecti >n of 
works b> Ivan MeStrovu., the Serbo-Crovtun 
sculptor, perhaps the greatest artist and, without 
doubt, the greatest sculptor tliat anj Slavonic 
nation has }et produced Hitherto his work has 
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been publicly exhibited chiefl> in Vienna it the 
periodical exhibitions of the Secession where 
according to Mr Seton ^\ atson s note prefixed to 
the catalogue of the collection at South kensmg 
ton, he held his first collectixe exhibition m 1910 
though this Is not quite accurate as some two or 
years before that a collective exhibition of his 
work, was held at Spalato, the capital of his native 
province of Daln atia where a few years earlier he 
had after spending his boyhood as a shepherd 
become apprenticed to a marble worker Here 
again m the autumn of 1908 in company with other 
artists of the province he made his appearance 
before his countrymen with a notable group of 
works in the first Dalmatian Art Exhib tion which 
was noticed in these pages shortly afterwards (see 
The Studio for March 1909 p ifia) whichalsois 
not mentioned in Mr Seton atson s sketch of his 
career But it was in the Serbian Pavilion at the 
great International Exhibition at Rome four years 
ago that the art of Mestrovi <5 who was then bare!) 
thirty years of age scored its greatest triumph 
and as remarked by ^ ntorio Pica m his com 
prehensive illustrated record of that exhibition 
( I Arte Mondiale a Roma nel 1911 ) provided 


the public with un frisson non can as \ ictor Hugo 
said of the young Baudelaire 

The collection of MeStrov itj s sculpture at South 
Kensington does not of course comprise the whole 
of the artist but the works assembled there 
represent admirably the diversity of his talent — 
and as another Italian critic Sgr Mario Lago has 
observed the art of Mestrovad is remarkable for 
Its variety loremost among them are those 
monumental creations inspired by the tragic history 
of Im race and his passionate devotion to the 
cause which in common w ith all the Southern Slavs 
he Las at heart — the resurrection of a race which for 
centuries has been and still is to a large extent, 
under the domination of Turk Teuton or Magyar 
Forbidding as some of these monumental figures 
are at first sight one cannot fail to be impressed 
by the pathos which is expressed m them and 
though m presence of these manifestations of 
‘ yiatnotic exaltation one is conscious of very 
diverse influences affecting this sculptors work — 
influences which u is not easy to reconcile with 
anything essentially Slavonic and indeed when 
not archaic rather suggest a Teutonic type of 
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c expression— the ia.pression which the 
tion as a whole leases on cs is that ol s q«iic 
irdinarj genius and that if m some cases thii 
expresses itself with a frankness to which 
e unaccustomed it is entirel) sincere — that, 
art Ivan Mestroiti. to quote the remark of 
f the Italian critics just mentioned, is not 
great sculptor but also — and even more — t 

* work of the Ital an painter Commendalore 
Je Sartono has been frequcntlj tefened to 
pages of this roaganne during the past doren 
or more and in our ‘'pecial Number of 
i Peasant \it published in 1913 twotvpical 
)!e> of his water colours of the Roman 
agna were reproduced in colours. Tins 
the artist has explored and studied under 
isi diverse aspects, and tt is, as Mr ^elw)!! 
n remarks in hts preface to the catalogue of 
»ciion of these piciuiea tecentU cdubned tn 
ilenes of the fine Art Sociei), ‘ a theme of 
lling ifttete« a land of magic whose romance 
a jet been cheapened b» modem condmons. 
eproduciion we pi e of fferstf If atennz 
lla 4 //ia will pve an idea of the artists 
and forceful statement of the aspect of 
and the character of the distnet this was 
1 the best amotig the set ent) works exhibited 
of them executed in a mvtture of pastel and 
ni, and the onginal’gave a wonderful im 
on of heat and sunlight. It e much regret to 
ftom reports m the dailj press that the artist, 
n the outbreak of hostilities volunteered for 
e in an Italum caralr) regiment has been 
pn'oner bj the Austrians 

Frink Betesford s portrait of Mme Tatnali 
,»h chwereproduce isa capital presentment 
c talented Japanese /nma tlonna as she 
red recentlv in the rSle of Madama Buiterfl) 
ccim s popular < pen at the London Opera 
:. ^lf Peresford knows Japan and the 
esc well and he i« we believe the frsi 
1 artist to receive an award at the annail 
non held under Coverncncni auspices m 


in Water Colours. The artist, who has been a full 
member of the Soctets since 190^ takes an active 
part in his native town of Birmingham, as a member 
of the Rova] Birmingliam Soaeiv of Artists, to 
which he IS :d»o Professor of Painting His 
presentation of JJoncst Jack Falstaff follows upon 
Slukesperean lines m making the bluff and amorous 
old toper a likeable scoundrel enough despite hts 
roistenng procIivTtie», and the facial expression, 
the jovulit) and general b<mhomie of the old 
reprobate, u adimrabl> expressed Mmost we 
seem to h<»:>r him giving utterance to those 
characteristic sentiments ‘ If I had a thousand 
sotu, the first human pnnaple 1 would teach them 
should be — to forswear thin potations, and to 
addict themselves to sack ” 
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c e\pression — the iinpression which the 
non as a whole leaics on us is that of n quite 
irdmar) genius, and that if in some cases this 
s expresses itself with a frankness to which 
e unaccustomed, it is entirely sincere — that, 
ort, Ivan Mescrovi( 5 , to quote the remark of 
)f the Italian critics just mentioned, >» not 
i great sculptor but aUo — and even more — a 
poet 

e work of the Italian painter, rommendatore 
de Sartono, has been ftequentlj refened to 
pages of this magarme during the past doren 
or more, and in our Special Number of 
r Veasant krt, published in 1913, two Ivpical 
lies of his water colours of the Roman 
agna were reproduced in colours This 
1 the artist has explored and studied under 
ost diverse aspects, and it is, as Mr SelwvTi 
m remarks m his preface to the catalogue of 
ttction of these pictures leceml) exhibited in 
illenes of the Fine Art Societj, "a theme of 
elling interest, a land of magic whose ronunce 
at yet been cheapened by modem conditions." 
eproduction we give of Tht Hersts' JJaUnng 
I'ta APtia, will give an idea of the artist’s 
and forceful statement of the aspect of 
V and the character of the district , this was 
f the best among the sev ent) works exhibited, 
of them executed in a mixtuie of pastel and 
ra, and the ongmul’gave a wonderful im 
on of heat and sunlight ft e much regret to 
f from reports in the daily press that the artist, 
>n the outbreak 0! hostilities volunteered for 
e m xn Italun cavalrv r^ment, fw been 
pnsonet by the Austrians 

Fnnk Eerevford s portrait of Mme Tnmaki 
^ which wereproduct, isa capital presentment 
t talented Japanese fnma donna as she 
rtd recently in the rOle of ^fadamx Butterfly 
ccinis popular Optra at the Ixindoo Opera 
L Mr I’tfresford knows Japan »nd the 
eve well, and he is wt believe, the first 
h artist to receive nn award at the annua! 
ition held under Government auspices m 


in Water Colours The artist, who has been a full 
member of the Society since 1905, takes an active 
part, in his native town of Birmingham, as a member 
of the Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, to 
which he IS also Professor of Painting His 
presentation of Hontsl /aefi lafsiajf {qWq'M upon 
Shakesperean lines in making the bluff and amorous 
old toper a likeable scoundrel enough, despite his 
roistennc' proclivities, and the facia! expression, 
the joviality and general bonhomie of the old 
reprobate, is admirably expressed Almost we 
seem to hear him giviog utterance to those 
cbarictenstic sentiments “If I bad a thousand 
sons, the first human pnnaple I would teach them 
should be — to forswear thin potations, and to 
addict themselves to sack ’’ 
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ifas onlj at the outbreak of war that Mr Preston, 
forsaking his easel, took up the designing of toys 
and models, and he has pro^ed that m incentive 
ness, craftsmanship, and skill, British artists can 
hold their oiin in this field Besides a number of 
to)s and hair ornaments, the exhibition contained 
some excellent decorative pieces, such as the Djtn, 
Europa and the Bull and two dragons, various 
qrmbolic pieces the best of which were Heligoland, 
with a golden Bnlish Lion at grips with the Prussian 
Ea^e, and n majestic figure, “ IVho is Ikss that 
(ometh from Edom, fine both in colour and design. 
Amongst the studies in portraiture the best were 
Joffre and the Gallic Cock, The Grand Duke 
Nicholas, his alertness admiiablj expressed, 
and Mr Asquith as a Graco-Roman Orator, ‘U'att 
and See, notable for the dexterous management of 
the ncW> coloured toga and the expressive features , 


(Fine Art Stcuti —PiM M»l elm Aril thnet} 

At the Fine Art Society s galleries Mr C Carter 
Preston a Liverpool artist, has been showing a 
number of 'Plychiome models and statuettes, 
three of which we illustrate Many of the press 
notices have quoted the word as ‘ Polychrome, 
and polychrome these amusing little figunnes un 
questionably are , but in the word the artist creates 
to desenbe his productions we get a bint of the 
method of construction of these models He 
works with a saw only, and the figures are built up 
out of a number of slices which are fastened 
together Tins engenders a certain facility in 
repeating the design There is on architectural 
solidity about these little wood figures which imests 
them with a distinct dignity and forcefulness and 
their nch colounng is reminiscent somewliat of 
the sumpluousness and Oriental splendour of the 
Bakst designs for the Russian ballet costumes It 



A CaCCO SOMAN ORATOR ‘WAIT AND SEE ’ 
81 E- CARTER rXESTON 

IFm -n, . V.I „„ MMm) 
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DFFM A^D THE 0\U.IC COCK BT E. CAETEE rtESTOS 

( Pint Sant// —Pit a I/a/ at i Art44tiiiat) 


i amusing oJso was TAe Jiast oj LanwUr, m 
ich Mr Churchill, seated Bntanniawise, has 
sppcd his submanne-headed tndent, to lake up 
emblem of his subsequent appointment 

The fine, and at the moment emin«itl) appro- 
late, CThibiiion of Naral and Militar> Works of 
rt non being held at the Guildhall Art Galleij, 
ts proved a great attraction Here are to be 
«n a number of painlmgs of famous military 
cploiis, among them man) old fa>ourw« lent 
a vanous pnvate owners and Gallenes, many 
jming from the National collections of France 
nd from Belgian artists. In much painting of 
arlike scenes the interest of the subject, of course, 
ir transcends the imporUnce of the picture from 
purely artistic point of view , but tevday, when 
ur hearts arc stirred with the knowledge of the 
lagnificcnt deeds of our brave sailors and soldiers 
nd those of our gallant \lhes such an exhibition 
s this makes the strongest claim upon our interest 
xpressmg, as in so manj pictures we find ex 
iressed, the highest ideals of patnotism, self 
acnfice, and great hearted devotion to duty 
*04 


Some portraits of famous person 
«ges in the public e)e at the 
moment are prominent features of 
the exhibition, such as Sargents 
fine Sir Jan JIamillon, a nchl) 
colounstic portrait of the C.ar b) 
V Sieroff, Herkomer’s portrait, 
dated 1890 of Earl Kitchener, and 
the same artists Lord JHsfier, 
Central Joffre, painted b) Henri 
Jacquier, Sir Dctvtd Beatty, by 
Hugh G Rlv^e^e , Str John French, 
b) J St. Heher Lander , a painting 
by C. W Furse of Lord Charles 
Bertsford, Laszid s -Rt Jfon A J 
Balfour, Lavery's Rt -Fon 
lllnston Churchill, Fiddes Watts 
Rt Jfon LI H Asqinlh , and 
Logsdail's Str Fdttard Gn^ 
France has alway-s counted among 
her artists a distinguished school of 
military pamters, and tbe exhibition 
contains examples by, among 
others, Meissonier, J L. Gdrfime, 
A de NeuvIUe, E Detaille, \ P 
I^oll 3 Berne Bellecttur G 
Jeanniot, and G Hoffbauer 
\mong our own artists who have 
painted naval or military subjects, 
some of the best things are the 
works by Lady Butler Robert Gibb W L.Wj 11 iCt 
N orman Wilkinson, and Bernard Gnbble, and we 
also remember with pleasure Bertram Pnestman s 
Launch of H MS Thunderer, and The Hash of 
the Next Ahead by Arthur J W Burgess. 


A Specul Exhibition of the Roval Society of 
Painters m Water Colours, held during July with 
the wxifdiy object of helping the Artists General 
Benevolent Institution, contained man\ good and 
chaiactenstic works by vanous of the members. 
Among die best things, to mention but a few of 
them, were Mr Henry E. Crocketts Fleas int 
Vead^s, four works by Mr Albert Good'vin 
some agreeable pastoral pictures by Mr R- Thome 
Waite, Mrs. Laura Knights sunny Cornstack , 
beautiful studies in pencil bv Mr Sims for two of 
his vwtl known pictures , interesting works by Mr, 
Clausen, a fine Bolton Al’be^, \orks, by Mr 
Lamomi Birch, Mr Robert \oxi\es Lake of Ctmo 
from *‘Fhi^t lllla" , wonderfully simplified but 
doqnent studies of pigeons, and a 5.{rA‘Ai/» Myorca 
by Mr Edwin Alexander , and good w orks by the 
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President Air Alfred Parsons, Mr \\ alter ^^est 
Mr W E} re I'alker, and others 

Few of the personages associated wth the stage 
m our dajs ha^e engaged the attention of artists 
so much as the talented Russian danstme, Mtne 
Anna Pavlova. The statuette we reproduce has 
just been on view at the Rojal Academy and is 
the work of Miss Loma Adamson, who made her 
d6but as an exhibitor at Burlington House four 
years ago, when she was but sixteen Miss 
Adamson is wholly self taught as an artist, and 
has found great advantage from a sedulous tultiva 
tion of the memory, which has enabled her to dis 
pense almost entirely with notes and sketches 

The Royal Socaely of Mamature Painters’ Twen 
tieth Annual Exhibition, at the Modem Gallery, 
contained t large number of works, many of which, 
aiming at nothing more than a mere coloured 
photograph effect were disappointing The best 
things in the exhibition were Miss Nellie Hepbum 
Edmund s ffe/en, dau^hfer t>J Lord Cdtoard Cecil, 
agreeable m composition, delicately painted, but 



• ANNA rAVlOVA IS THE SWAV DANCE 

BV LORNA ADAUSON 


With appropriate freedom m the handling of the 
dress, and Miss Mabel Edwards’s two exhibits, of 
which Munel a girl in a violet<oloured early 
Victonan dress, was the more attractive A satis 
factory military miniature was that of ALajor Gen 
E S Bulfin, C VO, b) Victor Wyatt Bumand , 
works delicate in handling were contributed by 
Count Mano Grixoni, Dora Soutten (a well drawn 
Portrait) Edith M Hinchley (a clever study of an 
old woman), and Lydia Isabel Howorth Some 
fine jewellery by Miss Kate M Eadie, whose work 
is well known to our readers, and a case of medals 
by Mr Cecil Thomas (now 2nd Lieut in the 13th 
Middlesex), particularly an excellent one for the 
Hmdhead Golf Club, were by no means the least 
interesting of the exhibits 

To the majority of people the name of the Hon 
John Collier is assoaated with those “problem" 
pictures with which, from time to time, he has 
titillated the palate of the lovers of drama in paint 
who go to Burlington House m search of a thrilling 
“picture of tbe year’ Besides however, his 
activities in portrait and figure painting, the artist 
depicts landscape, and a number of his studies 
were to be seen at the Leicester Galleries last 
month Of these a clever picture of Olnes at 
Bordishera, Autumn at the Villa Serhellont and 
two airy little seascapes Woolaeomhe Sands and 
The Beach at Saunders/oat, were among the most 
interesting ___ 

Mr Edgar "Wilson and Mr D Atherton Smith 
held m June last a joint exhibition of work at the 
Twenty One Gallery, "Vork Buildings, Adelphi, 
consisting of drawings and etchings by the former, 
and some attractive little sketches in oils by 
Mr Atherton Smith, similar in technique to those 
we reproduced in colour at the beginning of last 
year Ten of this artists fresh vtid luminous 
impressions were included in this exhibition, 
several being scenes in Tunis and Algiers , but the 
most attractive were the two entitled On a Canal 
Side, Verna, a charming study of pink sails, and 
the little beach scene sparkling inth light Parrs 
Plage Mr W ilson s Sile/ius, the figure head of a 
ship seen against a background of masts and 
cordage and two excellent tinted drawings entitled 
Loeomo/ion, showing, decorative!), the early days of 
the railroad, were among the best of his pen and 
ink drawings Hts etchings included a second set 
ten small etchings of London There is a little 
stiffness in the composition of these small plates 
which IS not disagreeable, and the etchings as 
20s 
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ILLVUISATED ADritesS To SIR PHILIP SIAGSOS 
>1 P, UtOM THR ASSOClATtOS OF TECHMCAL 
IVSTITDTION5 

a »hole(’Re would mention particularly Gtorge 
Cfiurt, AM/ii, Baekuattr, and Channg 
Crass and Adeiphi) ha\e a persoml cliartcter 
both of design and handling 

M anchester. — The eminent 

semces rendered by Sir Philip 
Magnus to the cause of technical 
education in this country were 
recentlj signalised by the presentation tO' 
him of an illuminated address from the 
Associauon of Technical Institutions, b> 
«hom the preparation of the address was 
entrusted to Mr Henr) Cadness, Second 
Master of the Manchester Municipal School 
of Art in Cnscndish Street, All Saints, and 
as the accomjianjing illustrations show, the 
*orV has been earned out in a manner worthy 
of the occasion The design of the addresa 
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dered h elds and straps in herald c colours amlen with The gre) earth of hu brain aglow 
he B orfc of ss Lou se Bradbun who as and ihe red earth burn ng in h s heart 

s M s Cadness is associated with the ^hool 

t. But apart from the wonderful quet beiutj of 

the boulestirds, artist c attractions in the Quarter 


To some art sis in the Latin 
Quarter esenna i under present con- 
d ons, perhaps the most trj n l me 
though les so in these summer da}-5 
the t me between sunset and dawn is so 
But to others t is the most wonderful tune 
t IS then th t contrast in a m nd gown 
-ct llect on sieaL b )-Dur de and p ctures 
for )ou last sears spnOj. and summer ne,hts 
ihe r endless rows of gl ttermg 1 e.hts 
nat the now d mmed boules-ards. No 
does one hear the strams of stnnced instni 
15 m n I n i h the cifc s gla > cblter and 
lous Lu^hter The 


hare been somewhat rare of late Perhaps the 
nio»t notable of them was a 1 ttle exh b t on 
onran sed b\ some of the members of the *'t C eorge s 
Readt^ Room at 6 rue Hus-ghens. Here one 
found amongst the e\h b tor> man> noted names 
though not all represented bs notable canvases. 
That space hanging and surroundin..», were 
problems not easj to deal w-ith was at once 
evident b> the general decorat \e arrangement. 
However the pre»ent evh b non ceTtainl) contained 
the best coltecuon of worh that has j'et been sho n 
u) these rooms for wh ch congratubt ons are due 
to the jufj composed of Mile Olga de Boznan kn 


s that limes bef re 
ed pr«n and gtr tn 
bnlliant 1 ^hts suind 
hadu less am d t tl e 
n Structures, fll ng tl e 
d w ih wistful ami 
malous thoughts 
led ng sinn^e or for 
en has reu ted the 
and the expres. unless 
T on h s wh te 1 orse 
been sc m on her out 
Its Long ago the 
s) tra^c ceased, and 
V the 1 in ng *pecd 
snm bebt al tax or 
mufl d tumlle f a 
m of the Cro x 
L^e and ihe pumng 
d wfurr ng of px roll 5, 
t pUi es d lurbs the 
cn fence f utdexj te 
c ind faxbl) «on bre m 
enc«-s surround n^ an tx 
t now an 1 n t wh 11} 
ignan ref n n„ cl tnenis 
lia d at w rk an I the 
xirx f aim f t en 
aln X f » ^n f cant 

t arc Ik: 1,. trjwiK 1 

train s m w h cl art 
rcrpn,.,f m tlie tr •uMcd 
exmx tn Lcctl Iv e 
rf-ni % cep « 1 fn 1 n -w 
fe ami ihc an t w 11 
aoS 




Tlir FM Of TIIE ROAD 

M Louis Bdoul and Vignal Amongst the 
work of especial interest no one could ignore the 
personal charm as « ell as the technical accomplisJi 
ment of Moie Amard Oberteu/Ttrs Fnut ani 
Fl>n(rs and the J\o/re Dame and Let Tuilenes 
/ /aver b> George OberteulTer Then there were a 
number of delightful landscapes and village scenes 
b) Harry B Lachman of whom more anon and 
other outstanding eahib ts v Inch attracted me 
were Mile \\o\tl'WkgQS Muiresqiies an Cimetilre 
Boleslas Bu>kos Vers h hcloire Mile Olga de 
Boznanskas Portrait G Temple Olmsteads Ze 
Doulezard the woodblock prints by Harry de 
Mane Mile Cormiers &tide de dturs Fabus 
Lorenskys reminiscent La I amt a fascinating 
httle head by the sculptor George Conlon decora 
tive works in s her by Mile Edith Boddngton 
and Mile S Lilian Blaisdell and some architectural 
stud es by H Birtle Cox 

Though artists of many nationalities are still to 
be met w th when one moves about in the Quarter, 


BV HARRy B LACIIMAV 

the cfsinopol tanism of the art world of Pans is 
naturally far from being so much in evidence as m 
pre-war days TheAmencan colony which of late 
years has become increasingly numerous has been 
depleted very considerably and several of its well 
knovn representatives have left for home across 
the Atlant c. 

Amongst those still remaining m Pans there are 
few more versatile than Harry B L.achman His 
I ttle studio in the Rue Campagne-premiJre is a 
ventable hive of art and industry the vaned results 
of which me to be seen in profusion there Born 
m la Salle Illinois where art was esteemed 
pnncipally as an aid to commercial enterpnse h s 
early aspirations found few congetual mfiviences 
Pans was a long way off and the road thither lay 
through lithographic des^s and popular and 
sentimental illustrations Given an ideal however, 
and a detcrminat on to pursue it 1 doubt if this is 
altogether a bad school to pass through the 
demands of des gn oo matte! hot oidiiiary „„„ 
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often than not togendcn fine sionc of ItaKncc and group of joung artists to redeem their natne 

arrangement, and it is 1-ithmui > Vnowlul^,«. of cit) from the fLpro.ich of being wholl) absorbed in 

these qualities in a juintmg that nnles his o«-n commerce ami trade 1 nc >ear5 ago this group 

work, extremcl) interesting Coming to innee, exhibited m a bod) at tin. ninth International Art 

some tbax. \ears ago he siruek out imme-diatel) I xliibition of the Cit) of Venice, and created a 

for himself, with the little Milages of Dnttan), faeouraliltimprcssion.thcgroupconsistingofGuido 

Sjiain and Si'iuerlanel for his masters and school Marussig examples of whose work have already 
rooms Hu Strett in Iinttjn\ and Jtshn^ 'ippesred in this magazine and who was rcsfKsnsible 
arc intimate cxamplesoC his wotL for the decoration and arrangement of the room 
at tint time I feel, however, that it is as ■» punter assigntdtothegrDup.UgoriumianijOuidoGnmani, 
of snow that this artist excels His studies and Pietro I utano, Arturo Rietti, Carlo Vostr), the 
puntings of snow clad, lowl)ing villages and sculptor Giovanni Ma>tr, and Glauco Cambon, 
mountains are all remarkable for their colour, keen whose picture of Trieste b) night is here repro- 
observation and design The End t>f the KoaJ ax^ duced Gimbon though still quite a )oung mart 
The MtiJe/ane, J'lins — lllnfer, two of hu smaller liad aircad) exhibited at Venice, and his work has 
canvases show eharactcnsticall) this phase of his made its appearance at other important art centres, 
art which elicited b) no moans unfavourable such as Milan, Turin, ^^cnna, Munich, llerim, 
cnlicism at Uie hxposition Internationale de as well as at the Ptrmanente m Trieste He 
Pemtres dc Neige, and IS seen to advantage from is xer> versatile, and besides landscapes and 
time to time in the Salon of the Socie'te Naiionalc numerous successful portraits of men and women, 
des Beaux Aru and the S.tlon d Automne But il cliaractcriscd b) shrewd observation and energetic 
19 not alone m hu work as a painter tlwt I-achman technique, he has executed a senes of mural 
expresses his talents, the 
making of model houses, 
villages, and tovs occupies 
no small part of his time 
during the long winter 
ex cmngs, and hvs embroi 
dered cushions, with de- 
signs of quaint animals 
and landscapes, are not 
amongst the least fascinat 
ing examples of his versa 
tihi) which one ma) enjo) 
in hu studio, and which 
will be included in the 
first important evhibition 
of his collected work to be 
held in America dunng the 
autumn EAT 

V ENICE - 
ThoughTneste, 
which for long 
)ears has been 
under the domination of 
the House of Hapsburg 
whose nght to wliat is 
essentially an Italian cit) 
now awaits the decision of 
arms, cannot vie as an art 
centre with the largeraties 
of Italy, it can nev ertheless 
boast of a verj energetic 
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Dr ”1 pru-ite residence in Trieste winch 
ecided feeling for decoriiion, and he has 
gned some attraclne praters 

I ONTREAL. — During the past few 
>ears the periodical exhibitions here 
of local paintings and sculpture h-wc 
been chief!) interesting b) rcisin of 
dence thej Jiaic. aflbrded of * marked 
nt towards the dcidoi nicnt of a dis- 
) Camdianart ThecfTori in thiaditetiion 
urse still somewhat tentatnc and speaking 
) must set be regarded m its msmfestWK ns 
e and onl> occas trial!) salisfsmg But 
St le ist s ncere anti sirilc The Spnng 
on atjthe gallenes of the Art Vssxnton 
itreal this sent gasr ind eaten tf further 
s on these 1 nis. 

pared with exhibtions of former ) cats the 
asera^e of the work sho mon this occasion 
entonous s'hle in certan instances an 
onall) high standard was attained Mss 
Munu for example who was represented 


b) three camasts, lias ncser [icrhaps expressed 
herself so cotnpktcl) and so conxmcingl) as in her 
\totktr and ChsU which was not onl) ex luisitely 
tender in sentiment and feelm,, but luminous in 
qualit) and rich and harmonious in colour Mr 
\ SuroT Cot^ slowed also stmc most mteresting 
works, well illustrating his quite remarkable sersa 
til ty I he) Included a fine Landscape an inter 
cstifie, portrait of an Ititlian girl Onf/tka and a 
nude Dauleur pninted with understanding and a 
just perceitwm f<r form Mr Maurice Cullens 
io t \rtU a well Ualanced comjios tion jiossessing 
fine tonal qualities quite cliaractenstic of this 
artist nt his best ____ 

The President of the Ko)-al Canadian Academ) 
Mr \\m Br)n)ntr exhibited two marine studies 
of the Cape Breton coast, of which Jntimtns; Tide 
was awarded a s|iccnl prize and special mention 
should be made of ihextr) indieidual and t)picall) 
Canadun piiniings, so difTcrent however, in truic 
ment and intention of Mr A \ Jackson who 
ma) propcti) be considered the leader of the new 
Canadan Sclixil and Mr Clarence Gagnon 
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Reviews and Notices 


during recent 
jears His knoi' 
ledge of all the 
\ ined pliases of 
the art since the 
discover) of the 
process by Sene- 
felder in the 
closing )ears of 
the eighteenth cen 
turj IS so complete 
that It IS difficult 
to point to an} one 
more competent 
than he to treat of 
the subject On 
Its historical side 
he has had an able 
collaborator mbs 
wife, who, in her 
chapters on the 
history of the art 
from Senefelder to 
the present da} 
has overlooked 


scarcely any of the 
numerous band of 
distinguished 
artists who have 
successful!} de 
monstrated the 
potency of htho 
graph} as a V ehtcie 
for expressing their 
conceptions the 
only name that we 
miss in glancmg 
over the long list 
being that of Mr 
H H LaThangue 
R A And then 
on the technical 
side Pennell 
himself has much 
to say about a 
variety of details 
wh ch will be of 
great service to 
the student such 
as the kind of stone 







Rn ifTiifs and Notices 


ed for the process, and the different sortsof 
kst may bt emplo3ed, the preparation of 
latenaL hlhographic chalks, inks, and 
d their manipulation , the Jnttniments and 
necessary — remackablj few are absolute!} 
ry transfer and printing papers, presses 
nUn'' and So forth , and there is n special 
on colour 1 thograph} It is this com 
a of bi-toncal and tecKnfeal informat da 
es the -TOlume its unique I'afue, and we can 
with confidence tlut it ■afll haie a great 
•, the more so as in the tnalter pf illustratiori 
horaliaie been partladarlylai-uh 
Art and Gtnius o/ Tintortt By 1, T ft 
TON (London G Bell and Sons Ltd) 
Jr net — Vr Ostnastons book, leas 
demanded, is a cunous fad that 
ets genius always has "^med -to stand m 
adow of greater names, Or is u that he had 
nius — is it thar we are aiwaj's conscious in 
tncate and mi-entive compositions of their 
ncT) the very slement till cb 
irest form of artistic inspira 
Ja'Sys has power to con 

TTiat would not be Mr 
stons solution be rather 
$ for Tintoret m Ihis -book the 
that has been denied him 
the greater names m the world, 
gh the author is not one who 
s the mnuftt of soentific 
jsm on- one side he 'freshen^ 
ookwith scznie original thought, 
pays a tribute to Ruskin, who, 
le way al rays Ooi»iden:d hun 
the discoierer of Tmtorct eien 
e challenging hinr A Jengthj 
mdet is gnen over to a dispute 
the mneteenth-centugr critic 
x> his ibeoTy £f a Tehbcmsh]p 
feen moral feelmg and colour • 
do not Support Mr. Osmaston 
adranemg reasons against Rus- ^ 
s theory It is cot icr be met 
reason. RuAm was" in this 
Rcr a myshc, and m spite of 
etamples msunced by Mr 
maston Sgainst the theory we 
I feel the connection between 
le of mind and colour which 
iskin tned to establish Perhaps 
e difficulty in obtaining for 
motet the full measure of recog 
lion due to him rests with the 
2I6 


fact that religious subjects frequentlj engaged him, 
rn which he does not ctJi bit complete sympathy 
snth the teat. In composition alone his invention 
IS alsrays tamed m such subjects when they are 
compared with hu histoncal and mythical pictures 
li ts in the ^ore legendary diaractcr of the Old 
Testament subjects that lie is most impressive as 
a religious painter Tintoret possessed an almost 
overpowenng sense of niatenaf fjesuty , lie hardly 
stands below any master in this possessioa Mr 
O&maston is inspired by ll is ftet m connection 
wilh his art, and his two volumiis, packed with 
cuefutly seieefed illustration. ,and step by step 
studying eachjihise of the master’s cirecr will go 
perhaps further than any preceding work in 
advancing the claims of i(s subject to a deeper 
coDsiderat on than has y et been accorded him. 

The pnee of the jvortfolio of reproductions pub 
lished by ihe Btnnmgham Art Gallery and recentl) 
noticed by us IS 'x bd not one shilling a.s stated 
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BRITISH ARTISTS SERVING WITH THE FORCES THIRD LIST 


Albany G A. aSth Bn London Regt {Art its R ties) 

Ambter C aStb Bn London Regt (Art sts R iSes) 

Ann lagf B TheDuke of Catnbr dgesOwn (M ddlesexReetl 
Arnold R W sStb Bn London Regl (Artists KifitS) 
Asbenden E J aSib Bn London Regt {Art sis Rifles) 
Balemnn f aSlh Bo London Regt {Artists Rfles) 

Bald* n j Royal F eld Art Ilery 

Baxter I Royal Naval A r sterviee ^ntJ Aircraft 

Beeton Alan Un verslty&Pnbl cSchoolsBn RoyalFnsil ers 

B'lton ] Royal Fusi era {City of London Regt ) 

Benfi'Id t 4th Company Royal Eng neers 
Bennett U B aSih Bn London Regt (Artists Rifles) 
Bendyn \S J Sapper Royal ETiglneers 
Benson G C. Austral aflJLxpedy Forcr V cto la 
Bentley Alfred uSih Bn London Regt (Art s»i Rifles) 

Ben'aell k C bStb Bn, London Regt* {Artists iLflea) 
llessant T sSlhBn London Regt (ArtstsRfles) 

Bes’an C R G aSih Bn London Regl (Art sis Rifles) 

Bishop P B 28th Bd London Regt{Art Sts Rifles) 

Blasbki Evergood Royal Army Med cm Corps 
Blunt J Royal Fus I ers (City of London Regt ) 

Bovrcher Frank aSih Bn London Regt (Artists R fles) 
Bropby C J aSth Bn. London Regt ( An sts R fles) 

Browne H N ,aStb Bn London Regt (Art sis R fles) 
Bncklcy IL Royal Fas 1 ers (C ty of London Regt ) 


Clafb Cosmo andLLythBa Rifle Urg (PruieeCensortsOwii} 
Clark P L aSth Bit London Regt {A t sts Rifles) 

CoaKti George Royal Army bfed eal Coriw 
Colins \V W Royal jJaeal A rServ ee HMS ^farrca 
CelnRo Geo. Austral ao Expedy Force Victoria 
Cooper A aSih Bn. London Regt. (Art sis R fles) 

Cooper C; Austin Royal H ghlanders of Csnadi 
Cerser P Ausirantit LXpedy Force Viaona 
Craft Percy R ( Royal Army MMical Corps « y 
Crehton Ale* .Royaf Army AJedieaf Corps. 

Crexler F K Austral an Expedy Force, Viclon* 

Culver F Ihe EaslSuney Regt 

Daunton D N Royal Lug oiers * {> ' 

Oav dson A. Royal Engineers , 

Deobsm Ct. P« aod L euL Argyll add Sutbedaad H gblaoders 
Dobson P 0 oBih Bo Londoa Regt (An stf Rifles) 

Douglas. Bbolto Johnstone L eut.-Coinmaader ^ N 


Le gh Coorad Royal Sussex Regt 

Lews Tob as Royal Sussex Regt 

LJster J H Royal Sussex Regt 

Loard. L D*. Royal Sussex Regt 

McCoroicL H aSib Ba London Regt {Art sts Rifles) 

MacDonald ) B Aust abun.£xpedv torce V ctona 

MacElwee H K. Ians of Court O TC 

MacMillan W aSthBn London Regt (Art sts R fles) 

Meere MC sflhBn London Regt (Queen s Alestm n lers) 

Mercer L S Royal Natal Air Serv ce 

Meo / 9th Bo Londds Regt (Art sts R Ses) 

Monlgooiery hlont Australian Expedy Force A cloru 

Morley C. Capt snd Nlancbesiei Regt 

Elams C V Royal Fus 1 eri (C tyof l^ndon Regt ) 

Morris L A./ Royal Fus bertjCiir ofLondon Regt j 

Mosm PS end Lieut N. ug a Own { Royal Lancaster Regt ) 

Mntock F C. Royal Army Med calCorps 

Muody A Royal Engineers 

Efurphy H Royal rngnters 

Marpbr T„a8lhBn London Reel (Ait sis Rifles) 

N bleu R Royal Eng neefS , 

N ght ngale C T x8ib Bit London Regl (Atusts R fles) 
Noonan. F AustfalUn Expedy Force Victoria . 

Northend W F.^ Royal Army Med eal Corps’ 

Osborne IV fth 8n Devonshire Regt 

ParsW A 3 aShBn London Regt s sR fles) 

Pauerson Hector Austral an Expedy Fore* 

Paitson EEL. sSih Bn Londoo Re t {Art sts R fles) 

Paul A Lee CpL Royal Fus I «rs (C ty of London Regt) 

Paul G Lee Cpl Royal Army Med eat Corn 
Pearsoo R O and L cut sfltn Bo London R^ (Artists) 
Penny W N aSih Bn London Regt(Atluts iGfles) 

Fe ty E Royal Eng neers 
PteO Royal Army Med c#l Corps * 

Pie R VV Sapper Royal Eng neers 

Ourk D 3rd Bn Duke of Cornwall sL gbi InfanitT 

Randall H J Royal Army Med eal Corps 

Robb as L Royal Army Med cal Co ps 

Rol*rts Tom RCTal Army Med eal Corps 

Kushbrook A Middlesex Bn Cyclst Corps 

^nwirwA. RopI Army Med cal Corps 

SeWSben C 13th Kent ngton Bn. London Regt 

Scott J B Capt and Adj K fle B gad 

Shackle on F N. Duke orWetliogidn a[\VescRid n£ Regt) 



The Lay 

HE LAY FIGURE 0\ ART 
\ND THE NATIONAL SPIRIT 

‘HA^x a prophet amongst us?” asked 
-ntic. “Is there an% onesrho can foretell 
future of art v,nll be, and what are to be 
opments in >ear$ to come’’ 

"uUuons about the future are rather 
able,” said the Man with the Red Tie, 
prophets r6!e is alwajs a thankless one 
luble about what may be ’ ’ 
ause tb^e isa certain fasanation in what )ou 
ulauon ” returned the Cntic , “ and because 
atural ui tmet to wonder what will be the 
consequences of present-da\ happenings, 
of us like to imasnne that we hate the gift 
heev" 

needs no prophet to foretell the future of 
an art,” broke m the Plain Man. “Art 
ig — bejond hope of rccoTcrv Mar has 
t” 

ly should war kill art ’ " questioned the Critic 
ace a necessit) for its esutence ’ ” 
course It js," replied the Plain ^tan. ‘ \rt 
eury and a product of peaceful and luxurious 
Its purpose is onl) to amuse , and neces- 
It disappears when people are faced with 
nous facts of life and hare neither mone> to 
on luxunes nor time to gire to amusement.’’ 
a, as Europe IS at war European art disappears,” 
ented the Man with the Red Tie , “and we 
not worry oursehes any more about it, 
Qtor future, is that your aipiment?" 
liat about sums u Up, agreed the Plain Man- 
hare had a long spell of peace and we hare 
pretty prosperous for a great many years, 
t has had a very good innu^s, and we bare 
Hi a good deal of time and money on it. For 
uturewe shall base to do without it, it goes 
ray of most of our other luxunes." 

There speaks the practical, common-sense man 
is not afilicled with imagination,” laughed the 
I with the Red Tie. * To him art seems to be 
nuy or an amusement because he has never felt 
need of it. That it can be counted among the 
*ssities of human life has nei er occurred to him.’ 
Alt a necessity ’ MTiai nonsense ' ” cned the 
in Man ' How can it be a necessity’” 

Because it is needed for the eflectn e expression 
lutnan ideas,” answered the Cntic. “Because 
IS the medium through which the thoughts and 
lings of the human race are best made manifest 
a nations art the national spint is most plamly 
Jared, and the leieJ of that lutions mtelbgence 
ziS 


Figure 

IS most clear!} esiablished The aiUon that lias 
no art is like the man who has no artislic sense, 
undevelt^d both mentally and spiritually " 

“But if It was all that, it would flourish just as 
much in war as m peace,” protested the Pbin Man 
“ Nothing would kill it. But look at facts. MTio is 
thinking about art now ’ I tell > ou it is dead." 

‘ \ou mean that you arc not thinking about it," 
said the Man waih the Red Tie “ But hate you 
eser giscn it a thought except in your spare 
moments? Hate you eter regarded it os part of 
jouf life? To you it has only been an amusement, 
and aou sav it is dead simply because rou hate no 
time just now for amusing yourseff " 

“Yes, the people who say that art is dead are 
those who luve never realised that it is aliiT,” 
agreed the Cntic. “Uar cannot kill an unless 
It kills first the spint of the nation by which that 
art was produced. Took at countries like Poland, 
Bohemia, and Serbu , is their art dead ’ " 

* Then if art cannot be killed whs are you 
worryai^ about its future’ asked the Plain ^lan. 

“ It will go on just the same whether there is war 
or peace." 

“No there you are wrong" cned the Cnoc. 
“If war changes the nauonal spirit it will change 
too the art of the lanoru If war makes us less 
fnrotous, less limmous, and less careless, if, ai 1 
believe it will u strengthens our character and 
leads us to think more senousU, our art will 
become stronger and greater, finer m spint and 
more noble in its aims. Art mil ^ed the 
fnvobties and affectations which haie grown upon 
It in tunes of peace, just as the nation will throw off 
Its peace-produced slackness and love of ease. 
But exacih what will be the nature of the charge 
It IS not easy to forecast at this moment — that is 
why I want a prophet who can see into the future.” 

“Reason out the future by the analogv of the 
past,-” suggested the Manmththe RedTie "Tbe 
nations you have just quoted provide you with 
suflfciently striking instances.” 

“kes. they prove that even when, as a conse- 
quence of war, advetsi^ overtakes a nation art is 
potent to keep alive the nahonal spint, and is often 
a bond of union between peoples of the same race, ’ 
agreed the Oiuc ‘ In Poland, after many years 
of disRiembennent the national «pint survives and 
IS eloquently expressed ;n the worts of her artisls. 
Amcm^ilie Czechs of Bohemia and 'Moravia and 
thor near relations, the Serbo-Croats, art is of para 
mount importance as a means of expressing national 
aspiratKRis. M v, I sai , does not kill an 

The Lat Ficcitc. 
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( IMPRESSIONS OF BRITTANY 
IN WAR TIME BY FRAN- 
CINE ALMOND SKETCHES 
I BY W DOUGLAS ALMOND R I 


P EACrrUI Bnttan) ThatpartofFrance 
so belo\ed by artists for its primitive 
simplicity. Its days of dazzling sunsbme 
when shadows are as purple as those of 
the Midi, Its da> s of mists and rain when son baked 
colour glows with a luscious softness through its 
bath of delicious moisture Brittany, with its note 
of black that always comes “}ust right — the 
note that gives such surprising value to the tawny 
jellows, brilliant blues and gorgeous reds and 
purples Brittany the happy restingplace of 
Americans who know their Europe, and of Great 
briton* who love their little Britlarj 
And you who love it are you still th nking of it 
as Peaceful Lntlany? Come, then and see it in 
war time, see it warm with pulsating lifeandmove 
ment , see it more gorgeous still with its added 
L\V Ivo ?7o. — S eptemser igiy 


colour of thousands and tens of thousands of 
soldiers Scarlet and blue soldiers drilling for 
war m open spaces where peace used to reign 
Sappers in fatigue uniforms of cotton that once 
was blue and now by repeated washin-,s and sun 
kissings runs a riotous gamut of hydrangea tones 
from deepest purple to mauvish pmk Sappers 
quite unconscious of their colour value as, with 
spades over their shoulders that catch the glinting 
sunshine they swing along in hundreds bent upon 
experimental trench digging Soldiers marching 
and manceuvring and dancing around m bayonet 
practice The air filled with the rattle of musketry, 
the tramp tramp tramp of moving battalions and 
ever and anon the bogle call ' ‘ Poilus every 
where, energeUc alert, indulging in hlasat as they 
peel potatoes for the evening meal outside the 
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rj casernes, Poilus encircling lavotrs 
he> bammtr and punch and pound thtir 
1 hdan^in^s m iniitition — md a good one 
the energetic lircton bUnchustuses The) 

I \\ ish Lser)ihm^ the) po-.stiS m a perfect 
of detnljncsT dccoruiing tfic suw/umling 
with everj imagiinble utile of VM mng 
from scirkt cloth trousers to \ariegated 
And this 
‘ I’eiceful 
) ” 

npertctms 
ilitir^ life 
taffofTcers 
'leir co/Tee 
terrasse of 
dCltel de 
where, on 
I'la of the 
inin^ room, 
ordmt s 
ngs nf Ihg 
t liic used 
the {o,\d 
of tounsls 
here are 
ks now — I 
St selfishly 

’ ' riinnk 
tn ' — and 
ed, one 
help feeling 
: Trance ts 
oTrenchthan 
as been for a 
lon„ time 
d Trance 
diluted by 

kittle Pont 
en, la coquette 
Pinistcte, IS 
.iu\elj m the sulks because Concaroeau 
> been faeoured with soldiers and she has 
t. Indeed, ih'* nealry that CMSls among the 
feretit villages as to which shall have the 
latest number of “Piou Pious” to house and 
)k after would be ludicrous if it were not so 
d 

Throughout the department of Finisieie the 
•asant women by common consent have adopted 
livers,!! mourning One no longer sees gay cap 
Dbons or coloured tabhers And these women 


of Bntuny have taken on nn air of greater dignity 
in their Sombre hUck, garments \\ hat matter if 
thc> pirvonally hive not lost their loved ones 
the) iiut on mourning out of rwpvct to the heroes 
who hjvc so brtvciv pvin thiir lives “jwiur la 
Ttfrit " fctetlaja nnd I’lriJons, n is off iht same, 
the costumes of the llretiin womtn form a sombre 
bbek background to ibc gi) toi'c of the fishermen 
whichrvktplbnl 
hintb) frequent 
dippings m djes 
of«biu:hi7g)tlJow 
ochtesand burnt 
Siennas. 

I'ont JAbb^, 
being so nt-ar 
IJuiinpcr, IS jeir 
(leliLirlyfiioured 
in the way of 
troops. 1 hegreal 
cornent rs full vl 
invalids, housed 
and enred fur by 
(he. KehgKUsea 
»butallthccon 
vents uf 1 ranee 
KCtngitenup to 
tbe. care of the 
wounded— and 
tluae Keligu*' 
uses,shtuudedin 
their picturesque 
habits, add 
greatly to ihe ' 
beauty uf tbe 
Hunduful scene 
as the) glide 
through the 
streets on their 
quiet visits of 
mere) 

Even the re- 
fined beauty of 
Quimperle has taken on a milit-iry aspect 
“Les blcssfa" seek the refreshing shadows of 
the thick, beautifully clipped trees that make 
such deliciously shaded alleys around the old 
square 

But of all the towns of Fimstcre Dou-imener 
strikes us as being niosi rampantly, what Americans 
call “ It" And to add another Americanism, it s all 
tbatand somemoietoo" Douamenez is wonder 
ful. It IS so strong so vnbrant, so ncli m vitality 
that It acts upon one hke a tonic It makes one 
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ashamed to be anything but vigorous Slackers! 
I am sure such poor worms would cease to crawl 
m Douarnenez It may be the air, which is in 
vigoratmg and pure , it may be the stern life of 
active physical labour, but wl atever it is itsthere 
and is foundi-d on the good old adage of ‘ Early 
to bed and early tons' Dojarnenez begins to 
bestir Itself at five in th'‘ morning and it keeps 



tt magnifcent reveille’ 

And what a sit,lit to see the fisliing fleer eight 
hundred stron^, s wrl around the jett) all swin<nn 
m on the same tack all bent to the same graceful 
angle and each boat settling down wath the quiet 
precision of a veteran that is all order and no rule 
Then the ratde of the anchor chains — rrrnpt 
I ike a charge of musketry it echoes through the 
surrounding hills and the sails— browns yellows 
and tawny pinks— are lowered and in their places 
fastened to tlie masthead-, float out the filets 


bleus , vaporous in their fairy like beauty, fine 
as cobwebs they wave and float and festoon them 
selves in every imaginable shade of grey and blue 
and mauve, one blending into the other in a 
bewildering billowy mass of soft colour, unt 1 
Douarnenez harbour rivals m witchery the enchant 
ment of fairyland 

«ter the patrol njth fi.ed bajonets hat made its 
roundofthe town 
— for all sold ers 

must bemby nine 
o clock — we 
oftens'^ealawayto 
thequay andfrom 
there make a cir 
cuit of the town 
by skirting the 
water sedge At 
low tide one can 
almost but not 
quite pick ones 
way over the sea 
weed covered 
rocks to the Isle 
of Tristan the 
summer home 
of Jacques Riche- 
pin Surrounded 
by Its solid 
walls of stone 
masonry this 
romantic look 
mg island gives 
one furiously 
to think of 
that picturesque 
rascal La Fon 
taiielle who m 
*595 took refuge 
there after 
terrorising the 
peopleofBrmany 
with his awe 
inspiring bngandage It is a moment too to dw ell 
upon the quamt leg-nd of I a Ville d Is that city of 
fabulous culture and luxurious vice In order to 

*= of K,„B Gmllon, 

.'wping faihir 

and unlocked ihe gotes, so alien in' the eaters 
mat >kmpesluous tsates engulfed the 

223 
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float ng «eb« arc traced against the 
sV} an 1 tl forest of mtsjs rises up 
(all and sira t-l t s !t oucticd nst 
t]«. lo roi If II di)tne lU 
sctni. IS a fcl r ous I urner of \oIu{>. 
t ous t f< Jt i! e n pi t tm c n alts 
f It a j etch nj, t ) I for tser in 
if c int.n orj One need not, I ) r 
eser search for cfftcis” in 
Duuan n u Ml one lus to du is 
to M (U, tl c dyw q( tl c UoU-t d 
flreiagnc llLntndm rabicandnnt juc 
I t I s tuated tn the set) Ct ttc of 
tie t wi and tfTeclj" cone lo 
ole 

It as fro ml s comfortable pr nt 
(f sinLige llut our aston si d c]cs 
S3 a ro t garden come mini ng 
gi 1) do n the steep incl n a d a 
brascr r kc j,ard ti sras never seen. 
\ seel n of < ne of tl c r n ents 
ha ! Ixin 0 d red to ll c front and 
as n tw ) lo l! c stat on 11 
fore lea mg the ca. erne it lud been 
united I) gfis of June roses, 
r ety miT) gallanti) stuck a rose 
n the Uur I f h s r fl and on tl l> 
cm e at ju ck nirch between roM 
of black robed wl t. caj ped women 
of Douan ei cz and backed by that 


d him on h s fly ng 
randS ncGu^nol^ 
ng them call ng 
the ktn,, to throv 
Dahut as the v eked 
of the d saster 
t s here n plain 
of Houamenez po t 
Gra \on filing h s 
ter Dahut nto the 
and she became 
en of Bad Vi eather 
he nat ves «ay One 
ear he whistle and 
•fihen the ten pest 

t to see the wonde 
ott of Douarnenez n 
□f ts most enchant 
noments one must 
t by the pale moon 
when the delicate 

»24 
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wbich Gu) de NJaupassant called Ibe \Kird most 
utiful ba) in the world It was an inspiring 
It braie and ga) ' Smiling joung faces and 
tenn^' e)e5 marching to war under their canopj 
osts 

Halt The men come to a standstill, md 
coq oral who has trained them goes down each 
a d shakes hands with each 
lartirig soldier and the cheer 
Au reioir men caporal 
mds down the imes, and then 
a) the) march again, and the 
dding red June roses is the 
,t farewell we haie from 

The digmt) and grate of the 
1, shm girls in iheu simpl) 




rSKSClI MIirTARl TirM 

draped shawls that gne such classic elegance to 
the figure, crowaied b) the close fitting bonnet of 
line, white tulle, js fascinating The energetic 
little Sardinieres in their caps of embroidered diet 
and stout sabots seem of another race, )et they 
are e^er> jot as interesting 

Co watch Vhft vMicgatcd fyvnorama that passics 
along the rue Jean Bart is a neitr ending pleasure 
to the person who has e)cs to see and nerves that 
cannot be shatttred by the incessant clack of 
sabots sinking the stone pavement, vrilh the 
peevAwt clcs-svcat viwst.esbi«atvrig soond that we 
have learned to love It.is the music that haunts 
the fisherman m his lonei) night vigils at sea — the 
music of* Le pays Breton F A 

M llalnuier, Under Secietary of State for the 
Fine Arts in France, has charged M PaulCinist), 
Inspector General of Histone Monuments vriih the 
preparation of a “ I ivTe d Or record ng the names 
of all members of the profession of art in France 
whose lives have been sacrifced m defence of the 
fatherland during the present war According to 
a list published m July the number of French 
artists, architects, and students of the chief Pans 
sdwsols who had fallen on the field of beitllehad 
then reached neailj two hundred 
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I N MLMORIAM CHARLl S ED 
WARD MALLOWS h\ ALI RED 
\OCKNrA 

ftip death on June •• of Mr C L Mallous 
I R 1 11 \ cinie as a shock to most of his ac 
qiwmtinces md to those who onh knew him b> 
his ik 1 or some time the state of his health 
had caused anxiet) to his relations and to an 
miiinatc circle of fneml hi t his end was une\ 
pecttd His work ' as so escellent and atlractue 
that eierj one regrets his death ajiart from the 
sen e i f jiersonal loss His opportunities to fulfl 
his an 1 iticns would haic incrcised and no doubt 
the results would hast been important He was 
on!) fift) tears of ai,e and had his destm) been 
otherwise he would ha\e tontributed sttH more to 
the art of the daj 

An architect must be judi,ed b> the buddings he 
lias executed unless like Mr Thomas Hard) he 
has deserted the practice o! architecture and has 
de\cloj>ed his talents otherwise Man) men hare 
succeeded well b) using tic foundations of their 
careers for other than the orig ii il purposes and 
thoUph the) may adorn a different walk in life 
their early training ts of vital consequence Men 
could bt named also who are architects b) pro- 


fession but who are known'equall) well for attain 
ments unconnected with building They lead dual 
lives as It were without the stigma usually attached 
to that state It is significant that the late Mr 
Mallovs aio ded the temptation to abandon his 
{rofcssion entirely or to share it with some other 
occupation The inducements were obvious. He 
had gifts which would have won him fame apart 
from Ills aptitude for building and it was natural 
that modestly conscious of such possibilities he 
should consider the different future open to him 
Rut he ilways refused the beckoning sirens m the 
other Helds of art So it Was with work supple 
mentar) to his calling He ivTote occasional!) for 
instance but only to amplify the message convejed 
b) his admirable drawings or in appreciation of 
a brother architect. He dfustrated books but not 
those with an alien subject Everything he did 
was a means to one end and that was Architecture 
He felt the nobibtj of his theme and made it his 
chief consideration m life 
Mallov-s was a great artist producing fine work 
and insp nng others todo likewise Hisenthususm 
was contagious and his influence was far reach ng 
He was thorough and took far more trouble over 
the details of his work than is often supposed to be 
possible b) men of genius His business drawings 
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rt/ purel} artistn. work Lilelumcr viho miphi 
ha\ebetonic «nieof I nglmd'ifortincMarchitects 
had he continued his earliest studies, MjIIobs 
would hase won a djflerent sort of immonalin 
changing his ground. One c m sjiocuhte, as he 
used to d », on the direction in which hi» fanc) 
would haie led him Ijdmgnph) would Ime 
apiiciledtohimflnds'owould pastel Ht would 
Inse piifeTTed water-colours to oiK jnotabls, 
and landsca;>e [xnnting would hate attraaed him 
rvKWc thaw wotl. Hte lose of Natuts. 

would hase taken him to the countr) and the 
sea, where his sense of colour would have found 
exjifcssion tn countless charming records hut 
■I IS tisc!es» to enrrs thu tram of thought am 
further M hat Mr Mallows did not do is onlv 
an cxenisc in imagination a matter of some 
regrti, perhaps m new of hi> artistic abihtics 
what he ^ctualls accomplished was worthj of 
him and that t» the first con^lderatlon. 

\t the Rot-al ^cadem> School*, Mallows wa» 
a promumg student of architecture, and tltough 
he did not attain foremo«t rank there he 'Tuned 
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t iti this d r<.cti[>n seemed ti o exceptional to iiutxhed Ins intent on to succeed ns an ArcliitecC 
iimorcd and in after jears he would express He 1 oped to accomplish great thiOaS, not onlj :n 
et that he I ad n it sciied the opportun tj hi» own pract ce but m the realm of architectural 
rded him tog it up the •vtud) of aribiietmnr education 

lai ur ol tl s I th T branch ol art I hc) were ItuildiriB wotV soon began to tTesjxiss in the 
) fleeting, regrets hoieitr for ht never relin most desirable way for a profcvn >nal man on the 
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loclem revival of architectural thought in 
alannmg did not jitld him opportunities to 
s ideas to a practical test, as in the case of 
of his contemporaries, but that, probablj, 
have been onlj a matter of time His most 
ant scheme concerned London, being a pro 
improvement of the south side of the Thames 
is al’fta)s a pleasure to \ou\t at dra'MTigs b) 
e architect whether the) were merelj rough 
in his sketch books or ebboratel) « orked out 
s, such as the conjectural restoration of 
lion Court I'dacefp *31), from arch'eolr^ical 
ujiplied bj Mr Ernest Ijivv, F S \ Mallows 
qual pains v ith dramngs executed for other 
Cits with whom, irf his jounger dajs he was 
) in tivour His silken pencil work, firm and 
sive was of rare beaut), and his pen draw 
though naiurall) less s)mi>athetic were of 
il) quolit) He tlrew ancient buildings fith 
love of architecture to sustain his tnlercsl in 
ibjeci before him, and when engaged ujvon 
>vvn designs he endeavoured to impl> the 
net he felt for his chosen profession Archi 
re to him vsas not men.!) the tonvcnieni groujr- 
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mg of rooms of Ui/Tertiit 
si/ea for different piiqioses, 
but the expression of a great 
ideal , and he possessed die 
power to transmit this en 
thusiasm b> means of most 
distinguished dtiwangs 
rersonall) Mr Mallows 
was a hard worker, retepinc 
of new ideas and adaptable 
to changing tondilions 
Lnthusiasni was his watch 
word and modest) his un 
changing quilit) He was 
mugiiaiiimous ind ever 
read) tohelp others through 
their diftitulties Hi» los^ 
will be felt for man) a jear 
til tonic An artist friend 
write- “ One of his greatest 
I h inCtensiics was his pi- 
Monati loveof liltle children 
Hiinics gardens, and rliil 
dren were things he would 
dream of" With these 
words this appretuiion mav 


be closed for no Ijtttcr 
epiuph could be written 
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T iiri'e paint I'RS or iiir 

NEW YORK SCHOOL. BY 
JOHN COURNOS 

CH\H\rTtK nihtr tlun “cinrm iml ‘ prcut 
nt-S' ■’ li th<. chitf condition of nrt ri'vc Jo iK 
sil-iHl-J ‘Niw \otk ‘'cliool of {vunlmg more 
th,\ua(kcadc i^o Not thit jlnsuisanctt tliinj, 
in \nicricrm in Winslow Itointr Ind tin id) 
Utn ivnntint; for min) \inrs In'. enmnscs 

of fi turnun and llu mi and Uhm ln\t Ken 
ntkn wkdgid tolic more piiri.!) nitiiein «pmt iliin 
milliin^ iku hid Ktn done U|i to ^I1^ tune 1 lii- 
Cl in|viriii\tl) till) appreciilii n of Mdlil and Ins 
intrcHiuition to Amirici h\ sinli \\f rtli) pioneers ns 
Innes-., Hunt and Li I iir^ Ind nUo no lilllciffitt 
in tumin^ ccrum minds tow iriN chnracUns.nlion 
Moremer, the principles formuliitd h) Millet 
"Inch arc in spirit the prmcipUs of the Ne« \ork 
prmip took on an \mcnain ftiMHir i jrociss 


s h I i I irti I 'ill tre it lincfl) of three of its 
ri|jrt I iitii n » ml) rs 

Mr R b rt Htnri is tlie intelkctinl and the 
s|Kk».sniin f lilt i,r iij and therefore in a sense 
Its leader il o i{.b b> n > mniis llie most txpressiie 
if Its imnciphs Haling won neognition before 
til etikr lit his used his pi sition to champion 
Ins Ml ms and aside from this he lusesublisheda 
s li<x 1 in Hhith he li is inspired some of tlic)oiinger 
tntrgits with tilt s.imc sjnnt 

Mr lUnri rtgmls emotion as tht sUrling point 
« f irt Ihtn thtrt is iht iniclket to organise this 
mi tion lut the mind hcsiis should alwa)s be 
the tcol and seriint of the ht irt neitr its master 
|oMr H( nri art Is r R is the organ 
ivalion of cm non the organis.ation of ideas tlie 
or).inis.itim of the ivaktie \nd orgamsition 
I riHliitts wkit Mr Htnri chooses to cal! the 
tnki^iilx of a work of art His jirefcrente for the 
word inicgnt) to the m re iinnersitl) used 


tneouraped no hltk b\ the 
deniocntic, anti ftiiilal dot 
tnnes of Walt ‘Whitman 
T he real importance of 
the group Maa tint p.iinters 
"ho delineated tluncter 
and chose their subjects at 
home ceased to be isol ited 
phenomena, the) strosc to 
impart a national signifi 
cance to their produetions 
1 lie moiomcnl, m one 
Sense was a reiolt against 
academic art, whicli liad as 
s.trong a following in 
America as elsewhere 
While us principles were 
sutTcientl) elastic to admit 
into Its kingdom men of 
mdiiidual imagination like 
^rthur B Danes with his 
genius for strange abstract 
beauty and A P R)der 
"1th his powers of ‘!)rical 
nnenbre its objections 
bait been directed m the 
mini against that host of 
painters whose slaiish 
imitations of clissical and 
traditional art are an 
anachronism in a new 
count!) like Amenca So 
much for the causes (hat 
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lo\c Tills nun is nn indiuditil, >ci a Upe \«)u 
md I hoc met him '•omcwherc It is Ins c\ts 
tint p-ip uiu In tlum hts the vidncss of nil the 
'tnVers of the cirth since men hipnn to work at 
funnies Mr Iknri liimself would cal! this portrait 
I state mail of life \nd Iikecetri effictuil state 

meni it is its own eoninienf 

Mr }!tnn Ins put a mtmher of l\U£;hin!j lxi)Son 
cim IS, Init the jollnst youngster of all Jo^te tan 
SluiUn he has juinitd in Hollmd Sureh m tins 
nse th irtist blew lire uh into Ins p.unt, and the 
resuU Is a h\e, luif^bnij^ bn\, whose htlle liods is 
sinking, and fairlj hubhlin^ our 'ulh mirth It 
is anu/iiiK th.li a ihilds momentar) moral should 
lu\e iKtn e uij.lit mi suctessfulK with the brush 
It is not mere \irm<isit\ th it m ikes this i bnlinnt 
* in\ is Indeeil, Mr flenri abhors the art that 
loinistsof triekswith tlie brush, and he asks for 
simxrui ruber than dnh 

If the New \ork ^rtnip has m Mr Ilmri a fine 
verMtile punter and a \ ilunt champion of us 
Jirinaples, u owes niueh of its distinction to Mr 
fieort.e I iiks 'V niestcr of ^rnn without equal m 
Ills countn llecaiist of his mten'el) sampathetH 
outlonk on hnmanna hn art like Millets has 
lieen called demoeratit but ns its conceptions are 
iliEtnified and its technique broad and refined it 
e-innot but Viea.se eieii those who e-onsidcr art a 
ihms; csseiitullv nnsiocratic Indeed his strength 
lies in the fact that he aehicies his result neither 
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bt whit 1\ I ‘steicnson called ‘a brutal assault 
on the feelings, nor b) sior> interest ns in the case 
of Josef Israels who in the words of Henlej, 
in ikes no secret of his design on jour tears, and 
asks lou to sit down and have a good erj with 
him I uks IS less blunt, more subtle in his 
jisjchulogj He makes his aiiped through sheer 
eharaeter and through his vigorous presentation of 
character in the punters sense His method 
{Krhips resembles Millets It is Iikelj that if 
Millet |uimcd streets and caf^s instead of meadows 
ind jieasants huts, he would have punted them 
verj much as I uks paints them 

I uks s best pictures rev cil not ilone the artists 
joj in life, but in his inaterul Hie smell of paint 
to him Is as the smell of powder in the true 
soldier He revels in it — to him ' piintmj, is 
colour —and, notwithstanding this avowal, lie 
emplojs colour ind drawing only ns a means to an 
end as a medium for the interpretation of cluracter 
Hie artist who was the first to paint the ‘East 
Side of New \ork is happiest when he pnints the 
humble nun and women of the slums with hearts 
under their rags and the pathos of human frailtj m 
their ejes — ‘ the ejes of the poor, but not m the 
Itaudclainan sense To be a ])oet of the poor and 
vet not be sordid is something of an achievement 
I here is TTie I ukss most admired picture 

It Is i jojous canvas, a picture to live with Fur 
all their ragged attire, the tiro little maidens, lock 
ing their hands tc^ether, art is happv os princesses 
lltiH ilh their rags their joung bodies are respond 
ing for tliat bntf moment to a single emotion to 
the unswerving utvdterable Uw of rhjthm which 
acknowledges neither povertj nor wealth Ihe 
action IS unmistakable , the verj hair of the flaxen 
Vivned one seersv^ Vvbetwvilj dvTicvr.p'VTidsUe^Tmng 
with the generous movement of the bodj Ihe 
sense of light warmth ind joj consistentlj per 
meatcs the entire canvas, and there is a kind of 
stipjirtssed opulence in its colour Those w ho wall 
see a suggestion of histler m tlie soft mellow 
cjualitj of the punting can hardly ful to noie one 
significant distmaion Ihe dominating note of 
Tie Sf'tlers is movement \\ htstler, on the other 
Kind was a master of repose his fi{,urcs subtlv 
lietuttful and driamhkc have trai often the sense 
erf arrested action as thoui,h the) were dimh Con 
SCTous that a great mist was punting them 

Nearer the U histicnan mood and jet a document 
so munsclj hunun and belonging definiteb to its 
author is Tie I title Grn Gtrl though « forms 
a temperamental contrast to Tie S/teUrs, it is not 
less love?) m its own fashion Here we hive the 
241 
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r with ^a^atlons upon the theme. C%eT} “ breenness,’’ “«nap ’* ‘ plenl\ of go ” “ red blood " 
can'Tss is gTe\ — shawl, dress and “gumption,” etc The artist himstlf giscs us 
ind are atiraaisd) gradated like musicaJ saluablecmical assistance when he declares that he 
huh a'lain their cre'cendo in a single aims at manliness frankness, and love of the 
F black that forms the hat The astonish game," and again when he tells us that he is 
g i« the wav the artist has caught the interested m “the steam and the sweat of the 
of a mood, a mood all the more streets” And so he loves to paint the pnze fight 
because the method of presenting it is the polo gune, the circus, children swimming — 
bl\ indis-'oluble from the mood itself , hie amthuig tliat lus in it life jnvousness, action, the 
bv ^^^i'u^e which read aloud conveys as movement of humans at pliv In more wlier 
) Its onomatopccu as bv its content. mood he paints labourers escavatmg the traffic of 

pro'ific brush of Luks has painted otlier the streets, the men at the dc ks, and like scenes 
> little 1-=^ notable than these There is of manly esertion lie indeed seems to illustme 
Ct hts Mor impres ive for its dignity of i single phase of \t all ^^■hl'maI^. that pK-ise which 
lien Its lustre of colour and above all for secs glory m all bodilv movement Mr Bellows 
icttr Ilowshiewdlv human the old mans htmseli will tell you VuniU iliat the end he lus 
ve \mencan street urchin would call him m view is not benutv — is lisiiitv !•> undersuwid 


e guv that la, a 
a merchant good 
in^ a btncim and 
>t a slight sue^estvon 
3^1 in hia make up 
snd tender picture 
Guthir which show* 

V fsth'T and chubbv 
absorbed m the 
r musical latrumenl 
client piece cf still 
I the wav To the 
category belongs the 
and D ll m which «e 
in incidentil dis 
even i rag dull can 
souL One could go 
dtfimteiv descnbin,. 
us csnvasc-s c f this 
r, whc« landscapes 
rdlv less d stinguished 
his tenn , there is 
fftriTg rn fftem aff 
Iiarly akin to the 
ws genuk frank per 
tv, and then, is some 
m his best work which 
us tKii love of the 
« 15 os cmial lohisarL 
George Bell >ws. a 
of Mr Henn and 
f the voungcjt tf the 
\ork group, is 
ml) an ams: of energy 
uic»nuc American 
vmology would de- 
w Ills on as havvng 
»4* 
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ihc conventional sense — and that his one great 
1 IS character, at (he same time he announces 
egoncall) that ' each canvas should be a 
-pnsL \s a painter of the propitious strenuous 
dram-itic moment he indeed lives up to his 
entinn. He is genuinely refreshing and enter 
nmg in the peculiarly sane and happy way of 
e who has boyish percepnons and who invariably 
uses b) the way to obsene the healthy comedy of 
eryday life 

I have in mind the Fori) fiio Aids which if not 
great picture has at least the merit of being 
ffirenl from other petures Iherc is a strong 
cment of surprise in it and the pleasurable 
ensaiion it arouses in one is considerable If you 
iw It in a gallery of Old Masters you would be 
ompelled to pause and to notice it It is as 
hough m strolling ihrouth the gallery, you had 
uddcnly come upon an unexpected wrmdow and 
our eyes strayed for a moment from the pictures 
o the out-of-doors, and rested upon a scene <rf a 
trangcly familiar character , m this case, a pool of 
water im a summer day an army of youngsters dis- 
porting themseltcs in it and performing charac 
teristic, boyish antics, wtuchreveal what is peculiarly 
S44 


simian in the young male, and arouse thereby our 
nsibte, healthy emotions Mr Bello rs achieves 
the same ingenuous realism m his pnte-fight 
petures His landscapes again reveal the same 
effort to depict nature as a masculine manifestation 
It IS no easy matter to discuss Mr Bellows 
technique He has often achieved his intention at 
the espense of other things The worst tendency 
in some of ins earlier vinie canvases is toward 
blacLishncss the best tendency tow-ard characten 
sation suggestive of Daumier He has done much 
to correct his fault and his colour has improved 
Mr Bellows, who iv about thirty years old, wns 
fortunate enough to receive recognition early and 
his works are not only to be found in the great 
American museums, but have already attracted no 
little attention at international exhibitions on the 
Continent 

These three artists are also distinguished for 
their black and white drawings m which even 
more than in the paintings, character is the salient 
feature. Indeed,the>.ew^ork,Schoolhasesercised 
a great deal of influence on American illustration 
and has caused it to tend more and more towards 
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T he national competition 
OF SCHOOLS OF ART, 1915 

There is a pro\eib vhich sa>s that threat 
ened men live long, and it looks as i/ the National 
Art Competition would survive, at all events for a 
considerable period, the attacks that seemed at one 
time likel) to endanger its existence And it is 
encouraging to find that although the art schools 
under the Board of Educa 
tion have paid their toll of 
male students to the great 
armies raised to defend the 
countrj, the exhibition of 
the National Art Compe 
lition showed no collective 
falling off vn quality or in 
the number of vv orks shown 
Taken altogether the exhi 
bition was at least as good 
as that of last jear, and in 
the circumstances this is on 
achievement It is to be 
hoped that the danger of e\ 
tmctionno longer threatens 
the National Art Compen 
tion and that funds may 
be found to extend its 
range, in spite of the 
evitable economies of the 
State (h-it must follow the 
war In the coming severe 
competition for markets we 
shall need all the skill of 
our designers and crafts 
men, and ever) thing should 
be done to encourage the 
practical teaching of the 
applied arts in our schools 
The exhibitions at the 
Victoria and Albert Mu 
seum might, however, be 
mon. fuilv representative 
of the work produetd b) 
students in all p.irts of the 
kingdom It should be 
possible to include each 
jear contnliuiions from the 
London Central School of 
Arts and Crafts and from 
the Roval College of Art, 
and even to recover ihe 
former connection with the 
Scottish schools of art, in 


some of which excellent work is done The 
Scottish group, which m b>gone jears took a 
promment part m the National Art Competition, 
IS now represented by a single institution — the 
Lauder Technical School at Dunfermline But 
of all the abstentions the most remarkable is that 
of the Royal College of Art, to which attention has 
been called more than once m the pages of The 
Studio At the Royal College the picked students 
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in 1912 thc> carried ofT 
nme of the tlcNcn awarded 
m that >car One of the 
j.o!d nicdalhsu in 1912 «as 
Mice Lilian flitchcocl., 
who must surd) hold the 
record for scrsatility and 
numbers of awards m the 
N'aiional .\rt Comiietition 
Miss Hitchcock won a 
siher as well as a gold 
medal in 1912, a gold 
medal and three silier 
medals m 1913 and three 
siher medals in 19 
Thu )ear she excelled her 
record of 1913 b) gaining 
a gold medal, three silier 
medals, and two bronre 


rWOOnnON HVLOI-I'F 
IN (rotneciiMc in 
rs SCHOOI OF AXT, 
VAKSLESONP) 

the schools cun 
b) the Board of 
tion receiie their 
training and their 
ought to be shown 
jtnpanson with that 
the local centres, 
lork from the Ro)^} 
je, or the National 
'raining School as it 
formeil) called, was 
s included in the ex 
on until compara 
recent limes, and 
appears to be no 
n for Its exclusion 
mly none has eier 
assigned 

spite of the absence 
niliiarj reasons of 
jcrs of male students, 
romen were less sue 
u! in the competition 
915 than they base 
on SCI era! occasions 
n conditions were 
lal Taking the gold 
ils as the standard, the 
en hase taken only 
out of seven, while 
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Bergnei was Tepresented b> a music 
cabinet in light wood with figures of 
musicians and singers very bright and 
gay in colour, on the panel of each 
door Better hoiever than the large 
figures were the charming little designs 
of fauns placed at each corner of the 
panels \ circular tobacco box m 
stained wood bj the same artist was in 
execution and colour one of the best 
things of Its hind in the exhibition 
Miss Bergner gamed a silver medal for 
her work, and similar awards were given 
to Miss Louise Benjamin for the dainty 
and elaborate floral designs m her 
decoration of a box and to Miss 


medals and she has also been 
awarded the Pnncess of Malcss 
Scholarship of ^^25 Miss Hitch 
cocks honours have been gained 
for design and execution m wood 
caning drawing from the nude 
modelled designs for tiles silver 
plate and wall decoration and 
designs for fabrics and porcela n 
Decoration in stained wood was 
again the most striking feature of 
the National Art Competition ex 
hibition and for her work in this 
section Miss Gwen Mhite won for 
the third year in succession a gold 
medal for the 1 olj technic Institute 
School of Art Miss MTiites medal 
vvas given for a dressingoise of 
light-coloured wood adorned wath 
a frieze of Llizabethan figures 
carntd all round with the ^ irgin 
Queen htrself in the centre of the 
front I he top and the inside of 
the lid were decorated in sympathy 
with the rest, and so too were the 
brushes and various atUcks of the 
toilet with which the case was 
fitted though these unfortunately 
could not be displayed at the exhi 
bition Lxccllenl work m stained 
wood was also showai by stvcnl 
other students of the I oly technic 
InsUiun. where the develoyimcnl 
( f this branch of the applied orts 
bas been earned farther than at 
any i iher school Miss I ucia IJ 
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nne A labrousse for a mirror frame wjb 
lesiastical figures Miss Irene Parlier's car<] 
the design based on Court and plain cards 
1 «ith a head of Fortune blindfolded on the 
n blotter and paper 
fe by Miss Dons E 
fer}, and the itorh of 
S4 Dorothy C. Dutnsday 
1 Miss Olne H D njian 
re other commendable 
rks m stained ttood. All 
se students belong to the 
Ijtechn c Inst tute. 

It ood carving is not as a 
e one of the strongpoints 
the National Art Com 
tition cxh bitions but this 
tr examples of caning 
Tied high praise from the 
3ges and gold medals for 
r David Evans of Man 
ester School of Art and 
r Miss A1 ce L lian Ilirch 
clc of Kensington (Scliool 
\rt I\ood Carving) the 
adent whose numerous 
moors were refened to 
tlier m th s article. The 
ork of Mr Evans was a 
ned frame for an illumv 
tied Roll of Honour of the 
udents of Manchi 
hoot of Art who havi 


given their services to thetr country 
and that of Miss Hitchcock, a panel 
of dclicatcl) motlcllcd figures m low 
relief Of the dtcontcd wooden 
boxes in the exhibition a good 
example was that shown by Mws 
Hilda J Pocock, of the I’ol) technic 
Institvste "^hool of Art earned out 
in gold and cream-coloured gesso 
with touches of blue 

1 lie pottery was more interesting 
m some respects than that of 1914 
The complaint of the examiners last 
jear of the almost entire absence 
of mtxielled figures in pottery or 
jiorcelam was probablj the cause 
of the appearance of several of 
these figures m the recent exhibi 
lion I he best b) far was that of 
a woman m long flowing robes of 
purple and green, of the fashion of 
the fifteenth century, by ^fr Joseph Bennison of 
Stokc-on T rent (Hanlej) Another good example 
was tlie duck modelled b> ^flu ^tary Soarae of 
Slokc-onTreni (bunlem) ^erJ bold and elTec 
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ti\c of Its kind was the jianel of tites representing 
a DreadnoUsht steam ng through a ro igh sea, b) 
Mr Carlton Ruers of 
Stoke ort Ttent 
le) ) A potter) ph ]ue 
b> Mr Irancis 1) 

1 ra\ ers Sioke-on 1 rent 
(Durslem) and tases b) 

Mr Real Cape) and 
Miss M imfred Lees of 
the same school a 
lustre plate Kith as tuple 
des gii in p irple b) Miss 
Henrietta Wright of 
Boumemo ith the de 
■W'ns for ihe deconiion 
of ^<celin plates b) 

Miss Vib^Liluua Hitch 
cock of Clapham School 
of \rt and the lustre 
tiles 1>> Mr H W 
Chiierton of Salford 
all deserved notice 
Some red tiles b) Mr 
Karr) Hojle of \ccnng 
ton vere capital in 
n odell ng and arrange 
ment but the heraldic 
1 on IS a little over 


done just n m ns a dec rative motive Special 
mtnticn should lx. made of the sgratTt pots 
from the Wimbled n Scho 1 <f \rt and in 
imticohr two vith designs if dancing figures 
by Miss Olive T M Holljer and tw > by 
Mr Sidnc) V Wa)e the best of uhch was 
lUtontcdwilh a representation of Sir I^ncelot 
hunt ng in the woods with Queen Guinevere 
\mong the enamels a small paneliof a mer 
tnaid in lonei of blue blue-green and gold 
designed for the top of a jeielbox b) Miss 
Caioline Hal! of Sunderland and a tiny 
enamelled je V cl casket b) Mr Nathan Rosen 
berg of Birmingham 
(Margaretbtrect) were 
attractive but the 
evk-vwiels strverRUy*^crt 
veafc Loan et is not 
the medium in which 
the student should 
attempt to execute 
amb nous figure sub 
jects The jev ellcry 
section included good 
pendants and chains 
b> Miss Dorolh) Baibn 
tine and Mr Wilfrid I 
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1, both of Islington (Camdi.n) ScIkkiI of Vrt, 
illccmcl) II wis unimfxjrtant. 
black and white work and book illustniion 
hibiiion was perhiji* nther b<.l<>w the Itnel 
)eaf Mr F k, Jine' of Uradfonl v,aincdn 
medal for illustrations lo Gullucrs InveU" 
ich the best nf thexe shown was a capittt 
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sang of GuUner stepping from 
et to street oscr the houses of 
iput. \nother drawing of Gvil 
r capturing the enenii'’s fleet had 
le good points but the figure of 
hero of the story was not sue 
ful Mr Leonard Sf^uinell, of 
inch, whose work has frecpienily 
■n illustrated m this magazine, 
anguished himself again in eich- 
s and in good studies chieS) of 
dscape in pen-and ink and pencil 
luding a view of a to vn seen from 
height a drawing of a windmill, 
1 some interesting pastorals. 1 he 
naming studies m this group in- 
ded capable illustrations to ‘The 


Heroes” of niarle* Kinj.alea, bj Mr 
! dward G HalLtni, of the City ‘wrhool 
of \rt, }j\Lrp(x>Ii ari eichin,: of the 
\\\wi tunmtig between vt< high bwiki 4t 
Clifton, b) MisS Kathhcn M Jelb of 
Itristo] (Queen s Rceid) and aoitii 
graceful designs for n calemLir, with 
figures rej rt*cnting the four betsons, by 
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• to\cc mih l<»uk(l designs of dtfTercm (lov>ers l>> 
Miss Hirlxin (• *f Ucst Ham Miinicipil 

TcchnicM Sehtiol of \n Of du decoralne work 
>n ImlitrJlic tshiliits «Lrc few ThtlKst jierhajis, 
M "* ® "'iJ' ''”0 f‘-ct nnd 

1^ ij hindlcsl)) Mr I nilcnck R Smilli of U i )\trhamp- 




and a trmlcl box of red leather mksd «uh 
bj MiS5Ph}llisr 0*en of Birmingham 
sundial v>nth a frame of cast lead and a dial 
made and gilded by the student, Mr John L 
1 of ^\alsaU a brass dish nith a desgn of 
s and nne leaies by Mr Enc J Ross, of 
lick (Acton and Ch snick Pol) techmc) , and 


a repoussd brass saber b> Mr Allan ^ Soulhwick, 
of Dilston were prominent among the larger pieces 
of work m metal 

'I'he stained gla^s was shown as usual on a shaded 
screen lighted at the back, but ibe tllumiaition good 
as it wus was insu/Beient to penetrate the opacity 
of some of the more deeply coloured pieces 
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imisl lx accounted a most creditable effort if 
ihc students age — fourteen — w-as corrcctlj given 
on the Itlxil Designs for ‘South Amencm 
dress materials bj Mr Diniel \\ Sharp of 
Nelson Scliool of An light m fabric and har 
nvomous in colour mdintcd tliat Ijincashirc 
manufacturers are not neglecting tin, possibilities 
of one of the most profitable of the German 
markets. Among man) other designs for fabrics 
those for maclimc made lace b) Mr Darral V 
ClatVe nnd other Nottinglnm siudenls sbould 
Ik mentioned, and for pillow made lace b) 
Miss Florence R. Ingle, of Cork, and a quaint 
curtain in cut linen nnd drawn thread b) Miss 
Mignon I,- 1 vans, of Dublin. An cmbroidcrid 
overmantel for a nurserj with figures of PicX 
\\ hituogton Modu-r Goose, I tttle Red Riding 
Itood and others worked in bright colours by 
Miss Gwladjs Jones of Rirmingham (Margaret 
Street) was well adapted for its intended pur 
pose and another interesting piece of needle 


LrATiirit itook < vet >" 
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Students should not forget 
that a window even of 
stained glass i» intended 
to admit light This 
cntieism h iwtvtr does 
not nppl) 10 the | Icasanily 
arranged panel witli 
herald c devices shown b> 
Mr Frank M Bcnficld of 
Hammersmith School of 
Arts and Crafts 

Miss Hilda Butcher of 
Ipswich School of Art 
wasawardedasilvcr medal 
for a striking design for a 
stencilled curtain with 
squirrels gripes and vine 
leaves on a grey ground 
Another stencilled curtain 
less novel but richer in 
colour and bordered with 
a running pattern of 
hounds chasngdeer, was 
contnbuted by a Chelms- 
ford student Miss Maud 
M Fowler whoalsogained 
a s Wet medal The sten 
cilled hanging by Miss 
RosaC Lister of Ipswich 
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executed m ten or a dozen ^aneltes of 
s was ihe embroidered cushion coxet b> 
Glaths Elton of 1 resfi n (Hams Institute) 
e examiners in the section of W oxen Textiles 
with gratification to the mcresse in the 
er «f designs which were worked out in 
lal but at the same time they point out Uiat 
of the designs submitted to them for sdjudi 


BOOK OrXfXf 
WWILD FLO)^ILS« 



ion displayed no knowledge of the practical 
idiuons of production , such, for instance as a 
called des gn for furnishing tapestry, which was 
dently made xnthout any special consideration 
textile design whatevei This is by no means the 
t time that this criticism has been made with 
ard to the textile designs emanating from our 
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art schools and it is applicable to other classes of a capital profile of a m in s held, and Miss Mict. 
design as mcII, bnXiriMewol the important posiuon L. HitchcocW, of Qapham, a study from the nude 
uhidi the textile mdustnes occupy in this country, m which the character ind girlishness of the model 
a strenuous effort should 


be made to rectify the 
shortcoming pointed out 
by the evaminers (Mr 
J H Dearie, Mr Frank 
^\arner and Mr Arthur 
^^llcoch), whose nssocia 
tion with these mdustnes 
entitles them to speak 
with authority on the 
subject They also touch 
upon another weak spot 
m textile designing when 
speaking of the designs 
for damask sent up, 
rumely, the overcrowding 
of the design with detail 
and the need for simpler 
types of design 

In the sections of pamt 
mg and drawing <in un 
usually laige number of 
still life studies in oil and 
watercolour was shown 
The average quality was 
high for school work, but 
there was nothing so in 
dmdual as one or two of 
the examples mlastyears 
exhibition 1 he paintings 
from the life included 
nothing remarkable, but 
there were some good 
drawings. Miss Dorothy 
C. Bunn, of Birmmgham 
(Margaret Street), showed 
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schools m^^ aks, Scotland 
Ireland the Isle of Man 
and Nen Zealand. Nearly 
tno thousand awards were 
made the great majonty 
being commendations 
M T ^\I^TLE^ 

K their report on the 
Board of Education Ex 
aminattons in Artfor 1915 
the examiners stale that 
although in spite of the 
abnonml arcumstances 
of the year the number 
of candidates showed an 
increase man) of the 
better students had ap- 
parently been 1 resented 
from entering The> noted 
especwlty a sad falling 
off” in the work submitted 
in the esamination in 
original design. 


s}-mpathet call) ex 
d Excellentstudics 
the nude were also 
I by two B rm ng 
(Margaret Street) 
nis Mr Arthur 
n and Mr Leonard 
istace 

im an appendix to 
ffic al list of awards 
lears that the num 
>f w orks subm tied 
e Nat onal Competi 


eleven thousand of 
h nearl) ten thousand 
hundred were con 


a D> two hundred 
ftytwo schools of 
brand schools, art 


les J,c. wh ch parU 
tedmthecompei t on 
remainder being from 
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C AN \DIAN ARTISTS AND IIII 
WAR nv U MORTIMI R 
LAMB 

^\lllI^ iwtinps t\en jct CanidLins In\i. failed 
lo realise odcquatcl) the stufitndous sij,n»ficnn(x 
of the print sirupgli- in 1 uropc, or full) to apprt 
ciati. the txireme gnsit) of the crisis which con 
fronts the LiTipin, anil m fact civilisation never 
tlielcss broadlv spinkinp the Dominion his front 
the first Tc*-pomictl spontaneously anil loyally to 
the ralU of duty nnd |uinotism Mrc. idy the [ ick 
of hir youn^, men, rctruiltd from every class arem 
khaki The C anadian soldiers fighting m llelgium 
now exceed in numbers the toeal foree that rejire 
rented Uritain in the Crimean Uar and at home 
the majority of the |H.ojiIe are doing nil that lies in 
their power to be of service 

I or over a year before the outbreak of hostilities 
CanatLi experienced an industrial and finanaal 
depression following and consti|uent on a period 
of evuliennt and unwarranted intUtwn and specu 


latum This loiidiiion from which last summer 
some recover) ms just lieginning to be made was 
ironsiderAb!) aggnvaied b) the war, and all trades 
and industries with the esccption only of those 
cimtnbuUiin to the manufacture of munitions have 
been and still arc very nearly at a standstill In 
consequence retrenchment and economy have 
become obligatory throughout the country luxuries 
of estry nature have Isetn eschewed ami Canadian 
art, never too generously encouraged by local 
patronage lias received even scantier support than 
formerly No ckiss lus been more severely hit by 
the war than the artists none has shovn a more 
eimcst disposition to be jvitriotically helpful to 
the national and common cause This has been 
evinced in more tlinii one direction Some of the 
luuitcn have enlisted for active service, including 
two ot the mist promising among the younger men 
namely, Randolph Heivton who is serving with the 
ijccond Canadian Contingent now in I urope and 
\ \ Jackson who Ins joined the Ihird Con 
tiiv^cnt raised by the 1 lomuvion 
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\anoub patriotic orginisa 
tions, with the suq^estion 
that be sold for the 
benefit of the fund 
WTitJe the spint and in 
lenlion thus e^^d^.nccd 
recei\cd descr>cd appre- 
cia ion. It was genenill) 
considered expedient to 
decline the jiroposals, 
since the orpanisations in 
(juestion did not fee! that 
thex acre in a position to 
dispose of piaures so 
ofitftxl to advanwge. It 
»as then that n deasion 
was reached bj the art 
societies to act m union 
and dense a means bj 
which the patriotic asptra 
tions of their members 
m cht be accomplished. 
\fter consultations 


her examples of indmdual deletion and self therefore, it was arranged that the Ro)-aI Canadian 
Tice might be cited but m the present article Academ) should collect the paintings and sculp* 
proposed to refer more cspectall) to a collec ture alieadi offered mnte pi/ts of works front 
and eminent]) successful anion that was other artists, and with a co lection thus formed, 
ted b) the artista of Canada, as represented which would be it was hoped as complete and 
heir three principal associations — the Rojul represenuose as possible of Canadan art, hnl<l 
idun Academy, the 
id an An Club, and 
Ontario Sociei) of 
Its — wherebi the) as 
3d) were enabled to 
Tibute a sei) substan 
sum to our 'Nalio lal 
notic Fund out of 
ich the wises and 
lilies of Canadian 
Lers sersmg wiih the 
3un are supported in 
ifort rhe cstibl sh 
nc of this fund was a 
essar) prehminar) lo 
cessful recru tin„ and 
5 be ng generalK reco-^ 
cd the appeal for con 
lutions metwxih aread) 

4 generous response 
oughout the countr) 

The art sts w ere not 
ckward. In add i on to 
tis of mnnes some 
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enes of exlubitions in all the larger cities of 
Dominion wth the intention of devoting the 
ceeds to the Patriotic Fund 
This programme vvas effectivelj earned out 
en the collection v.as finaU> assembled «t com 
ed eight) pictures and tiio pieces of sculpture 
It practical!) ever) Canadian artist of standing 
itnbuted, and in most instances the c’caroples of 
rk vere of high quaht), and represented the 
pectite donors at their best A sensible re- 
ction was made b) which no picture could be 
epted that exceeded certain, and for the special 
rpose intended, appropnate dimensions This 
i a twofold result it provided that no work 
5uld receive undue prominence merel) because 
Its sire and it was an important factor towards 
sunrg the «aleabilit) of each picture A har 
inious uniformit) in another respect was also 
ured b) the framing of the pictures alike The 
mes w ere made of a simple, rvarrow moulding of 
leful design, hniahed in 
11 gold The general 
ect was admirable, and 
e may perhaps be per 
tted to suggest that it 
>uld be no disadvantage 
this practice were to be 
nit largely universal in 
nncction with public ev 
bmonsof pictures The 
pense of the framing, b) 
e wav, as welt as that of 
anspon packing and ex 
biting the (iictures was 
orne b) (he Ro)al 
anadian Acadeni) 

Tlie method adopted for 
1C sale of (he w'orks 
onated was both unique 
nd ingenious, and even 
[us, too, might be con 
idered worth) of imitation 
n ordinar) occasions. In 
lead of the artist placing 
i valut on Ills work ihe 
jubticwas given tht opiK>r 
unii) to do so At each 
nt) where the pictures 
• ere cOuhued bids were 
received. l.Ach bd was 
bulletined, and so one 
eouM alw tys ascertain 
the amount of the best 
i ITct on any junicular 


work, and if desirous uf jxisstssing u raise the 
bid accarduigl) At the conclusion of the senes 
of exhibitions the offer of the highest bidder, “if 
deemed at all reasonable b> the Committee," was 
acttpted As a matter of fact b\ this plan ever) 
picture was sold, and it is probable that the 
aggregate amount realised represented a larger 
amount tluui would have been obtained had each 
work been disposed of at the v aluation put on it bv 
its author 

Amonw the pnncipal works shown mention should 
be made in particular of Late Afternoon, a sincerel) 
painted bndscape m quiet tones by the President 
of the Academy, Mr Urn Brjmner, Herrtn^ 
JltAin" Ba\ of Fund), by John Hammond, The 
II oodman’s Home, b) Homer \\ atson, President of 
the Canadian Art Club , Far/) Horntng Sun, by 
Cfarcnce \ Gagnon Clones of the Great Dt ide 
b) F M Bel! Smith, Jn the LLorth Countn, an 
exceptional!) fine example of the work of A J 
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FLORENCE, ROME, MILAN, VENICE 
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jOML Oh THE STATUE CROWNED 
sPJRES OF MILAN CATHEDRAL 
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STUDIO-TALK 

(from Our e'en Corres/'ouJents ) 

C DON — Those, who ha\c followed the 
work of Mr Millnm I Robins since he 
exhibited his first phics at the Sew 
English Art Club four jeirs ago cannot 
have failed to note the large fonvard stndcs 
made b) this talented )oung etcher If less 
romantic m mood than his earlier plates the 
impressnt examples of his more recent work 
rc[ reduced here shovs a greater knowledge of 
nature and a corresponding increase m technical 
assurance, this assurance revealin^ itself most 
eloquentlj in a clean and ensp line and in the 
judiaous ccononi) of us list. Mr Robins s 
ctdimgs arc refreshingly free from all subierfugc 
and surface bnlhancc there is no siming for 
nitre efftcts” — except for such as niiiurc herself 
dthhtratel) offers in her steady moods. 1 he 
artist stems rather to direct his efforts towards 
obtaining simphtitv and breadth of design not 
less char is his intcmion to give structure and 


weight to his hou IS trecs'^d -^oil-and to create 
liftht and air ab< ve and around them Ht stldoni 
draws the human figure but ht compensates for 
Its nlisince by the iiucrtst he takes in the per 
sontliu of trees 

Mr Robins s craft jwrliaps owes no little to 
kcmbrtndc and John Cevtman but its fresh vigour 
is i test of his own mdividuahtv vrhich aspires to 
catch at the point of the etchtrs needle the English 
countrysides peculiar character vvath love and skill 
He finds most of his subjects in Hertfordshire 
where he lives but a number of his plaio repTLsent 
scenes in Suffolk (Constables country) and in 
Holland Special attention i& drawn to his dry 
points of which T/if Old JI7//irc and The Brook 
arc among the most successful The dry point is 
a difficnh medium and Mr Robins s success is all 
the more notable ___ 

Mr Kobms was born m London in i88- He 
studied at ihc St ^^artms School of Art — he is 
now on its faculty — and at South Kensington 
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It seems liardl) possible to get awi) /rom the 
war, and csen in tlit recent exhibition of sketches 
b> Mr Hugh tic r Glazebrook at the Fine Art 
Societ) — gleanings from pleasant hohdij rambles m 
^ 0 Tlh lLal)and the* Ircntino — i\ewcreconsaous 
first of all of their interest as rccr rdmg scenes m 
the Italian war roac Of ratiicuUr interest ssete 
the elder impression of Autumn Ila t,Arm Valley ^ 
Tre/tmo and A Port I'torlk Ual\, Summer while 
other works which nltmcled attention cspcciilly 
were Ptsktig Iilh^e Sestn Let<ant( and I/f»wr 
fatuous CountQ round Pna {Lake of Carlo) 

Ihe eshibuion of Arts and Crafts at the Institute, 
Central S juare the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
mas, we hope be the first of a senes of shows 
supported bj local ariists and crafts 
men A number of pictures etch 
mgs, miniatures, lithographs \c, 
were exhibited and one would refer 


prosincLS I^eds being the place of his home and 
work Though a frequent exhibitor at the Rj)al 
Academy and the Pans Silon Mr Spruce is less 
known in the South than liis work warrants 

Bom at Knuuford m Cheshire (the * Cranford 
of Mrs Gaskcll) in the sixties, he began modelling 
early rmployment at a local tile factory was his 
frst start in the senous business of J fe but a habit 
of making portrait busts in his dinner hour pro- 
soked the ire of a foreman and Spruce, refusing to 
gne up art left in disdain Lsentually he found 
his way to I^cds where a wider field of art was 
open to him The Ilumnntofts Art 1 ottcry was 
m Its carl) )ears and Mr Spruce shortly became 
head designer and modeller a position lie held for 


particularly to the clescr studies of 
birds and animals b) NIr Ldwin 
Noble, sanous jwmlmgs b> Mr C 
A \cTpilleux Mptcially his clexvr 
Sheep Fair a quaint fan emitted 
The Italian Jiramai,e Proeesston bj 
JIiss Sylvia Smee, some of Mr W 
Bambals gay and vavacious water 
colours Mr Fred lay tors poster 
desgn Off for the Holidays now 
familiar ns advertising the Ilrighton 
Kailway alsosotnecxccllcntniinia 
tures by Mr Dudley Heath (Hon 
Secretary of the exhibition) I ocal 
craftwork was represented in some 
charming!) simple and original 
pottery by Miss Kichards, 
bookbindings by Miss Hedeia 
Sydenham leaiher work by l\ G 
Grant and metalwork and jewel 
lery by Miss Enid Kelsey Some 
of the admirable productions of the 
Artificers Guild were on view 

L eeds — T here IS a popular 
but mistaken bel ef tl at 
all Bntish talent drifts 
Londonwards to take up 
its quarters in that shelter of the 
arts A contrary mstance may be 
cited m the case of Edward Cald 
well Spruce a sculptor who las 
successfully resisted the metropoh 
tan magnet and still keeps to the 
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► KO'l A MIMATURW NORRIS' TAlT 

Decontne \rts boaet) and an outline of ns 
objtcts and method is gnen in ^ circular signed b> 
the well known designer, Mr Frederick \ipers 
with whom we understand other artists of note in { 
the feld of decoratise art are co-operaiing The 
jirinnrj object of the proposed society is slated 
to be to encourage the production of objects of 
interior and exterior decoration of British desgn 
and manufacture and as a means of securing 
public interest in these produclions it is proposed 
that there should be formed a permanent cleanng 
house or tAchange where all decoratne objects will 
he exhibited " ind further that an index illustrated 
h) sketches or reproductions of esery kind of 
dtcoral \e work be always aaailablc to prospcciise 
buyers The suggested permanent exhibition >s 
to include works of fine art and Lspcaaflj examples 
of portraiture, and in order to induce the inibhc lo 
make a habit of xasmng the galleries lonnges and 
light refreshments are to be proxaded Ibere has 
long been a need for a ct ntinuous exhibition such 
as that contemplated and the idea is a good one if 
only It can bt earned out on practical lines Wt 
understand howescr that it is not proposed to 
take an\ immeduitc steps to teabv: this programnM. 
and perhaps it would be as well for those concerned 
to considtr the expediency of joining up with the 
org inisaiion w hicli has already made a start for in 
a case of this kind the. existence of more or less 


nsal schemes may prose prejudicial to the attain 
ment of the objects which both have in view 

‘ The Glory that was Reims was the title of an 
exhibition at the Leicester Galleries last month 
of photographs taken by the sculptor restorer of 
Reims Cathedral prior to, and since the bombard 
ments by the Germans That these deliberate acts 
of vandalism were not dictated by any military 
necessity is shown by the declaration of the \icar 
General to the Archbishop of Reims which is 
quoted in the catalogue of this exhibition “In 
dn, name of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Heims and as a w itness myself hour by hour of 
all that passes in my church, lo/Ttrthemost formal 
dental to the improbable German report No post 
of observation on the towers, nor batteries on the 
court m front of the building nor cantonment nor 
any post of troops w hatever,at any moment, was near 
the Cathedral The whole population will bear me 
witness As a magazine devoted to the arts we 
should be failing in our function did w e not record in 
OUT jages thts declaronon for to quote further and 
this time from the protest issued by M Delcasse 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Neutral States 
cet acie revolnm de xandahsme derube h 
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number of jears thereby gaming useful practical 
nowledge of architectural and ceramic dccoraiite 
ork At this lime he w as also teaching modelling 
the Leeds School of Art W ith a strong desire 
> do work of higher order Mr Spruce went to 
aris for senous study 

It was in 1905 that Mr Spruce frst exhibiied at 
le Paris Salon, the work being a hronie iwrtnii 
blet Returning to Leeds he thoroughly entered 
to hts cMcer Kia designs in competition were 
cepted for part of the eatemal decoration of the 
oyal \cademy of Tine Vrts at Rio de Janeiro 
f the four huge panels he executed for the 
uildmg two were each forty feet long \\hen 
chib ted at the Rojal \cadem} m 1907 The 
larm a hfe-si/e brorue figure drei much praise 
om both artists and critics it ts now the propcri) 




of Colonel L A. Lrotherton whose portrait bust in 
bronre by Mr Spruce was well placed in this years 
Academy Mr Spruce s fine marble bust of Lord 
Airedale is among the treasures of the I-eed» City 
Art Gallery, and he was commissioned to execute 
Uie memorial tablet of Phil May (his personil 
friend) placed upon the birthplace this was repro- 
duced m The Stldio 

Mr Spruce is pirticolariy happy not only m 
catching an excellent 1 keness of his sitter but »n 
getting far more the inner character is mditaled 
and the subtle express on and poise of luad < r 
body doscly obserxed and reproduced lit, has 
no faith m eccenmciiies though he is quite al 'e 
to the incnts of the best up-to-date sculpture He 
prders to regard his work as something to be done 
ut a straightforward truthful roarmer with freedom 
and breadth F K 




Sfuifio- / (til* 


D Uin IN lhp«Uuh of Mf 

Ju^ «l pnvcd Irchn 1 «>( ihi. ‘ * 

lar l)ciKf»ctir^ in ih** witU «f an 
lor nun) )ru^ ivisi hi had wi rlnl 
ii'iil nnt'U ihnni^h j.o(m 1 ant] ill n;M)rt to fiutlicr 
the npi rrcution of nt in InUn 1 and thi deicJofv 
lutrtn of iht. In4t «:ho< 1 1 f jvnntin^ Hie Dublin 
Muniiijul Caller) of MtHlrm \rt owes iiM\Winct 
to hie ).rnirosit\ and hit cnihututm and mm) 
Iri'h ivnnitft lute fotintl throi).»hhiin icct^mtioii 
an 1 fame 

In line Munuipd owr me biindtrd 

I cturte I'rawinff' and jeierit of tcidituH lettif) 
to ''ir Hii^li I.nnet mvttuMi ).enemsitt Tin 
n mot il of hit 1 un colk-cti >n tnmi ino ti us a^o 
<wm^ to tin failuri. of tin 'ihcmt for a nc* 
(iilUrt buililin^ »ill be freeh in the public mind 


I hit I on ! li ) i il ^ill 1 1 iiMeiul of e mu ii},h!> » rVe 
if art in liidin^ ec'rral ini|v)rlini itimpUe f 
Mmct Renoir and itlicr Ini] rtseioniet jiamtirt 

II IS ilu ttrnret ho|w <f all hnire if in in 
Irelind thil ‘'ir nu>,li I^ntt drum of i nm 
ftilkrs for the inllictioii he initiatid in Dublin 
mss scl l>c nslitcd itnil that thr pictures which hi 
initndcil to Iw ite chicfiet ornament mi> )it fin I 
ihnr honu. theft 

•einct* rht f iihhratioii of {fit njoS calliope now 
out if ( rint tome fort) or Hft) additune hate 
l>etn made lo sbi Mmucijwl (nlUt) uillcttum 
To mimiois but n ftvi, tJurc sn (mion^t the 
inrturcs of foreign mIukU) Duibi^n) t iKiiitiful 
Lindein|w I n avp de \ent Nf Vlaurice ''age 
nun s sessesju ^ur !\ I and iJoldini e brilliant 
J' rtrut c/ ir Anion^it the 1 n^Iith ad 

dilu ns an a fine Isnilecapc and a 



roKTHAiT nesT mT f cAiistFLu sraeti. 

( '>ic l^edt Sn d a Tali f rjp) 


|>orlnit fhf lilut Oir/ 1>> Mr 
Uilson ‘'tier, Mr Orpen s 
S|Iemdid |)ortnit rf Mr Ihmil 
Mr llrangw)!!# mailif!) piece of 
dcionilion )fifs and {fans 
Prof Ilrpitiis hndscnjie T/if 
\etrrn I'tUn Mr (icnltl I istlis 
Kellys |>ortnit of n girl in a red 
iht St, /// f/Se />«>/• Mr U 
Russell s cktir interior TAe 
J irhr’t "JA / Mr Laser) s i« 
iractitc oiKnaif jwtnit of his 
wife painting and Miss S C 
llsrntons dignifitd imnraii of 
Mr and Mre Haslam The 
additions to the sculpture in this 
Caller) include Rodins pirtnit 
hust of Mr Oenrge llerinrd 
'ehaw , a bust of I-id) (ifigory 
h) Jaioh Fpsttin of fi ieti i b) 
N Aronsen and of the hte 
Oi}iUuii Sleiwc Ta)Ior In \Ir 
Derwent Wofxl 

\ luile over a )Cir ago i n the 
relirement if Sir Milter \rm 
strong Sir Hugh f-ine was ap 
pomtid Director of the National 
Caller) of Irelan 1 and in ihe 
short twelve nu mhs of his diree 
lorate he presented thirtim im 
portant pictures to the c itkeiion 
whieh he had previousl) enriched 
by several important gifts Ihe 
liter additions which this Gallery 
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Studio-Ta/k 


Lsiohisgcnerosit} incJudc among the llaltans,a 
arnclcnslic c'lnm] !c of the art of I aul ^ tmnese, 
ligniTitd jKirtrait of a hdj, gorgeous in broetde 
d pearls a large decoratni. group b) I'lafzttta, 
e of il e last of tl e Venetian jiaintcrs of note , a 
lie P rlrcut of <j \fan b^ Tas^ino , and aft 
(.resting landscape with fgurc^ b) the Gcnoc« 
mt(.r Alessandro Magniscn 

The r ngli h school m the Irish Natiortal Gallery, 
therto but poor!) represented has liecn strength 
ed b) S s Hugh gifts « t tv,o fiiw. Gams 
troughs— a landscape and a jiorirait — and a 
irtntbj Rotnnej Hie Gainsborough landscajic, 
ualU catalogtKvl as Tit CamtkttftT as ata ana 
irtant and weltVnoun uork rd hts liest ]>cno(L 
was described in tin. Allnutt sale rf i86j as 
\ wood) Utidscapu with a sportsman ita the 
litre conacrsing with a jieasanl greyhounds and 
her dogs in the foreground painted m cmubtion 
f Teiaiets Th\> sjaewus landscape, so I«H of 
istinciion and charm is an admirable example of 
ainsborough s * simple and sensuous " art The 
ortrwt as not less mterestang It is an cart> work, 
portrait of the painter’s cldvr brother, the m 
entor known as ‘ Schemer Jack and is remark 


able for us firm liandling and clean, pure colour 
Romnc) s |iortnit of his wife, Mnr) Abliot ore of 
his Ctrl) works, is of sjitcial interest as licmg the 
more ini|ortint of the two portraits which be 
painted of her , the other and smaller portmit is m 
Mayor rhtitlow s collection 


*1110 collection of Spanish yictuas lus been 
erinched by Sir Hugh lames gift of a a cry nouble 
and fisanaling work by Domenico Theotocf'puli, 
better known as 1 1 Greco, St Frantt tn Zcj/an, 
in wliiclj tlic pa.ssionatc mysticism of the jiainter 
fnds full expression, also by bu gift of a Large 
\otive jweture by Sebastian de IJanos y \ aldis, a 
pupil of Heirera, whose work is little known out 
side his asiiie country The Ircnch pictures 
presented by Sit Hugh l^ne include two fine *ldt 
life pieces by Alexandre Francois I>«portes, the 
aceomplishet! Court painter to Louis \H, m 
which the rigour of Snyders has been tempered 
withahrench elegance, and a jxartrait of Ixtitn 
Bonaparte ^Madame Merc) by Madame Ninine 
\atlain a pupil of David, which as interesting both 
asan histoncal document and on excellent examplu 
of French yiaantmg of the neo-elassicnl period. A 




(NfUtenai Calltrr »/ Inland prt tnteJiy Sir //uj;k Lat. 
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studio- / alk 


Nmomi (*alli.r> of lahnO mtnlion sh >uld It 
made of t»c> imiwriant finds in the ttliars 
tf the (iillcr) — an inttri-stinR jKirlntl li> \nn 
l)jck ■\Jl<al{'fn 1 //«!, M\>t wlitch IS laidtntl) 
n work of tin. luinttrs carlv Htmish jx-nod and 
•x J! h J >r»ih b\ Jorduns which is simf Ij Inatid 
and full of charm 1 he enttrt tolkction m iht 
Calltrj was narninj,ctl b) tht late Dirtctor the 
Milltow-n j icturts which were formtrl) hun^ 
Hv^tlar ha\m^ Ken disucrstd ficcordiOK to thtir 
schotils an 1 periods ihus an immense improve 
mtnt h IS Ktn effected both from the xsthttic and 
the eihicational points of vievr 

\n inttresiin^ CTjxnmtnl in fresco decoration 
Is no \ King earned out in the circular entrance 
liallrf the Dublin Cit) Hall lij Mr James Ward 
\ R.C A , Ifeadniaster of the Metrojsolnan Vhool 
of An Dublin and his pupils I he scheme of 
decoration conif rises a senes of twelve pinels 
tight ilhistraitng the hisior) tf Dubfn and four 
occupied b) decorative treatments of the \rmsof 
the hour Pfovanccs of Ireland Ihe interior of 
the liall IS of stone m the Keiuisevncc st>le of 
\rcliitcclurc and the pmeN arc divided from the 
cuprLa alxive b> the stone cntablatiia and are 
scparatexl b> classic columns I he jiamiin^ is 
executeal directI) on the stone ground m the spint 
fresco medium and the work which is earned out 


in a light selieme of colour is efTcctive ind bruul 
in treainient U e illustrate the two Hnish^d {xanels 
Tie haptism of Mfhtn Ktn^ if I^inst r b) St 
Ptfriek K\x 434 and ^/« Irish Chteftnn offnstu 
theltHhn of tk Pm south Shirts of th Ltfey 
V j> Sso L I) 


F I ORI NCI — J he war, which leas affected 
most forms of art f roduciion v cr) prt 
)udtciall>, has Ken especiall) severe on 
those branches of art which were just 
seeking to cseablish themselves and from (his 
IKMiit of view the most attractive art industr) 
which Count Nicola Marcello Im re-centlj revived 
at I lorcncc lias a special claim on our interest and 
s}m|nth} I sa) revived because this art of 
tajvcsiry is a vcr> old one at riorcncc it came 
there from the rich Renaissance Cities of north 
leal), from Mantua — where it was practised under 
the p^UfonaoC of the Gonzaghi— fn m Itrrara and 
also more directly later from riandtrs forCosimo I, 
when he Kad estiblishcd himself m his Grand 
Duchy brought to Florence m *545 a company of 
I lemish weavers who worked from the designs of 
Salviati and 1 ontormo and the Grand Duke also 
Kught in 1553 ftom\andcrwtlCthosemagnifcenC 
tapcsmesof 7 '/c Crratnnof V in and ff om r«vili ch 
arc still to K seen m the Galleries of I lorcnce 





niB TIBATII or LACtA TArcSTtV OrJICNCn t) CLIO MAUt AM> IS COIST WABCSLLOt (CllOOk OF 

A CAttsc IX rioaesn 


rhis art, iihich Kid flourished under ihe Media of the eighteenth century was practicaJIy defunct 
1 spknd d decorame accessoQ to their courtl> \et a dead art for Furope it has nescr been, for 

survised for two centuries but by the middle m Fiance the School of Gobelins sunned, and 






‘ ABELARD AND HBLOIsE TAPESTRY DESIONBD BY ELIO MAtZI AND WO\ES IN COUNT MARCELLOS SCHOOL OF 
UTAMNC IN FLORENCE 


last centuT) m England that fine decorative genius 
William Moms, attempted its revival, »ith no 
small measure of success while in Florence withm 
late years Count Nicola Marcello has renved an 
art which ought to reclaim its tradition in these 
historic surroundings The Count has devoted the 
upper floor of his vnllino in the Via Solfenno 
at Florence to the work of his looms and in the 
painter Elvo Main, if he does not possess all that 
imaginative beauty of type and wonderful feeling 
for line which made our Bume Jones an unequalled 
designer for tapestr), Count Marcello has found a 
valuable assistant a draughtsman of great richness 
of invention and cNquisite finish of design 

WTmt IS the real scope of this art of tapestr) ? 
It IS a question which presents its own difficulties 
but which IS indispensable to a sound judgment of 
any modem revival of this delightful art of the 
Middle Ages. Fundamentallj tapestrj is decora 
tive, and iiij attempt to nval the tones and 
colours of actual luiture is outside the limits of the 
art and invites failure. Raphael and Francois 
Boucher are great names in art but m this par 
ticular they maj have been misled bj their own 
brilliant abilities For tapestr) — as has been 
pointed out — cannot jusil) be considered as woven 
painting M hile the painter can often obtam his 
impression with a lew skilful touches, the tapestr) 
weaver must advance slowl), watching always with 
close attention for the harmony of effect while 


the painter can vary at will the colours on his 
palette, the weaver cannot go outside of those 
which are set ready to his hand and m whose 
subtle blending lies the mastery and the secret of 
his craft 

“Tapestr) sa)s Count Marcello himself, "by 
us very nature a rebel to the innovations and 
resources of mechanical skill, was atwajs and in 
every epoch made by hand The countIcs> 
difficulties of the techmque are leamt and ov ercom“ 
onl) with long practice For this reason the 
apprentices commence with executing designs for 
leaves flowers, and fruit and weave at fint small 
industrial commissions forcovenngs of chairs and 
sofas then when their apprenticeship is 
completed the pupils, who are generall) taken at 
the age of fourteen to fifteen pass on to the true 
and real tapestr) tn its more or less difficult ports 
and specialise according to iheir capacit) and natural 
mciirution in the work which is slower and more 
exact and costi) Tapestr), besides, can never bt- 
separated from furniture making anti htnee 
a real school of tapestr) must be also a school of 
decjratiou M) own dream, therefore, has been 
in reviving this forgotten art, to secure the existence 
of mv modest school so that, if fortune smiles 
upon my efforts, it mav graduallv renew all that 
nch decoration and (.quipment in this respect 
which gave such splendour to our lordly houses m 
th'* olden time 
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lo do this — to rcMvt a form of art vhicli, is 
sajs onl) cMislcil within It'll) nt Rome, ami 
side Iial) in the tipcsincs of Lanson and 
l>crg m Sweden, of Merton Abbc) in 1 ngland, 
i the anaent tapestr) factor) in 1 nnce of iht. 
behns siipportt.il b) the Gosemment, Count 
ircello needed to stud) his subject ihotougW), 
go to the old tapestries tlicmscKes to learn 
ir secret, and, fimll), to locate his factoi), 
select his first ipprcniiccs from intelligent girls 
t leasing the primat) schools and also to gue 
m that clementar) training m art which is 
dispensable for the tapestry weaicr Just as he 
d succeeded in this and had found in ^ig Fho 
az7i a designer of imagin ition and a fine sense of 
lour forming around him in Florence a bttle 
jup of intelligent ind cnihusiasiic assistants the 
nble conflict of the nations of Lurofit hmJ.c 
t,and though iheintersenlion rf hisowncounif) 
the side of the Entente has 1 know, Ina entire 
proral It has materiall) hindered the progress of 
e undertaking and the realisation of the* aims to 
rich he has desoted himbcir for so nno) )car8 
that he is now able to continue his school of 
pestry at Florence ontv under great economic 
Ihculties It IS for this reason that such an 
tistic effort belonging to the best traditions of 
orentinc art creation has a special claim upon 
nghsh synipath) and support S B 


P ARIS — The journalistic side of art has 
lost one of ns most prominent represen 
tatnes by the death of Auguste Palligny 
who in 1S79 founded the ' Journal des 
rts and continued to take an a«i>e part as its 
irector until the beginning of the w ar when his son 
tienne Dallign) and most of the members of his 
air having been called to the colours the publics 
on of the paperwas interrupted Monv Auguste 
lalign), who had reached his eight) fifth year, 
as trained for the legal profession, and when ns 
Iter years after holding responsible admioistratne 
ppointments he devoted himself entirely to art 
natters he was instrumental in dissem nafing 
mong artists a knowledge of the laws affecting 
heir interests Some )ears before he founded the 
Journal des Arts hehadhad practical espenence 
f the sale of works of art at the Hotel Drouot 
hrough being associated with a well-known 
ommissaire piiseur Me Charles Pillet and it was 
irimarily with the object of furrushmg the public 
a compte rendu of these sales that he started 
«s journal The h gh esteem m which he was held 
-SS 


b) the art world of Tani is well expressed in the 
tnbutes jnid to his memor) b) the French daily 
journals. "Au^ustt Dillign),’ sa)$ the "Figaro ’’in 
Its obituary notice, “ ^nit un critique axerti, qui 
asait sum asec attention Ic moiiicment tic lart 
depuis un demi-sitclc, ct qui asut conwac aiit 
artistes des articles pltinsde finesse et debonbomie 
11 Iiissera d uaamnics rcgrits tnus ceux qui 
Innt connu ou consult^ ’ 


ART SCHOOL NOTES 

I ONDON —Ihc winter session of tbe Centra! 
Si bool of Arts and Crafts, Southampton 
Row, will begin on Scpltmbcr ao, and 
the mauguraJ lecture will be dehicred on 
October S by IVofessor Sclwjn Imigc, Slade 
l*rnfeasorof Fine Art m the Um»er»it) of Oxford 
whose subject will be "The Uork and Influence 
of John RosVm ” I’rof Image has also arranged 
to deliver a consecutive course of lectures on 
1 nda) Afternoons during the session, dealing with 
"Some Historical Aspects of Art Though the 
programme of cKsscs for the scuion shows little 
deviation from that of previous sessions the war is 
responsible for numerous clinngcs in the stnfT of 
instructors, as nvin) as twenty five of those who 
were on the list a year ago having relinquished 
thtir appointments to join his ^^ftJestv’s forces 
Mr Niels M I und will uke clnrgc of the etching 
class in place of Mr Luke Taylor, who holds 
a commission m the Loyal North lauicashirc 
Regiment. Mr A S Hartnck, besides assisting 
in ibe school oI painting has been appointed to 
takechirge of a speaal cKss m tempera painting 
Mr Douglas Cockerell has arranged to resume the 
direction of the school of bookbinding which 
he originated m 1897, when the work of the 
institution w ns earned on in the temporary premises 
in Regent Street The list of students of the 
Central School who have joined the colours 
com] nses oxer two hundred names. 

At the Chelsea School of Art earned on in 
connecUon with the South \\ estem Polytechnic 
Manresa Road two scholarships each of the 
aimnal value of ;£*4 are awarded to enable 
students to study illustration work the course 
Of study being so arranged as to lead directly 
to the execution of saleable commercial work 
The schohuships are known as the “ Chnstopher 
Head scholarships, they are open to all and 
have few restrictions attached to them 


The Lay Figure 

“AHE L‘\Y I-IGURE ON SOME dccoritnt. art, we tcaich them to dnn and to 
ASPECTS OF ART TEACHING I”*”** ‘“'d we impress upon them the salue of 
sound tradition ^\hc^c ire the imperfections m 
“There seems to be a general tendency at such a S)stem’’ 

Dresent time to re^^se our social and political “That is for )ou to dtscoter retorted the 
ts and to search out wajs of amending our Manufacturer ' I can on!> judge bj results 
nal methods " said the Art Cntic “ I hope 1 hese students of jours, with all thtir training are 
while we are m this frame of mind the netd xerj rarelj of much use to me when thej come to 
raprmement in our sjstemof art education will mj works fresh from school Thej are excellently 
be foigottea trained no doubt but their knowledj,e is so 

Does It call so urgenllj for improicment?’ laigclj theoretical that they have to be taught 
d the Art Master ‘ Does it not answer ns from the xerj beginning the praaical side of wlut 
)ose quite rexsonablj well as it is? they hare to do Cxnnot jousasc me a good deal 

ho indeed replied the Critic “It lias 1 of tbit trouble * 

k Its full share of imperfections, and now is “Ah, jes, thnt is the point'” exclaimed the 
ume while we are in the mood for self'Cntiasm, Cntic. “There is too much theorj and too link 

ecognise them and to do our best to remote pracnce. Mhat 1 should call the nght training for 

n the designer includes the actual knowledge of how 

But our methods of art education hate been to do things He should not only be able to 

roughly reformed during the last few years, so design but also to make the things he designs, 

ly -there is no need to upset them again now,’ He must be an artist of course, but a craftsman 
ected the Ait Master "Thej are efficient as well " 

ugh and to pull them to pieces merelj for the “ Do you mean to suggest, then, that the art 
eof change would be absurd ’ school should be turned into a workshop?" asked 

Are they so efficient? questioned the Cntic the Art Master 

lave they attained perfection? Has the thorough “Uell, why not, if the student is to take his 
orm you talk about ebminated all de&cienaes? place in a workshop when he leaves school? ’ 
bink not. returned the Manufacturer “Uliy not accustom 

‘And I think with you, broke m the Manu him from the very beginning to the port that he 
tuier *' I look at the question, naturally enough, intends to play > 

m tny own point of view and I can only say • kes, and why not make him a thorough work 
t in art education as it is at present con man while you are about it* agreed the Critic, 
cted I find many deficicnaes which might be • Let him leant his trade while he is at school 
rrecced so that he can go straight to the work that awaits 

“Wkiy, it 15 yaiticulaily in the interests of men him outside. He will be all the belter amst, I 
e you that the charges I am txlking about have bebev^ if be knows how to put his idta-s into 
en made in our system of art education,’ cned aaua) shape 

e Art Master Ike have altered the whole ‘ He will be very much more the sort of artist I 
heme of teaching expressly to fit the students for »ant declared the Manufacturer “beexuse he 
eir work as designers and workers m various snll not put before me suggestions so impossibly 
rms of industrial art complicated and so unpractical that it is simply 

“\et you have not succeeded m making this waste of time to consider them at all ’ 
heme agree with the ideas of the men who are * That is true,’ said the Cnnc ‘ Asacraftsmvn 
peeled to employ these students commented the he will know the value of straightforwardness and 
ntic “That is just my argument Evidently simplicity and he will liave learned the artistic 
ju luive not yet got the scheme nght if the jtnportmce of fitness in his design He will curb 
lanufaauren, including even those who xre known any tendency be may have m the direcuon of 
> take a keen interest m your art schools, are snll tedundancyorextravigxnce becau-ic he will perceive 
ble to s.-iy that it does not produce the resulis that this tendency inevitably Icack him to un 
hich Ihev expect.” practical results and to wasted labour He will 

‘ But what more can we do* asked the Art know what he can do because he will know how 
tasier ‘ M e tram our students thoroughly m « should be done^ 

he principles and practice of design, we give Qh dear, more reforms!” sighed the Art 
hem a comprehensive knowledge of all schools of Master The 1.AV Figure 




THE STUDIO 


T iin wATi R-coi OURS or 

ALl RTD \V RICH 

On first stud) mg ilic «ork, of Mr A \\ 
Rich we arc incMtnW) templed to dnw a com 
l>aris( n between his wntcr-coldurs and those of the 
I irl) I rj,lish masters of the medium \ct the 
further wc carr) our insesii^ntions the more ate we 
tmj rcssuci with the fact that he owes in rcaht), 
t'lit htik to the evample of these men notwith 
stindiigthai on earlier acquaintance there seems 
to be a more than superficial affinil) between thevr 
jrt and his Indeed Mr 
Kich has said that since 
Ik. was quite a lio) he 
his taken delight in the 
charniingl) direct mode 
of CNprcssion of Veter de 
lilt, Girlin ( otman 
A arle) Muller Tom 
Collier and men < f the 
sttne school and has 
accepted them as his 
mentors Hut it is to 
nature herself lint he in 
sanabl) goes direct (or 
inspiration and he is not 
content, despite the ad 
miration he acknowledges 
for the artists )ust men 
tioned to Slew her 
through their sision In 
short, while showing a 
full appreciation of the 
undoubted merits of the 
work of his predecessors, 
and a generous meed of 
admiration for the fine 
tradition their drawings 
embodied he has adopted 
only thoie elements which 
enable him to interpret 
most adequately bis ideas, 
and which harmonise with 
his own artistic impulse 
His methods are the 
natural outcome of a tern 
r^araent wh cb is always 
seeking to give expression 
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to emotions aroused b) direct contact with nature 
and It IS this which gises to his irt its freshness 
and indnidiuht) and stimuJites our interest 
Having thus brief!) stated what we conceive 
to be the rchtionship between the work of Mr 
Rich and that of the earlier water colourists let us 
now consider his art in its direct beanng upon 
modem practice and present day iduals First 
a word as to his technique and here, perhaps wo 
touch upon the most absorbing side of our sub- 
ject for artists As a deiout student of nature, 
practically all Mr Richs work has been done in 




The IVater-Coloms of Alfed IF Rich 

ipen \\e ha\e on5> to look at Ills pictures -IS rdule sound draughtsmanship is essential for any 
;e them at the \anous exhibitions (notably at lack of decision or, on the other hand any undue 
Neiv English Art Club of which he is one emphasis may pros c fatal Mr Richsunobtrusne 
he most losal supporters) to be convinced manipulation of the pen is well displayed in the 
us fact His palette is d slinguished by its drawings South Croydon and Ar//<y Alh/y repro 
est range of colours which close study and duced here while in St FeUAs Huntingdon, 
exper ence have proved to he sufficient for the lead pencil has been used with pleasing result 
vurpose with the result that in dealing with He never relies upon the adventitious use of body 
most subtle exercise m 1 ght and shade his nJour maintaining that it has nothing to do wiih 
ur scheme is invar ably restrained and h-vr hts medium and if a h gh Ight is required he 
lous In this respect he is not by any means does not hesitate to employ the pen knife 
e amongst modems hut it may truthfully With Mr Rich the actual features of the scene 
aid that no other vvater<olounst of the present are not the most importint factors It is the 
has a keener appreciation of the possib ht es subtle effects of light and shade atmosphere and 
carefull selected and limited palette or uses lone t,radation which appeal to his keen and 
ith more beaut fu! or more satisfying effect comprehensive vision and arouse his mterest ihat 
le most of his drawings are executed solely he has a marked pred lection for certain subjects 
'iaier<QlQur Mr Rich does not hesitate to in landscape is obvious. Mountainous countrv has 
iloy mixed methods in order to achieve the never appealed to him for he possesses an innate 
:t he des re« and in some of his most notable desire to look right a vay into the distance to 
ks we fnd a combiaation of pen work and where ibe sly and earth meet and mingle in delicate 
li used m a manner reminiscent of th“ older tones of atmospheric colour Thus we see him 
u The successful use of the pen with water m such drawings as \tar Stcvtnnge Htrtjordshin 
ur requ res no mean skill and confidence (p lo) a typ cal example of h s art, tn which the 
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«)e IS earned from phne to pUne to^^ards (he far can be introduced into a picture but it must all 
distance, tthile a great expanse of rolling clouds be done nitbout the cMdence of toil otherwise the 
dominttes the composition This preference for betut) of ease is lost Mr Rich does not 
the flat countrj mi) account for his admiration for ignore details but he judges them only in relation 
the old Dutch landscapists and it is somewhat to the more absorbing elements of colour and tone 
surprising to find that he has not as far as we Here we Irtve impressionism logically develo]>ed 
know painted amidst the low lying scenery of He is more concerned with the spirit and romance 
Holland which inspired the masterpieces of Hob- of « scene than with considerations of topographical 
bema, and in more recent times of Mans and accuracy, believing that landscape painting is 
Mauve. The reason, one would venture to think, something greater than mete copying of nature 
IS to be found in the essentially English character His unusual g ft of selection his power of realising 
of his work and looking at his drawings, it is and understanding the waned aspects of nature 
not difficult to understand that so sincere and unaffected by any consideration for the thoughts 
symp.athetic a student of Ins name countryside of others give to his art an independence and 
should find all the inspiraiion he required in scenes distinction which are stimulating and refreshing 
which he near to hand The particular methods he emplois are spon 

Hi< broad outlook enables Mr Rich to note taneously governed by the qualities and nature of 
at once the essential chamctenstics of a landscape the theme he has chosen and it is this gift 
and m water colour he finds the most sympathetic of adaptation together with a power to retain 
and adaptable medium for renderrog them and visuahsc the first freshness of an impression 
‘Mater-colour he says has iroro my earliest which gives to his work its artistic significance 
memory appealed to me by reason of its delicate It is worthy of note that Mr Rich but rarely 
quality, as bemg particularly suued to landscape intioducesthehumanelementintobiscomposition 
work and I think it is good for nothing else The a fact of some interest w hen we consider his art in 
actual labour should be in the acquiring of how to its relation to that of the earlier mea In the 
use iL 1 feel there is no limit to the detail that drawings of Constable and Cox for instance the 
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uman f,;urc often pla>s an important rfilr, ami 
b omisson ma) tktrici considcmbly from the 
alue of the colour scheme or the Inhncc of the 
ompOMtion Act m most (f Mr Richs land 
nj cs Its presence x ould almost secmnnimiusion 
^c would ask our readers carcfullj to mtamine 
nj of the drawings reproduced here (nilh the 
\ccption of that on page 9 to winch reference 
ill be made later) and we \enturc to think they 
sill agree with this opinion Ma) it not lx. tliat 
n this particular aspect of Mr Rich s art we Ime 
jet another proof of his indiMdualii), and also of 
his dcqi reverence for and s) nnwthy with nature * 
The rt productions which nccompan) these notes 
represent some of Mr Rich s most recent work and 
have been selected not only on account of their 
intrms c ment as eicimplcs of v\atcr<olour painting 
but also because they show fairl) adequately the 
different sides of his art \n ZudU't C<r//Ar, which 
forms one of our supplements m colours the fine 
atmospheric qualities clever nTina„cmcnt of light 
md shade pleasing and harmonious colour scheme, 
and vigorous cloud painting show the artist at his 
best This beautiful Fnghsh scene is rendered 
with R happy freedom yet all its essential features 
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have bccncnrcfull) prtsened. I \tn more interest 
ing in composition The Old hndt^e at Ludlcro 
(P 7)i< yet not nuiiesocxpressnc Ihctrcatment 
of the water, cspcciilly near the bndge, falling we 
venture to think, n little short of the artists usual 
accomplishment Hut the drawing possesses many 
odmirible quahtjes notably in the elTect of the 
heavy clouds upon the Undscaiie, a j roblem which 
only the ablest of hndscafie painters Inv e m.istered 
satisfactorily 1 he third 1 udiow subject (p 8) has 
been drawn from a more elevated position It is 
a spacious composition, plei-sing in general tone, to 
which the co.trsc texture of the pajier has given an 
agreeable ciTcct Both llitsi, drawings have been 
executed tn the artist s braadest and most vagorous 
style 

The beautiful country around Richmond m \ ork 
shire has inspired Mr Rich in manj of his most 
successful works, but seldom wath such liappy results 
os in the Jitchmonl Castle shown on jiagc 4 This 
drawing is almost dramatic m the cfTict of the 
contrast between the remarkable light m the centre 
and the dark trees in the foreground The general 
treatment 1$ masterly in its simplicity, and as an 
example of the wonderful possibilities of thu medium 
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the work, M intensely interesting Fspecia!l> fine 
too is the \ ay in wl ich the artist with the simplest 
touches has suggested the landscape to the nght 
ot the composition recedmj, into the distance to the 
far horizon A second Richmond drawing {p 9) 
IS scTs dilTcrenl m character and strangely unlike 
any other of our illustrations as regards composition 
and general treatment both of which arc en^agin^ 
Tilt \aried colours of the roofs arc exceed nglj 
flgretablt but Ibe introcJuciion of one or two 
figures might perhap line added interest tuthc 
composition A fed ng of the deserted silhge 
IS not ahot,ether ahsenL 

1 ef rcnce Ins alrcad) bean made to the dnwing 
Arnr /ferl/orJsf irx At>plc\tAmI 

ser) lx aiitiful example of Mr Kichsart Ibefne 
open skj and stxicious landscipt. are put in with a 
liquid touch giiing an efTect of sponianeii) and 
freedom It is a direct transcript from nature in 
which the artist ha« succeeded m comejing a 
nn irkablc senseof the open countryside In the 
same caicgory should be pi icwl JluftUn^don (p i r) 
with Its fne roll nj, sV) m which theongnal trtat 
mcnlof the clouds is worthy of careful study It is 
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a fresh breezy bndicape broadly and wgorousl) 
handled 

Conceived m the spirit of true romanticism is the 
drawing emitled In an Cnzltsh Park (p 1 ••) noble 
III itsreposc and grandeur Thecolour harmony is 
exquisite whle the painting of the rich shadows 
thrown upon the water by the trees could hardly 
be surpassed The artist has rendered the scene 
vnth the fervour of the popt informing it with a 
JjTicaJ and appealing beauty 

As an example of the dexterous use of mixed 
medums (pen and watercolour) 9 w/// Crjd^n 
(p if) IS interesting It is a dark and sombre 
composition in which the heav\ sky and murky 
ainwsphcrc are cleverly rendered ll represents a 
phase of Mr Rich s art with which wc are n Jt very 
familiar an 1 one o/Tcring cons derablc pos ibihtu.3 
The merits of this draw mg are indisj uta! R and the 
sn^estion of buss mdustnahsm is subtly conveyed 
\s a second plate in colour^ s e illustrate n studs 
of trees in wh ch the treatment of the folate is 
distinrtlv pvrsonal To artuts this rcf rcxluction 
will aipcsl as gising an insult mio Mr Richs 
methods And fnally we show two drawings of 
9 
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tcctural subjects JSttlry Xhbn //tmfsAitv 
j) and]5/ r<Ur’s Huntingdon (p. ii) Both 
f or ginabl) m treatment tbe latter betnp par 
!arl\ successful Here « we Imc alread) 
the lead pencil lias been employed with good 
:t The texture of timc-wom stone is *d 
iblj su"^esied while i! e greenish lone erf the 
d ng larmonises agreeably with the slj \d 
able IS the rendenng of the tower whidin-'cals 
id and espressne draughtsmanship 
Ir Rich was born at Scaracs Ilill Sussex, in 
6 and ser) earl) in life dcs eloped a crating to 
less Msbl) his ideas of what apTiealed to him 
beaut fu! in nature I remember now " he 
inily told the i ntcr looting from tl e garden 
ire I 1 led as a child and noticing the white 
er of in old Gothic church bnllLintl) ftnl 
sled with a shapeh mass of dark irccs m the 
eground 1 was sci-cn jears old )ct I knoi 
effect would strike me now as it did then." 
IS carl) des re to interpret the lancd mamfesta 
as of nature stead ly gre\ the innate artistic 
ntdeicloped uni I the med urn of water-colour 
ne as a natural means of express on 


But It ir-wman) )ttrs before he wasal Ic to devote 
himsiU to Ian Isciiw painting From 1S71 he was 
o(xu{ led cnlircl) in des gn ng and heraldic paint 
ing work which in the 1 ghl of his later development, 
must have been excred ngly irksome to him. It 
was not till 1S90 when he was thirty four jears of 
age that he entered as a student at the Sbde 
School under Professor Alplionse I.egros, and Later 
Professor bred Ilrowo He remained at the Slide 
until i8<)6 cshtbiiing at the New Fngtish Art 
Ou1> the f< llowmg jear for the first time He was 
elected a member «hortl) afterwards and it will be 
generaU) adm tied that the numerous drawings he 
his shown at the Oub luive added dtstmction to its 
eshibitu ns In 1914 he became a member of the 
international ^oaeiy of Painters, Sculptors, and 
Gravers His drawings liave been hung in exhibi 
lions of ihe Roval ‘Scottish Academ), the Roval 
Itiliemun keademj at Liverpool Manchester 
Bradford l.eeds, Huddersfeld Hull Oldham 
Deihv Bath and IJnghtoru besides man) foreign 
and colonial gilleni-s mclud ng Su liiuis, I trim, 
Rome, keniee and New 7ealand \mongst 
iwrmanint collections which conu n esan pica of 
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hts nrt nrt the British Mustuni the South 
Kensington Museum, the nizwilhim Museum 
Cambridge Uie Johmnesburg Gallcrj the 1 icier 
mmtzburg Caller), the Luxembourg the Malker 
Art Cillery I uerpool, and the Oldhim and Dudley 
Corporition Galleries It is a matter for surpnse 
that he is not represented at the Tale Gallei) and 
It IS to be hoped that this omission max soon be 
remedied For, m addition to the umjucsiionable 
merits of his \xorb, Mr Richs art is os »c Invc 
alreid) said so essentially English m character, 
that no British artist living at the present time has 
a stronger claim to representation in a gallery 
devoted to the contemporary art of his own country 
Of the various districts of England m which 
Mr Rich lias worlicd during recent years, that of 
Richmond m \orkshue has ahead) been men 
tioned In the exhibition of his v^orks held m 
London last year figured drawings of Amersham 
ChenwsParV Rickmanswotlh Hertford Walbets- 
wick Colchester, Hindhead Guildford Godalmmg 
Chichester Selsey Shorehatn Lewes Castle Corfe 
Castle, Rochester, Chatham Knowlelark I udiow, 
Bolton Abbey and Knaresborough Castle 

Mr Rich devotes some of his time to teaching 
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SR occupation which affords him considci 
pleasure, and each )ear be holds a sketching i 
in some part ol E ngland That his tuition is < 
attended with excellent results may lx. gath 
from the work of his pupils winch figures I 
lime to time m exhibitions It is evident, 
that ht has had considerable influence on cci 
water colourists for there are quite a numb< 
the younger artists painting in the “Rich s 
Nevertheless we are inclined to think that i 
attempts to copy his methods would not by 
means meet snth Mr Richs approval Imtu 
of others is as we have endeavoured to sho 
the earlier part of this article, entirely oppose 
the spirit in which he srorks U c feel sure be 
agree that the true artist is he w ho while acce) 
whathebeheves to be a right tradition, endeasi 
to the best of his abilit), not only to maintain 
tradition but to amplify, adapt, and develop 
accordance wwh h« own antstic impulse, an 
impress upon his work the stamp of hts 
personahi) This we mamtain, is what Mr I 
has achieved, and it is the principal reason wh; 
work IS so highi) considered at the present tint 
Ernest G Halto' 
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I nuEal«i}s been [viri of arts stock in 
trade and I kno\ mj jcb from lonj, c\ 
ptnence 1 learned all al c ut w ever so long ag > 
and b) th s time it uid come iju te eas) if onlj 
I \crL kt alone ti do thint,s qu etij in m> own 
\\a> Tlvat IS juit '\hat I conq.lan of 1 neser 
am kt alone or alio ed t > go about m) work 
m the a 1' I am u cd to It s. a cre-it shame It 
Tcall) ti and \t gets viorsc sser> sear fhercs 
no rest for me n \ac3a\s I am for e\er being 
esi ected tc learn something ne r or to use some 
queer thWe I neser saw before and Iro sck. and 
t red of It all \rists have no con deration 
now id.a>s It s centuries since I had an) peace 
I ong ago m the good old dass wherv 1 was at 
home in Creece it used to be a sen dilkrcnt storj 
One knew what to be at then The rules r ere as 
siropk as simple could be and when onct. )Oud 
learned them there '"as an end I had s girdle 
and sandals and a mirror and I dont see what 
more an) one need want, for rns pari. One 
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learned to do taactl) the right things with them 
I soon kne \ it perfectlj and then 1 only had to go 
on doing it oaer and o\er again nath slight \ana 
lions. It was so restful and satisfactor) and no 
one seemed eaen to think of asking me to do an) 
thing else \om that is what I call a good plan 
The only piij was that b> degrees as the cun 
tunes pasvxl n\) appe.atance began to go off It 
happened b> aer) slow degrees the change coming 
by Ittle and b> little so that I dd not notice it 
for a long time but the truth was that I was gro 
ing quite hear) and stupid looking I was liv ng 
in Rome then and I think the climate disagreed 
w th me So m the end I was rather glad 1 1 fncl 
I a as less tailed for and finall) that die) had 
arranged a complete rest<ure for me It uj, 
esidcntl) what I needed 

It wisa %et> long rcst<ure that almost too long 
I was ttred of it before it came to an end On the 
act) ftw occasions whtn 1 did make an appearance 
I was all » rapped up m long hair do m to m\ 
feet and was so dreadfully thin that I hardJj kne' 
myself I behe%e I was a Sa nt reall> The rest 
*5 
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did me no end of good anjhow and I am sure K make a worse seat than a crescent moon I do 
was very wise and considerate of those whodeaded assure )ou 1 jusiwish the artists who made me 
1 ought to hat e tt, but m the end as I say I was do it had to tr> it ihemseh es that s all Of course 
tet> glad to emeige again, knd ever since I am if jou take an interest in jour work and trj to do 
sure I hate been busj enough. it conscientiouslj jou make the best of these things 

I Hias sent for Jo JjaJy at once, and one of my but it gites me a p.ain stiJJ ni quite a number of 
f rst appearances then was also one of the best I places only to think of what I suffered then 
have ever made It was quite in the sp nt of the After that 1 had a most trying time I found 
old days, and yet was a pleasant vanety too 1 my self Ectling so dteadfully stout I can I imagine 
had to stand quite still and quiet on a shell which why unless the Dutch climate had something to 
iToated on the sea, and the fovefiest soft pml roses say to tf 1 sutcii m /fo/tincf for a good vrhtle 
came dnfting and dropping round me blown on and a great deal of beer is drunk there which is 
nice little soft wands It was just the sort of fatteni ig they say and may hate caused it What 
arrangement that su ts me But taking it all round ever the reason was, 1 was greatly put about I 
my work was much Iiarder from that time on seemed to get fatter and fatter and coarser and 
Sometimes I had to be violent and athletic stru^ coaiser whatever I did My ankles grew so thick 
1 ng and sprawling all over the place and that I too I look a great deal of exercise but it never 
simply detest. Sometimes they called me Chanty seemed to reduce me a bit, only to form homd 
and gave me a perfect tribe of fat heavy children muscles, fit for a Hercules that fiositivelj stuck out 
to take care of perfect Utile nuisances they were, all over roe 

never sull for a moment and always running their I happened to meet a very old aquaintance about 
elbows into ones tenderest points It must have that time called Ians and really I didnt know 
been about the same time I think that I stayed which way to look Ht must have seen such a 
awhile m France and found a most uncomfortable dreadful change m me. Hoiever, he had grown 
fashion reigning there for I had to sit in a crescent rather stout and middle^iged himself whichwasone 
moan several times. Now nothing could possibly comfort and he seemed to admire me as much as 
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ever, which wis another, so I plucked up heart and 
managed to look as if I were posit»el> proud of 
weighing sixteen stone or so But life was a great 
effort I couldn t get used to it 

After a while I mo\ed to Bans I think the 
name must have attracted me, it sounded so 
fnendly and like old times, and I liked the place, 
forgraduallj I began to get m> weight dowm and 
to feel more like mjself Mj headquartershaxebeen 
there e\er since, though of course I go tounnginto 
sanous countries from time to time as my work 
calls me 

Dear me, how manj fashions I hive seen come 
and go, since I hied there 1 remember when 
mixed bithmg cime in — “ fetes gaHntts * the) 
used to call it at first I never cared about that 
Give me a nice quiet bathe to m)self But I 
remember it, especiall), because it was the begin 
ntng of a very serious tiouWe of tnine Somehovr 
people took to the notion of a cold water cure for 
me, and ever since then, die amount of bathing 
and washing I have been expected to do has been 
a. very serious thing, a constant trial and in anxiety 
to me, I can assure you 

It is not lliat I ever objected to taking bilhs I 
believe I originated the idea But people will go 
to such extremes I did the thing m a reasonable 
moderate way at intervals, and then 1 was repre 
sented emerging from the bath is often as you like 
afterwards lhats what I call sense But the 
actual taking of ones bith is a thing that can t go 
on all day long 1 believe it destroys the natural 
oil of the skin, if you overdo it, or so they say 
We used oil long ago, I remember, even when we 
only took a reasonable number of baths Isow I 
am at it all day long and nobody thinks of offering 
me a rub aftLrwards Indeed I dont know when 
there is in afterwards I m always at it And no 
one kind of bath is considered enough Sometimes 
to be sure they gne me a marble Link, with Jions 
heads to spurt the water,and sponges and things all 
properly proiidv-d Then its not half bad But 
quite as often 1 am turned out into the forest and 
any sort of pool or stream that may turn up is 
supposed to do 

Now I dare say a great many people have never 
thought out the <iuestion of what one nay call 
picnic baths Unfortunately for me 1 have had to 
consider it very carefully, and from all points of 
view, and 1 should like to bring the result ot my 
experiences and observations before the public. 

The hour— to begin with For a proper house 
batli, morning and evenin„ seem the natural times 
But dont imagint. thais so when you re in a 


romantic forest In the morning its always rather 
raw and chilly, and the water has a nip in it In the 
evemng on the other hand all the slugs and frogs 
and beetles are abroad, and on the prowl, and if 
once you put your bare foot on a slug — ugh' you 
will be sorry for poor me I v e had to do it. scores 
of times And when its dark, you can t find your 
things when you come out of the water again, and 
even if you Invent much to find, only a string of 
beads, say, it’s awkward not to be able to lay hands 
on it 

Then the place It used to be the sea in my 
early days but I rarely seem toget achance of that 
now — Its always pools or streams One with a nice 
sandy margin is the ideal, of course but I hardly 
ever meet that I have really given up hoping for it 
Fresh water pools are apt to be sbmy round the edge, 
and streams are generally rough and stony, and 
netdes and thistles are dreadful things to meet w hen 
you re having a picnic bath, and tadpolesand water 
beetles are distracting As to getting clean of 
course its a mere farce, even if they do happen to 
provide soap and a sponge And then quite as 
often as not they forget to give me any towel 
and you may just imagine what it feels like to take 
a romantic woodbnd b.tlh in a pool by moonlight, 
and then find no sign of a towel when you come 
out No believe me that sort of miscellaneous 
bathing IS a delusion If you have a proper set 
b.ath with taps and a buwl of soap and a hot rail 
for your towels be thankful for your mercies thats 
my advice to you 

But then the fashion changed and really I think 
It was for the worse, if possible 1 still must wash 
incessantly Never an hour off from that plague 
but instead of the picnic washes I had begun to 
get accustomed to they began to treat me to what 
I can only call back kitchen washes Thev set out 
hornd little tin b-ilhs for me, m nxsty, squalid 
untidy rooms Sometimes I was expected to use 
a mere wash hand b.isin, and even to share it with 
several other people, and I do draw the line at 
that. How would the) like it themselves thats all 
I want to ask the artists who make such arrange 
merits for me And instead of my testus and my 
sandals that 1 learned to use so gracefully long ago, 
they gave me tin. queerest things Nasti, soft 
down-atheel sort of slippers, vnthout am thing to 
hold them on to ones foot, hit instance and one 
year I remember, I never was seen without a jiair 
of stockings I hated that Stupid tight, u^,!) 
things, good for nothing but to stop ones circula 
ticm And about the same time they made me 
come down to breakfast, a thing 1 never hid to 
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> bi-fori anti intlcttl to all sort*; t f mtitH nnd 
diwn to nit tkni tables nllUiil out "jUimusUrtl 

its ind fish IniiLSr ntitl all nniiiKr <f things 1 
int j rticriil to know the list of I Ijchoc ihes 
d It on ]iur[>i se to rr akc me look fotilish nnd 
1 m m\ ignorinct ll w is a perfect shnnu 
Latterh, tten stranger things base Ixin iuiptien 
g to me I hated being thin nnd long and UftaS 
r\ bad to grint fit nnd lumpj, and tluw tnctssiint 
ashiOj, was undermining m) constitution but 
tel> Sia\ I d« lichesc It mustbe attcauv-d 

> that horrid oser washing I ne\cr thought of 
lat befi rc but no doubt it is the true cxphaaiion 
dieumatsm some awful inflammator) kind of 
leumaiism caused by too much washing 'lhatis 
hat IS wrong I always said harm would come of 

and nobody would }ias me the least attention 
ow 1 understand why, of late, I hast gone into 
le oddest condition. Nothing m all my agelong 
xpenence has es« been the least like »t I am 
1C stiangesc slinpes all sharp hard!} n cune left 
1 my whole composition There arc slices, as it 
ere taken ofT me in escry direction nnd I run to 
oints whercser I use to be round Caen th.at isn t 
he worst Sometimes 1 am all separated into 
lies a leg here, nnd an arm 
here so that 1 must be 
leced together like a puzzle 
Then t am coloured all in 
tripes or m patches and base 
lerhaps purple shoulders and 
recn shins It all shows I 
upjxisc how frightfully my 
onstitution h is suffeted Oh 
hat intolerable washing I It 
really is too bad I am be 
oming unrecognisable 
People don t know me when 
ihey see me now 1 haic 
heard them mistaking me for 
the most mihkely objects a 
kitchen chair, or a ship at 
sea Just lately there has 
been less washing but I fear 
the mischief is done The 
gods send it may not be itie 
parable 1 

My only hopi 
perhaps ban 

have been busy fussing about 
battles and things lately, and 
It seems just possible that I 
m.ay be entering on another 
penod of unemployment It 


IX tlic I tu, chaiKi. for nit \ftcr that I might start 
fair agtin and with a remMgontfd constitution, 
and be quite niy^clf 

Hut I hojH. It will 1m a lesson to lliost rtcklcss 
nrti'M to It nion consider itc of me whtn they 
want nit again, so I wish to make my complimt 
public, for tiitir takt n« wtll as iny own, and 1 h( jw 
ami trust they 11 |uy mt some attention 

n G 
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f \ I^st.i_\RtTV, for geographical reasons 
naturally an I nglish tendency, has to some 
extent d< generated, so «e arc often told, into an 
English vice How far the present great upheaial 
of afljirs, with its ineiitablc readjustment of per 
specliscs, IS going to alter, has, indeed already 
altered that aspect of our national charuettr, only 
a survey »n retrospect of these years of war will 
enable one to judge Hut thire is one diivction 
in which our charnctenxtic insularity has been 
somewhat conspicuous by its absence, ond th.tC is 
with regard to the outlook of tlic public upon 
certain forms of art It had for long been a 
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antling'freproich to us as i nation th'it the 
usiciin "lib a foreign sound ng name stood R 
ner chance o! a hearing than one with n pfun 
ntish patron) mic and this notmihstanding that 
' possessed ui tins country a highly mteresling 
hoo! of modern composers and many tsknted 
riormers Things has e been hosresea giaduall) 
lancing and we are now no longer content to 
bmit to being told that we arc not a tnusicfll 
ition tLat we are not an artistic nation by 
lose would be superior folks, whose attitude 
ward things in general S Gilbert humor 
asl) snmmed up in the Lord High Executioners 
in^, in The Mikado 

Tbeid ot V. ho praises with eiitha«iastie tone 
Ah centuries but this and evry cairotr}’ but bis own 

In the region of the plastic arts this tendency 
as nut been entirely unnoticed and in panicuKr 
itb regard to the work of our name sculptors 
i“re has been some lack of appreciation and 
ncouragement. When our artists hate shown 
leit wofks in foreign exh bitions the Bntish 
action has alwa)s been accorded a full meed of 
raise let at home’ — but wlmf need to em 
Toider further upon the well 
om theme of the Prophet 
fithoui honour "■» 

Alfred Stesens Onslow 
ord, Swan and Alfred 
Gilbert are names to be 
roud of and besides these 
jid a number of others 
rhose achieiements haie 
ontnboted greatly to the 
dv'anceniCTit of plastic art m 
his countiy during the past 
lalf-ceiitury we are fortunate 
n possess ng a considerable 
chool of contemporar) sculp- 
ors tthux work, is uti tues- 
tionabK worihj of serious 
egard The Royal Academy 
ih ch relegates the scu ptures 
to two rather sniAh and in 
vanablj much os ercro ' ded 
galleries is to some extent 
responsible for the ajwtli) on 
the part of th public Csen 
to a greater degree than pic 
turtbdo tl\-ptic s erks suffer 
from clo^c proMw vv to une 
another I ut in ih s country 
the proper exhibiting ol 


sculpture js not sufhcientlj studied and its import 
ance is not appreciated to the extent it deserves 

HJic task of the xcuJptor is no light one W Iwt 
can be more dead than a lump of clay ^ Mhat more 
inert and lifeless than a mass of stone ? Tlic art 
of the sculptor lies in not merely fishioning ihe 
raw Riaterul into a semblance of natural form 
not merely in acluLving the outward representation 
of the subject, but his work tf it is to possess any 
tital significance must convey an idea, must 
enshrine a thought the artist must m truth, 
breathe a soul into bis cfay and make the marbfe 
pulsate with life He can put nothing into hia art 
that docs not spnng from Within himself, and is 
only able to express ndccjuately his inward emotion 
1/ his knowledge and command ol his craft arc pro 
found and sincere 

The keynote of Mr Tofts work is a deep 
searching after truth , and first of all after truth to 
nature for it is only thus that lx. can achieve 
ultimately truth to his ideal To be constantly" 
studying to be ever adding to his appreciation 
and understanding of natural forms upon which, 
as he says all the finest design is based this is bis 
watchword So the essence of his vvork is a cfose 
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and jf'nctruing Realism (he Ins been criticised 
for King too much a n ihst) as the liasis for the 
gridinl dcsclopnicnl of hi-. Ideals Sir Joshua 
Rc)no!ds m his ‘ Discourses on Art said “In 
acntijn strictl> spailmg is httk more than a new 
combination of those images which have been 
prevaousl) gathered and deposited in the memor> 
nothing can come of nothiOj, he who has laid up 
no matenah can produce nocombinations " Here 
IS a truism which has been Lilclj in ccflam quarters 
noisil) dended , the notion of a small short sighted 
section of ultra modem artists (with more tst than 
art in their composition) being that the works of 
God should liatc no influence upon and can 
tasdj be surpassed b) the works of man. In 
fact, logicall) their creed would seem to suggest 
lliat the greatest artist might he he who, bom 
blind wxs consciiuentl) troubled bj no visual 
impressions of the material world 
Realism is the scaffolding wherebj 
Mr Toft erects the budding of his 
Idual Too often the >oung atlut of 
to-da) discards the scaffolding before 
the budding is complete 

\asatur ma fit is to some eatent 
true of the sculptor as of the jxiet 
and Mr Toft maj be cited as a case 
in po nt of the value and s gnifienncc 
of mhented tendencies Born in 
tS6a in a suburb of Birmingham he 
comes of an old famd) of artists fur 
long connected with the Staffordshire 
potteries H is father, the late Charles 
Toft a man of talent not onl) as art 
worker, but also as an imentor 
for manj )cars chief modeller and 
de-flgner at Birmingham for the firm 
of Elkington k Co afterwards leaving 
them to sxork for Messrs Josiah 
\V edg rood and Sons of Ltruna It 
was here that Albert Toft was ap- 
prenticed as a modeller for potter) 

His esenngs were spent in the 
schools at Hank) and Newcastle 
under L)me and when eighteen )ears 
old a National Scholarship gamed at 
the latter school look him to London 
for two )ears at the Royal College of 
Art Scholarships were not then of 
such length) tenure as they are to 
da) and at the expiration of h s time 
at South Kensington spent for the 
most part studying from the life 
under Professor Ijinten joung Toft 


lircd with the ambition to devote his energies to 
sculpture set out Ujion what proved i very liard 
rood and an uphill struggle Notwithstanding tliat 
he had mm) tempting mducem-'nls to return to 
hia modelling for potter) he never wavered from 
his decision 

Itke nun) another artist who has risen to an 
envubic position in his profession Mr Toft passed 
through lean and tr)mg years and much might be 
written concerning his struggles But, to him as 
to others through eating the bread of ndversit) 
leas come a deep knovv!td.,e of life and broad 
sympathies his hard cxp'’rienccs proved him and 
Kave gone towards the formation of character, have 
purged his artistic outlook of all traces of xsthctic 
dilcttamisni while a warm and genial temperament 
saved h m from loss of cnlhusissm and from the 
bitterness and sourness which are sometimes left 
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like n scu from ft wound in a >ouno artist h> hu 
s nigs;lt.s widi adverse circumstances 

^incL i8Ss» in whicli )ear Mr loft first made 
Ins ap[)cinncc in tin. ko)al Acidcmy exhibitions, 
he Ins continued, with onlv two exceptions, to 
exhibit fttinuftllj at Ihirhngton House 

The several reproductions of his works here 
pven form, of course, onl> ft small selection from 
lus tonsidcrable amre, but tlie> will serve to give 
nn ideft of the various phases of hn art lie has 
been responsible for man) fine and dignified 
mcmoTi \ls and of the thoroughness, the care for 
detail, which gives such unity and comprehen 
sivcncss to his commemorative work, the two 
reproductions of the figures symbolising r«ue and 
rdueation from the king Ldward Memorial at 
Birmingham afibrd interesting evidence The 
M clsh National ifemorial, erected at Cardiff to the 
memory of the Welshmen who fell 
tn South Africa 1899-1501, is one 
of the best Mr Toft has executed 
Readers of Tiir Studio will 
member that reproductions of 
details of this were shown m the 
number for January 1910 Another 
ntentortal, not so majestic but, to 
mj thinking more graceful in 
design, IS the South Afncan Unr 
Memonal at Cannon HiU I'ark, 

Birmingham , while, among other 
commissions of the kind, Mr loft 
has executed memorials to Queen 
Viciona at Leamington, Netting 
ham, and South Shields, also to 
King Edward VII at Leamington, 
the East SuiTolk Mar Memonal at 
Ipswich, and the Marwickshire 
M ar Memori il in the Parish Church, 

Marwick 

Mr Tofts sympathy and clove 
study of nature have developed m 
him great ability in portrait sculp- 
ture The robust and finely 
modelled Sir George rramptan 
(Royal Academy *915) and the 
excellently characterised bust of the 
Rii.ht Hon Jesse Collin^s, J\f P 
(Royal Academy, 1914) appear 
among the illustrations , and among 
other interesting sitters may be 
mentioned Mr Gladstone (an ad 
mirable bust of whom Mr Toft 
executed at Hawarden Castle) 

George Jacob Holyonke, R li 


Cunmnghamc Graham Mrs Cyril Maude, Sir 
Henry Irving, Divad Christie Murray Sir Milhani 
Pearce, Prof Ixischetuky, Mark Hambourg bir 
Milliam Treloar, and Sir Charles Mark Palmer 
Lastly, we come to those works in which the 
inward inspiration of ihe artist his been the sole 
and individual motive I-ook first at the graceful 
SfnH^ (in tilt Birmingham \rt Gallery), with its 
youthlulness, its warm life, tender curves, and its 
feeling of wonderment before the recurring miracle 
of the birth of Laves and flowers and compare it 
with the dispassionate but evtn more beautifully 
modelled S/in/ of Confemp/atioti, m which the 
body lies inert and subservient as the temple of 
the mind This work, now in the \ewcastle Art 
Gallery, is one of those by which the artist was 
represented nt the rranco-Bntish rxhibition in 
190S and at the International Art Evliibiiion at 
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Rome in 1911 llciutiful 
too and >cr> ch.iracteristic ' 
IS the marble head rupro 
duccd on p 34 Stmplicit) 
of form graceful |oisc of 
the head the light -und 
delicate suggestion of the 
Inir — all is in keeping Mitli 
the beauty of the nnitrial 
and we do not think we 
usaggerate in sajing that 
here indeed in this } ensue 
head Mr loft has made the 
marble h\e One of h s 
most important figures (illus 
trated in The Studio June 
1915) IS the Large marble 
Faihtr subtly yet power 
fully modelled despite iis 
suavity which was one of 
the purchases of the Chan 
trey Fund from this year’s 
Royal Academy The little 
bronze study of a lecun bent 
female figure is a \ ork full 


Sculptor 

of inspiration and m T}e Melal I'ourcr [^o)o.\ 
Academy 1915) and Mothfr and Child the 
sculptor shows his sympathy with those who 
toil, a fetimg akin to tliat which prompted the 
noble works of Millet and which finds its tx 
I russion in the art of the Belgian Mcunicr and 
Brangwyn To the latter such a jiowerful 
sketch as this little l/r/i/ would surely 
appeal and it is not surprising to learn that 
ht as well as other brother artists has pur 
chased a rcpliut fht sculptor must ha\e 
tH.cn keenly conscious as he sigorously modelled 
this tensely straining figure of the heat the 
sweat and the toil of the wliole life of this work 
man whicli is so fersently epitomised in his 
moiiictitary action It is a work of pure, in 
s| inition wrought one imagines rapidly in the 
white heat of enthusiasm and, to quote Mr 
Tofts own wirds from his excellent manual 
for students MtdcHing and Sculpture it 
reminds us that there is m all creative art a 
pleasure almost a rapture, which is m itself 
one of the most exquisite dcights gnen to 
nan the sense of having accomplished worthy 
work 

One cannot do better m concluding this brief 
notice than quote a further passage from the same 
source for here may be found summed up what 
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hisformedtliemainspntigoflusan “I 

!»..=» b„ „.hom hart f ' ^ ">»' on 

„Mea^ ^ J- nece»a„|, 

"here „ „„ teal, able re.ul ef 1, ^ "P"«.on 
pone. Tho«.h,,s,„d„„ J"’ '“Wnnh'n 

labour alone gnes thou.'ht ° creaticm but 

■' -aj fa.r!j be cla.n.ed. h 

of expression to the Domt l«s means 

and beautifullj to conve\ the 

’rhich to thee) e that can com ““‘J ‘deals 

themsehes m his arL prehend them reveal 

Arthur Reddje. 


n.oh.„,d Baa, b/Lt Meta f »' 

appreciauon of the interest dieir 

Pnbbe ,„ ta teeea, 

at the Museum. The torso ^ artist’s work 
Central HalL ® « the 


HI U 001) CUTS OPT STURGf 
MOOKI n\ AIJXANDMi J 
MMn RG 

IriRST mtt Stur}.t \ftHrc towards ih^ end .f 
t, I*'*'. «ij(|i-ntt at the 

Schixil of .\,t. living fa k nna o.tr 
^ e taint) fni jrars and m >rt ahich haix ptssed 
Cl I n, t I Students at 

u ., ^|„,,| .e„ p„,,„b,e a, e„.j, „d „ 

art aich thtir prcsenc. \ct the turbdem 
atm<.,j.h,,, secmi to Rnc liem r«ul«rl> suited 
It and tlticlopmcnt of the siudmts' 

‘ itH-\ or an iininuall) Lirpe projxjrtion of tin. 
t-n o tRit time line tnct di>tin^ui»htd them 
Cfurlts UmliwivKl Shannon, A R. U 

Umlis ^ 

"•«^dh H limnscnd. whose mnics are n nr 

^ pramincm ,n ,hc juj^cs of ‘ Punch,” Vrthur 
^<Unm and Kesnuld Sai-tgi. arc a fia of the 
” *’ ‘ ^indents which conie mo«t readil) 

•o n») mind 

of M? wndtr the direction 

of th K ” ’‘as also the IVmapsl 

Kcml. T’ School at South 

oainiir^^ •'r'‘ching of drawing and 

,j, ® "'*■' *” •'and% t f an eccentric nrtist of 

(1 should think It probable 
m s!r ’ *'■''* Chnsttvt runto, but 

*jQafl»J^ of us knew wlut it was ) Lciwten 

“leal of n l.f, ?, , “ bpa.l-o. 

Aral..,. j sotnelhing like .bo«. 

“I''''’ "’ “d black chalk b, 
takhl’ '» be d,.pla,„l_.ad 

a c„c„la, hacs,„.. fccc 
Mitco. known os the South Kensington 

_«• - *” ® B mat and pleasing general 

>oa rawing and he loicd carefull) roundid 
S'r* •"<* cuni^ Smiths tastes were 

* resersc He lattd cunes and mide 
linee ^ s’’®^ Straight 

“rai.. enthusiasticall) about 

Lew . “s treat all the 

eauiV9l^*^T* object as a generalised mass 
^mvalent for practical purposes to the tom of the 
our tr.***^ drawing upon, he insisted on 

hms ►*^!.** difference betwein the 

^he« hght aod the next lightest plan- The 
wset^e^ Kas that the range of the charcoal 
^ Jhuih we drew was ser, soon exhausted, and 

stanH '"®del 

“»S W a glare of light was represented m 



Sparkes, after a brief 
burned look round 
had fled incon 
tinentlj from the 
room murmunng 
under his breath 
‘ If onl) charcoal 
AN ere a guinea a 
stick' That night 
N\e all went home to 
our suppers in a 
state of liibnous 
happiness 
ildif // « egeneraf^j 
vorkcd according 
to Smiths precepts 
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most of our life studies by the blackest black of because «e enjo)ed Sp.arkess disapproAal On 
which charcaal was cap.tb!e Imagine, then the one occasion when all our drawings were eien 
mingkd feelings of horror shame and indignation blacker and smudgier than usual I remember that 
with which Sparkes 
when he dropped m 
on one of his scry 
rare Msits of msjxic 
tion would con 
template a roomful 
of about forts draw 
mgs all blacker than 
ink with jagged con 
tours as though the 
forms had been 
hastily chopped out 
of wood' Imagine 
efic ecf KSSion onh •> 
handsome face as 
he compared our 

sombre and hideous representations with the chiefly because it riled Sparkes we also some 
gkainmg white forms of the pretty model who times worked against them expressly to annoy 
posed on the ‘ throne in the centre of the room Smith Some dainty Mulready cum Raphaelesque 
He seldom stayed long with us He couldnt for drawings done in th s sway by one of the most bnl 

liant students 
so delighted 
Sparkes that 
they brought 
a just punish 
ment on the 
head of their 
cleier perpe 
irator He 
was awarded a 
silver or gold 
medal — I for 
get which — at 
the next Na 
tional Compe- 
tition at South 
Kensington a 
tribunal for 
whose judg 
ments this par 
ticular student 
had always 
expressed the 
most withering 
contempt He 
really regarded 
the intended 


our uncouth 
drawings evi 
dentiv got on 
his nerves 
Sometimes he 
would try the 
elTcct of gentle 
suasion on one 
of the more 
harmless look 
ing students 
patiently argu 
ing that the 
contour of 
a rounded 
shoulder w as 
actually a 
senes of deli 
cate curves 
and notalot of 
jerky straight 


t b s 


He 


also pointed 
out that our 
models were 
white men and 
women 
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„epot. and mBre.ses, Bat all h.s entreMie. honour os an mult, and Mt heinil, ashamed ol 
artnments .ate lost ou os for none of oa has .ole H.s fellow atndenls nude the most of 

opportunity and subjected him to a merciless 


] ked the man and I really tliink w e took maliaous their 
pleasure in exaggerating Smith s mannerisms stream of chafl" 
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In adJilion to tlie c^as^es loi painUnp and ctrolcss^on, b'.<r\us<. 1 kiwvf dui Ins brcfthct 

drawing a class for wockI t.ngn\ing was cot^uclcd was a fellow of Trinitj ColI<^e, Cambridge, ami 
h) Mr Charles Roberts, an tngruer whose work that his sisters had liad unusually distinguished 
often appeared in the “Graphic' and “ IHustraied academic circcts Rut Moore explained with bis 
IjondonNews of those dajs Moore, as well as usual directness and simpliat) tluf he was the 
Ricketts, Shannon, Rft'cn Hill, and Townsend, 
worked in this class Ricketts was ccnainly ihc 
most inlellecluatl) precocious of all the students, 
he had, even in thosedt>s,a wonderful knowledge 
of all the saiious forms of art he liad tnseUed 
more than any of us, had read more, and was 
familiar not only with the works of the older 
masters but also wnh thov. of the modem Con 
tinental artists. Moore, like the rest of us, soon 
came under the influence of Ricketts s dominant 
IKTsonality, and I think be paid much more atten 
tion to Ricketts s criticisms and sus„estions than to 
those of any of the roasters 

Though we neatly all admired Kickctis, we 
feared him, I think still more, for he had a bntcr 
tongue and a capncious temper On the other 
hand we had a real likmg for Moore he was so 
modest simple minded and straightforward I 


THt SoUve VlOTHC* ll&StCSatl AM> 
BSCHA'ED Bl STLBCE KOOBE 

stupid one of the family, and that the family 
council had decided that the educational ad 
lantages to which his brothers and sisters w ere 
properh entitled would have been wasted on 
him That was why, headded hewasallowed 
to go to an art school to amuse himself, and 
encouraged to cry to learn woodengraMug 
As a matter of fact Moore, es'en nt that time, 
was quite as well educated as the majority of 
his fellow art students, but he knew, from the 
expenence of his brothers and sisters, what a 
thorougb-going academic education meant, and 
he realised his own deflaencies better than we 
still remember the quiet and quaint htfle smile realised our own And, I may add he has since 
with which he told me, after I had been adimruig done etery thing in his power to remedy any inmat 
one of his poems, that he couldnt spell that he shortcomings by sedulous and systemanc reading 
didn’t know anything about grammar, and that in No reader of his searching studies of Flauberts 
faa he was quite uneducated. I was surprised at and Blakes works could regard hun as anything 
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but an cxcejiionally 
ncll read nnd «ell 
cdiicntwl |K.rson 
I do not thinV an) 
of t« took Mooft ^ 
arti'tic studies *«) 
stnou^Ij Ht wa^ 
what i« called 
* clums) fislcd He 
nexcr stcmcd able 
to put A touch ex 
a L 1 1 > a h e r e he 
wanted It logo llis 
drawings and iximi 
mgs al«x}s hrlcd 
dclicac) and finish 
T he) hxd that kind 
(if child sh uncouth 
ncis which «c now 
xssocintc with the 
term 1 ost Impressionism 'Mien we heard that 
stvcTil of Moore s poems had exmetl the xpjifotal 
< f Kickelts who Was as hard to please m literal) 
xs \n artistic matters, w« avsumed that Moore would 
dciotc himself mainl) to a litcnr) life and that he 
would soon abandon the graj hie arts for which we 
thought he was not naturall) idipied 
Wt, were tight in thinking ilut he would 
nchieie literary distinction— he is now 
X rellcis of the Rojxl ^ociet) of 
Iiteniure his poems like IheKout 
of the \nwons and The S me- 
dresser" base pheed him in the first 
tank of linnc Lnglish poets and his 
critical studies of the works of Durcr 
Corrcggi > and "illiam Ulike stmd 
oat conspicuous!) as Mr Laurence 
Ihnion has well said from the current 
criticism ef art by their pcnetritse 
power andgrispot fundimcntal idoiis 
but we ' ere quite strong in think ng 
that Mo>re would nit xt o aclnt>e 
distinction as an arti t " c s' ere mis 
taken because we osersTilued manual 
dextcrit) and xccomplisl mcut as most 
students and nearly all artists al ays 
do and we took too little account of 
the purely intellectual and imig name 
side ol cream e art 
The wood emrravinR chss at Lam 
beih was intended to tram students tn 
the work of reproductne engrating 
Ricketts wiib an intuitne sense of 
the mna te possib lities of e\ er) medium 


heworkedinwhuh amounted t ) genius was the first 
to reUl Against thisstibordimiK n of engmiingtore 
prodw me nnd commercial purposes lie was the 
first m our generation lo see tluil wood-tngruing 
could swnd rn its o»m right as an indc{K.ndent 
medium < f artistic expression that it might be as 
auumomous as oil or water-colour fiainting or 
etching protided that the designer and engraver 
should work m the terms of their own art and not 
in those of an) tf its fnend!) or mimical neigh 
hours He saw cJcarl) the adi intages of com 
Lining the designer nnd engrater in one person 
so that the design should be conceived from the 
first in terms of the wood block and that the wood 
cutler should be sufficient!) intimate with the 
designer's mind and intentions to work freely 
wiihm the cajvacjliis of his medium It ss true 
that neither Diirer Holbein, Titian nor Rubens, 
and to come down to more recent times neither 
Rossetti ^^IllaIS, nor Sand)s had cut their own 
blocks Rut sufTcicnthad been done in this direc 
lion b) Rlake Calvert and Bewick to confirm 
Ricketts in his idea (hat (he most perfect artistic 
conditions wire th it the engraver should make his 
own designs and that the designer should be his on n 
engraver But such ideas w ere heretical to the editors 
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and pub'ishers of those da)s so Ricketts abl) keep the two arts separate A portfol 
supported bt his frii. id and fellow student, Charles " Metamorphoses of Pan and other 
Harlevood shannon decided to become his own containing ten original engraiings was j 
editor and publisher In the summer of 1SS9 in June 1895 The edition was limited 
th“>e tvio bold adventurers launched the first portfolios but even this small editionwas 
number of The Dial, to the horror and amaze for the immediate public demand for 1 
ment of “The Saturday Review and Mn„azine only two copies were sold in the first ten 
of Art,” and 
soon after 



^ CBSTAURS nilJt tn.," — 

U fnghavbo DESiQNzn launch hi 

vr STURceMOORB 

would ht complete without some art,,,,, 1 . on 

ment o the stimulus and guidance his" i nowadays almost completel: 

'"U^e „ .r'- •>'= P"bl.c 

I'j pl^ure to me to be able to add !k coldness with which Moore 

«ho are t^ was received on «s firs 

u or gratitodeTS 1 believe that in time it will take it 

with the .1/'^ '* always the first to acknowledm- H*** *be finest products of graphic art » 

much he 0"*°^' E^nsrosity and unselfishness how ** *^00*1*0 The designs have something of thi 
^ ‘“apnatue fervour and sweep of Blake’s bes 

Shannon bi« they have a grace, tenderness, anc 

w« rmS "hTMr'^ L" *bow, that it of humour of whiJh we find no trat. 

bow to the public tn the't bis first ever m'* ®^^st‘o^ork As an artist Blake dwel 

*rtivL A volume ,rf .r^®“blcgu.« of poet and , ‘^visible world of his own. people 

was announced for the bne engravings ol 

«S9. but.tw«n::er'^,‘^irr"T"‘'‘> •” ««ch imITnf His art very seldom 

34 ^ decided to *” with the visible world with lf« 

^ women and natural objects which w* 
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k.no\ nnd see and touch He complained thit 
ihc \isiblo woikl ‘ put hint out Hence a certain 
amount of drjn-ss abstractness and cold remote 
n'>$ in mo t of his work although it has a 
splendour and significance of its orn esp cialU in 
such magnificent designs as Ehjak tn the /ten 
Chartet ami 
Ptl\ hie It 
A (lirJ A ri 
born Babe 
stridini^ the 
/list Hut 
Moores mind 
and art arc 
of a diiTcrcnt 
kind He IS 
essentially 
loser of all 
liaing and 
moling things 
-—a loier of 
the brown 
s\ect smelling 
earth, of the worms which wnggle in it of the 
plants and trees which grow upon it of the funny 
beasts which dwell amongst their shadows and of 
the rocks which burst through the earths yielding 
surface and 
toier up into 
snow-capped 
mountains he 
loi es the ni ers 
and the hide 
waves playang 
on (he flat 
shore or throw 
ing themsebo 
against the 
jagged rocks 
He IS too 
much of a 
poet nnd too 
little of an 
artist in the 
modern popu 
lar sense of 
the word to 
want to sit 
down and draw or paint one 1 ttle scene or any one 
particular concatenation of objects If he tried to 
do such a thing he would feel that all the other 
scenes and objects m this rich and beaut ful world 
were gently reproach ng him with his neglect of 
their charms Moore does not ‘ study Nature 


He simply watches her with the patient affection of 
a mother watehm^ her child \tid then somehow 
— 1 cannot tell ho \ for I am not a creatiie genius 
— all that the patient watcher has seen and felt 
andlhoiight seems to project itself into an image 
which can be drawn ami cut ujion a wood block of 
a fe ' square 
inches a tn 
umphant syn 
thesis of things 
seen and the 
mood in which 
they hate been 
rectiied 
Jan a Cloud, 
IS a magnifi 
cent design of 
this kind It 
full of the 
happiness of a 
glorious sum 
met s noon 
The clouds 
hanging down oicr the hillside on which the she’ep 
browse and sleep are like the spirit of the creator 
of the scene conscious of and rejoicing in the 
happiness of all its creatures Pan Vountmn is 
the incarna 
tion of the 
high moun 
tains rejoicing 
the fresh 
ness and light 
of their height 
and enjoying 
the rugged and 
gnarled forms 
of their own 
limbs and the 
fnendlyshelter 
of the verdure 
that nestles 
round their 
This 
superb and 
perfect design 
was first pub 
lished in the 
third number of The Dial in 1893 In Pan 
Island we see the genial god sitting on a small 
rock listen ng to the lapping of the clear green 
wases and watching the free traffic of the clouds 
and the waters The reproduction here given of 
this design is taken from the first and unpublished 
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ate o' the block This was subsequent!) altered 
j the addition of a number of small figures which 
he god was made to hold in his left arm, an after 
bought which 1 am not at all sure was an improve 
lent Pan and Pcho is a gracious and delightful 
antasi The dark, rugged, Mgorous figure of the 
od bo\ds and swsiains \be white \m\» ol the 
ivmph while one of his hands caresses her golden 
uur Tht Limit cf Ike Land is another of the» 
>old and striking images M e seem to be at the 
er\ ends of the earth The waves m the fore- 
jTound dash themsehes against the gaunt and 
mmensel) high cliffs A tiny human figure 
routhing m one of the creiaces of the rocks gazes 
ull of wonder and awe out at the bejond The 
\oung Mather and some designs of laughing, 
■omping children — Bahy Giants and CMdhood— 
comp’ete the contents of this portfolio 
It is hard — naj, impossible — to describe works 
ike these in which the substance and form are 
merged in such indissoluble unit) The only 
adequate way of praismg work of this kind is to 
show It and this can onl) be done imperfectly m 
reproductions which ha\e to be printed m large 
numbers b) machiner) The illustrations which 
Bccompan) this article haie been printed m most 
cases from electrot)pes mide direct from the 
original woodblocks. These are excellent speci 
mens of modem leproductne processes, but of 
course, to appreciate full) the delicacy, sweetness, 
ard absolute beaut) of Moores work one must look 


only at the hind pnnted impressions taken by him 
self from the original wood blocks. 

After the publication of the Portfolio of 1895, 
Moore’s chief work was done to illustrate books 
published b) the Vale, Unicom, and Eragn) 

Presses His subjects ranged from Magner'sopera 

of “Siegfssed' to kkords'Kortbi’s xeflectvxe poems 
One of the illustrations to “The Centaur and the 
Bacchante,” here reproduced, accompanied the 
translation made b) Moore of Maunce de Gudnns 
delightful poem It was published m 1899 In 
190s Moore illustrated Pertauk’s “ Peau-d kne,” 
issued b) the Eragny Press. The design of Peau 
d'Ane Bathms, here reproduced, is taken from 
that volume A fire m a warehouse unfortunatel) 
destroyed a number of blocks prepared for a f ale 
edition of Wordsworths poems, so the volume was 
never issued Some of these blocks, like the tail 
p lece to “ Dion,” of a d) mg swan on a wav e, are 
on so small a scale and so full of delicate and 
intncate work that it is impossible to reproduce 
them here, but the beautiful little block. As tn a 
grot* I sat retimed, gives some idea of the wealth 
of invention lavished m vain on what would have 
been probably the first satisfactory attempt to 
illustrate Mordsworth 

The winding up of the affairs of the Vale Press in 
lyog left Moore free to return to work on a larger 
scale than the illustration of small books permitted, 
and also free to follow the suggestions of his own 
restless imagination. Theseus Finding the Bads of 
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* THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 

Fhadra, which was exhibited with the Socielj of 
Twelve in 1908, is one of the most deeplj tragic 
of all his designs The Centaurs First Loxfe was 
exhibited m 1909 It took the place of an earlier 
version of the same subject wh ch was condemned 
b) an artist for whom Moore has the greatest 
affection and respect As both versions arc here 
reproduced the published and the condemned our 
readers can amuse themselves by comparing the 
two efforts Personally I think I should vote for 


I>BSIC\ei> A\r> EM RAVED BY T STOR E MOORE 

the earlier and condemned version in spite of a 
certain weakness of draughtsmanship in the cen 
taurs upraised arm But Moore would sooner 
spoil a des gn than hurt the feelings of a friend 
He has a genius for friendship, and the number of 
bookplates he has made for his friends shows how 
reiuly he is to use his talents for their pleasure 
Two of these are here reproduced the beautiful 
design made for Mr Campbell Dodgson, and the 
romantic Horses and Shi/>s for Mr G H Milsted 
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\o tilicts of the blof'ks inclucli.tl in tl«s 
Ic — i>o IlasA md Tie Sermon on the \! unt 
re on^inall) publisiied m the stconfl niHubtr 
TliL lngra\cr a quarterlj magn/mc 
h i.ei out ^alhnllj and unsuccessful!) in 1904 
the WudiWc object of popufarinng ongim^ 
isinj, of all kinds. 11 cse tv\Q beautiful 
T15 seem to me to offer a most delightful and 
eswe vleselopmcnt of the carher setws of the 
imorphoses of Pan The teacher of clcinli 
in Cio // ask IS not so \er) hr removed from 
rclcsque but ben gn god who found Iiapiincss 
uchmg the life of old Xfolher Farth the sea 
the sk) But he is older b) many centuries, 
his s)mpaihies base broadened ^Ve might 
'iim a cbnstianucil Pan \nd the teacher m 
Sermoti oji /At i/outtf is stiU fiiTthcr humanwed 
t IS still to the children — to the )oung m 1 cart 
It he addresses li s message of lose, love, the 
d) of old Ians pipings the burden of our 
s best S( ngs the inspiration of all the best 
ts painted and gmen bv our artists 
will bring these madcciuatc remarks to a 
e with an expression of 
tude to the Editor of IttE 
310 for basing gisen me per 
ion to introduce Moores irork 
le w der public which his excel 
revie s reaches though I fear I 
not made as much of m) 

Ttunu) as a more el< quent 
t would hase made But 
res work I feel confident has 
to be seen to gam the admin 
and applause it deserses The 
^s we show )ou here giie so ne 
of the work, he has done in 
s of coldness and neglect He 
not ask for )our applause, and 
as shown that he can do without 
He IS more concerned to deseri e 
But be is still youn^ and h s 
stryandthe force of his imag na 
are unimpaired Poets and 
ts — and Moore is both — thnie 
m an atmosphere of pra ae and 
non. 1 should like to see the 
nd d th ngs hfoore has done ap- 
ded as warmly as the) desene 
the affect onate admiration of 
many who can now appreciate 
Y fine work urging him on u 
e strenuous efforts and greater 
wphs m the future 




KCENT DESIGN'S IN DOMrSTIC 
ARCHITICTURE 
* ^Mr r C Ibwi-o, I RIBA, has built 
for his own occupation the house shown Ix^lowand 
opposite It IS situated wnbin a mde ard a half 
of the centre of Birmirgham, « fact scarrtl) 
indicated by iht. apparently rural turroundirgs. 
Simplicti) inside and out was the aim of the 
architect The externa! walls arc coicred with 
cement rough cast, llie roof being of dark coloured, 
handmade tiles The sit) light seen frem (he 
garden front is for the purpose of 1 glitirg « laige 
studio \n archway wBsmadethiougbtbccsiMirg 
high bnckwaflb) the road side and one of the mows 
of the house is taken through this entrance Mmt 
of the mtenul woodwork ts stained and duU 
xamishcd a xer) dark brown, the door archilratcs 
being crunMUed white The plaster walls are 
finished with a rough surface and are distempered 
white or grey There are no picture rails, the 
architect prcfcning to bang pictures direct to 
sup|xins m the walls He sl^o cho'e *ash 
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llOVSt AT HIKMIV 

Windows mher th-m case 
merits 

Ilie southern half tf 
Surrey, with us fme ranges 
of hills and beautiful pine 
wood scenery, was dis- 
cos cred many years ago as 
an unrivalled residential 
district witlurr easy access 
of Ixindon Recent build 
mg activity not including 
the temporary structures 
erected everywhere b) the 
Wat Department, have 
shown that the vanous neighbourhoods have grown A\itley like other places m Surrey haslongbeen 
in favour, and new bouses of all descriptions famous for its artistic associations — J C Hook, 
appear on the heights and on the verdant plains Birlet Foster, Arihur Melville Mrs Allingbam 
The motorcar is responsible to some extent for Mr Graham Robertson being among the pamters 
this development and it is natural that many of and George Ehot among the vrrUtrs v.ho have 
the buildings should be provided with extensive lived there It is not surprising to find therefore, 
garage accommodation for the use of the owner that in one of the latest homes erected there, a 
and his visitors In spite of all human intrusions music room should be the donimating feature 
however, this part of Surrey retains much of its The house is called "Great Roke,’ and it was 
pristine beauty and charm designed by the well known Birmingham architects. 






Recent Design’: w Domestic Architecture 


% Herbert T BuckUnd, F R 1 B A , and 
El) wood Farmer, FR 1 15 A , now Messrs 
land, Haywood, and Farmer The large 
room as will be seen from the plan below, 
the northern side with a ba) to the west 
ookmg the drive and th* mam entrance to the 
e. The hall has a corner fireplace of stone 
leading from this part of the building is a 
jise in English oak The smoking room and 
ing room adjoin the latter having two outlooks 
he south, one being from the bay 


servants’ hall, being on the south The upstairs 
acmmmodation mefudesa private suite consisting of 
two bedrooms, bathroom, and a sitting room which 
opens on to a wide balcony , on the first floor are 
are also four otlier bedrooms, a dressing room 
schoolroom, bathroom, etc. The senants bed 
and bathrooms arc on the second floor 

“Great Uokc ’ is on the top of a lull and is built 
estcmilly withth"lo;il Bargate stone, with window 
and other dressings of Doulting stone The walls 




•* GREAT ROKE,” WITLEY, Sl'RREV: SOUTH FRONT 

It T. BOCVIAND AND E. IIAYWOOD-FARMEK, FF R.I B A , ARCHITECTS 
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been noticeable since the outbreak of war and the 
majonty of architects who ha^e hitherto enjc^ed 
comfortable practices jn domestic architecture ha^e 
seen few new cl ents The injunction of the 
Parhamentar) Uar Savings Comm ttee tlat no 
one should build a house for himself at this time 
seems rather ironical to those who are in touch 
with the t realities of the day Still there is a 
certain amount of work going on and Mr ISmest 
Newton \ R A. President of the Royal Institute 


of British \rchi I 

tects IS right in 
pointing out that 

if all such expend ture on building and decoration 
were to cease a large number of men engaged in 
fliis branch of nidus try in oneway or another would 
be depnved of the r only means of earning a bare 
livuig without contnbuting to the militar) strength 
of the countr) Building m strict moderation 
should meet the situation in the best possible way 
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Rucui Disii^iK tu Domc<fft .'trc/ittfiftirc 

■«» cfficcrnct} 1/ afthiKtM nho ire more ror/JtiJ urUomf mi; pi»<-n Joan; fjcam 
less nllc nnil nrc umblc lo ducrt ihcir iioncn !»y wf icli ftrf}ii{fi.ts mi 1 aitis » miy l> tm,)I(7s«l 
niiion-if piirfvscs cm tiobc eri iiornici li» lie M) ibeiJjffi'ijJifJtn nJjirbarr rasliUp, ihrjr «!u<5o*-< 
icti id l>; ibiir clients in futiite, tbej mil U. on frt«c' mil rtoili'n Xturli rm; Irf ilone liv 
ling fiood vorV 1 In. nliolitinn of ibc ihimney rombm.-itnm ami eftnent ijr^aniution In Irfing 
ont < f the mnoi iii ms nlrrul; j rnjxjscd 11»c aiwut pno«! results for llie l■me^It < f wotlrrs and 
ei Is If) l>n[ uhnsectntra) lirinn^— br tlicaj llir rommunits One of ilu ohjetts of t!>c newly 
Imu'c construction, for m> re tsen lUstnliolion formcsl Osi Xrts \ssr«cisti m is t i eiisiirr the 
f wirmih ind fm less cost in fml ntid c1« iniUn afli'tic iinjioriiiicc i f llic war mcmoruls winch arr 

0 carr; this projsosal into efTscl building ojk rations m contenifHti m and which will l>c n'xi!f<1 mor'- 
c msohed and the nnuer must lx* Uft till after and more as the ravages of the cnnf’ict art felt to 
1C wsr, but the iiossihlitus of this sthemc arc the full cstcnl |■hrolvhnu^ llr coutitr; ‘ueh 
orlli consideration flu me i f jwat for fuel will pemanent ttthules, hr„"- and smtll, jiriratc ami 
e more common pn 1 shl;, during the coming public, will lx desired, and those r^sfitmsiblc will 
inter *^0010 wonderful facts hive Iw-cn urr rdnl do well tod tain pri fess orul advice licfore in-itirif. 

1 prose the value of this 
ubstance and Sir llerlx.rt 
vHtwell Iws states! tcientl; 
hat he once saw a pi it fire 
vliich Ind been burning or 
mou1denn„ for twent) seven 
(firs without going out 
With pent and wood firi-s 
the grafc nnd cliimncj must 
bo of n certain type if tin. 
most pleuant and cfllcicnt 
hcni IS to 1)0 obtained but 
some arrangeminls ma> be 
adapted for the purjKsse. 
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tlALl, ' PALBUTIIIE SCOTUAMI (S<tf4li J t> MILtA AM> C t> K StlClilEKh ^PItlMA AELillTPCTS 


T^orli. m liand L>en a simple mscn[Uion can gam and craftsmen logeilur with other infiucntul 
in Te> erence and sentiment if the lettering is good , workers in other spheres 

and many a humble record, executed m good taste 

and well placed, is better than an il! concened Ak imjmrtant addition to the treasures of the 
though imposing monument Perhaps there is no National Galler> in Trafalgar Square was made in 
more difficult problem than to p«.r|»etuate worthily August by the presentation of M Egide Rombaux s 
the brave deeds of kinsmen and local heroes. It statue, Ze /Vernier Matin, which was one of the 
IS necessary that such matters should be settled most notable exhibits at the recent summer exhi 
without undue liaste so tliat the right artists should bition of the Royal Academy I he gift of this work 
be engaged on tile work 1 heCivic Arts Association lotheKationalCoIlectionisduc to the action of Sir 
desire to formulate the correct principles to be Ed*ardPoynler,thePresideiit and various Members 
observed and to guide public opinion Prizes will and Associates of the zVeademy, including Sir 
be offered for suitable designs and an exhibition Thomas Brock, Sir Goscombe John, Mr Hamo 
will be held The Association may extend its Ihomycroft, Mr I> \ Cameron, Mr Hughes 
programme by presenting gifts to the zMlics for Stanton Mr B Richmond, Mr John Lavery, 
preservation in ruined districts on the Continent Sir Aston Webb, and Sir E A ^\'aterlow, who 
Those m sympathy with these objects are asked decided to raise a fund to enable the statue to be 
to subscribe five shillings annually or to make retained m England, and the needful sum (;£8oo) 
donations Communications may be addressed having been raised by subscription, the formal pre 
to the Hon Rachel Kay Shiittleworth, *8 Princes sentation of thework to thelrustees of the National 
Gardens, SW The list of supporters already Gallery took place on August 12 in the Sculpture 
includes the nam-s of eminent architects, sculptors. Gallery at Burlington House 
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LUOOWICH MUGGLETON FOUNDER OF 
THE SECT OF MUGGUETONIANS 
FROM THE U HIATURE BT SAMUEL COOPER 


Miniatures in the Pierpoui Morgan Collection 


M iniatures in the pier- 

rONTMORGAN COLLECTION* 
—III SAMUEL COOPER’S 
• LODOUICH MUGGLETON’ 

Tj'i middle of the seventeenth cerii-rx *us >n 
En;.Urd a tine of great revira] of rchgtews 
tho.ph^ ard was respo''sible for the creation of 
numtroca jUaTj. and tnv<tenou sects the leaders 
v)f «} ich en^m ned strong and detinite ojMiions 
ropcctirg ore another and d d not hil to espiress 
tht. n, both b\ « ord 1 1 mouth and in their wntings, 
in 3 furnb’" manrer mingled with much personal 
■ibu-sc 

O* the \anous bodies which arose tn this time 
oi tempestuous movement and of the Common 
wraith sects two onl) row sumve — the Soaetv of 
Ificnds ard the exceedtcslv small and obscure 
liod> mown as hlucghtonuns. In their time 
there weri do men more bitterh opposed to one 
another than were the two Founder» of these 
bodle^ 'N ilium Penn and Lodowich Mugjleton. 


los* his mother when onlj three sears of age, and 
as his fa'her mamed again was brought up awa' 
from home. In hts ear]> jouthhewasatallor, anl 
attracted bv the preaching of the Puntans, who® 
religious movement he joined. About 1650 he 
came ond'w the influence, through his vsnimgs, of 
Jacob Behnteit, the nivs*vc of GbtUtr n Silesia, 
and two yeaii later came forward into the turmoil 
of rel.inous contiovetsv, declaring himsclf th'* 
prophet of a new di<pensa*ion. Of coune he 
was chatged with blaspherav and imprisoned, and 
this haj^ned more than once, but he had a strong 
following, and hi» opinions were accepted bv manv 
peop’e He prepared a th'rd Testament, which hi» 
followers accept as po-.sessing equal authontv with 

theothertwo he alK> compiled avolmneof religious 

songs and t2.sued numerous theolt^cal tracts, 
mam of which were bitter attacks upon Penn the 
Quaker, bis strong opponent, and all his followers, 
lake the Quakers, bowtver, the Muggletomans at 
tached no loportanee to forms and ceTemon,es, 
refu>ed to bear amts or to take an oith, and behev ed 
that alvanon was wbollf cpintual and had nothing 



Etchings of Flanders 


E tchings oi flanders by 

VICTOR GILSOUL 

Born at Brussels in 1867, M Vidor Gilsoul 
rapidU, and at an early age made for himself 1 
great reputation among artists of the Belgian School 
\ member of a Brussels comnicraal family of 
small means, he entered at the age of ffteen the 
Academy of Antwerp and the following year sent 
to the triennial exhibition at Brussels a Moubn en 
/"/nwi/if which did not pass unnoticed Domioled 
•^n his native town he became a pupi! of the sea 
painter Louis Artan whose delicate pictures carry 
on the tradition of JongVind and of Lepine and 
at the same period was also one of the favourite 
disciples of Franz Courtens whose numerous and 
radiant landscapes have long been familiar to our 
readers About 1883 it was possible to recognise 
in the paintings of M ^ ictor Gilsoul the influence 
of Courtens but certain personal qualities destined 
to become more pronounced invested these youth 
ful works with a particular character which accounts 
for their rapid success — primarily a great vivacity 
of expression in these landscapes of the outskirts of 


Brussels — mills, canals railway embankments 
bargemen s cottages, skaters on the frozen marshes 
nocturnal skies carts loaded with sand and houses 
m course of construction further an extreme 
freedom of touch giv ing a sensation of richness and 
brilliance even in passages of sombre colounn^ 
and Anally a real originalitv of composition which 
attracts the eyes and arrests the attention of the 
spectator 

To such pictures as these bised upon d rect 
observation and forming practically literal copies of 
nature th"re succeeded during a period of six or 
seven years that is to say almost up to the painter s 
thirtieth year some landscapes m which interpreta 
tion played the greater and at times even the 
preponderant rdle For instead of executing the 
picture entirely in the presence of the motif the 
artist no longer made more than studies and 
drawings from nature reentering his studio to 
compose with greater freedom works which often 
picturesque are at times dramatic and occasionally 
even romantic Paintings of this period are those 
which may be found m the galleries of Brussels 
Antwerp Namur Ixiuvam of the Musde du Luxem 
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U\SER U6VA^T MK-fOST 

MMjrg m Pans and al Crcfeid in German) \ 
leed for smcerit) an impulse lci\ ards STruj u\ ni-« 
iccuracy and dcsiral Ic truth led tin artist back 
iga n \> d rtct studt « f natun. and ID copswi), 
ealiis Works such as ih ise In nhch he is 

tescntc<l u\ ihi. gait r) at Ilaccet ita ‘'{lam and 
It Ilucnos \\res afT rd pr n f < f a tenrjKrcd but 
undeniable real ni 

The recent nork of the artist is tl e outcome of 
a perfect e<}u lihrnim nuintaincd between the 
dcmantls of objectne truth and the inward emotion 
which disciim nates which sclctts from the tbiiunl 
data, and modifies tl e rcUlionsh frs between differ 
cm jxirts in e rdcr to giix gic'atcr inteii«it) to the 
general charanct 

In tie etchings which we ripnshicc this cjui 
1 1 num Is aj icircnt Hete are eh-iractcrt t c Und 


BV MCrOK CILSOCL 

scajics of that unhapp) countij LeJgiuro ic>-dJ> 
deliaered oaer to devastation. From one point of 
view noth tig could be more accurate llian this 
iV'wrwafe rfe Dixmiide this F* nt sur / Iser h 
orihe \ser canal at Nieuport the i latle 
pile & \pret this latidscapie and old bnd^e at 
lUrniudc, or again Let ffaf/rs at \ pres now 
dcstrujed Put this exactitude is nothin^ What 
gnew a pecular value to these plates u the filial 
scmintcnt full of tenderness and re-spect, which this 
Bel^im painter bears f r his native hnd the 
■esthetic sense which Selects, under alt circumsLinces. 
tl e most cliaractcr aiic and the most touching 
■i poets md fnallv the sobriet; the energ) and 
the sMiij Ur beaw of execuu wv wh ch nvakesefthss 
esrellent painter a verj great etcher 

kcniLU SrnvKo 



“L’YSER A DIXMUDE" 
HY VICTOR GILSOUL 




lONT SUR LYSIR A DIXMUDL 
]}Y VICTOR GILSOUL 




VTELLI- FLACC A Yf'RLb 
BY VICTOR GILbOUL 




LE BLGUIVAGL DP DIXMUDE 
BY VICTOR GILSOUL 





LES HALLES D’YPRES INCENDI^ES 
BY VICTOR GILSOUL 






MBUX lOST \ DIXMUDE 
B\ MOTOR GILSOLL 



Siudio-Taik 


STUDIO TALK 


{From Our O-in Corrtspondtnts ) 

E DON — The portriit of H I M ihe Lm 
peror of Russn which xvc xcpioducc as 
our frontispiece this month was one of 
the outstanding pictures in the recent 
evhtbition of Military Paintings at the Guildhall 
Art Caller) and for permission to include this 
illustration we ha\e to express our indebtedness to 
the Officer Commanding the Koyal Scots Gre>s 
Nsho commun cattd his consent from the head 
rjuirters of that distinguished regiment some 
where in France The richly colourislic |iortrait 
dated igo shows the Emperor m the fulldress 
uniform of the Ro)al Scots Greys of which he 
IS the Colonel in Chief The painter, \a 1 entine 
Alexandrovuch ScrofT was bom m Petrograd 
Januar) 1865 and by Ins early decease m l>e 
cember jgti Russian art suffered a senous loss 
Reproductions of Ins pictures haae appeared from 
time to time m these pages aud his robust and 
marVedly characterised portraits gamed him a high 
reputation in his own country and abroad He 
was one of the most interesting among the painters 


of the modern Russian school and while his forU 
nos poitriuture he also achiesed distinction o-s a 
painter of Insloriuil subjects of which notable 
examples arc to be seen in the Alexander III 
Museum Peuognd and the TretiakofT (»allcry 
Moscow As a landscape painteralsohedisp!a>i.d 
mirLtd abilil) and a symp-ithetic \ision 

Ihe death of Mr 1 rank Urimlcy R A, which 
took place in London on August 10 after a long 
and painful illness is a loss not only to the Ro)at 
Acadtm) with which he had been associated for 
upwards of twenty jears but also to a wide circle 
of art losers to whom his pictures made a powerful 
appeal and especially to the Newljn Colon), among 
whom lie liscd and worked for some ten )ears at 
the outset of his distinguished career It was from 
Newlyn that he sent to the Academ) of iSSS the 
picture which brought him prominently before the 
world — A Hopdiss Daun The canvas was singled 
out for j urchase under the terms of the Chantrey 
Ilequesl Six )ears later he was elected Associate 
of the Ro)al Academy of which he became a full 
member m 1911 Besides his numerous subject 
pictures which owed as much of their interest to 
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SXIIIE OtSirNFO BY ARTHUR MARSHALL A.R I B A 
NOTTINGHAM AND BXFCUTEl IS SILVER AND OAK. 

BV JOSEi-H I HILI IPS 

collect on of work chiefly Burmese subjects by 
Mr Gerald Testus Kell) Black and vihiie art is, 
as usual represented by animportantselect on and 
Mr Frank Brangwyn ARA has contributed a 
f ne poster design A sister art is to be called m 
to supplement the attractions of painting and 
sculpture Afternoon reciuvls of music, chiefly 
instrumental are to be given weekly follonir^ a 
I Ian which was tried very successfully at the end of 
last season All the leading local performerson the 
pianoforte violin cello ^c nre to appear in turn, 
and the programmes are to be chosen chiefly from 
the works of British Frcncii Russian Italian and 
Belgian composers IheArtUnon v hichhasbeeif 
especially helpful to local artists having succeeded 
last year in spite of the war depression wdl be held 
for the ffih time and ten per cent of its takings will 
be added to the handsome sum to be given to the 


funds of the Red Cross Soaetv 1 he name of the 
fnend of art and artists who has saved the e\hi 
bitioo IS not oflicially stated but rumour says it is 
Counallor Frederick C Bowrmg J P T lx 


N ottingham — The Cross illustrated 
on this page was designed by Mr Arthur 
Marshal] A R I B A , for the altar of 
Lockington Church Leicestershire 
The motif for the design consists of a conven 
tional treatment of the vine amongst the fol age of 
which the symbols of the four evangelists are intro- 
duced At the intersection of the arms there isan 
old type of Celt c cross m slight relief The whole 
of the ornament of the Cross is beaten out of sheet 
silver and left as from the pitch The base, which 
is richly carved also w ith the vine and the founda 
non of the Cross itself, are of English oak slightly 
darkened by fuming Mr Marshalls design has 
been skilfully executed by Mr Joseph Phill ps 



OAK LECTERN DESIONED FOR ST GABRIELS CIIIBCH 
BISKOI VEARMODTII nv C A CLAVTON GREFNE 
F R I B A ARCHITECT 
fStt SnnJirlani S! lit Tali txtfut) 
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S UNDERL/\ND — The lectern illusinted 
on page 6i forms part of the equipment 
of the Church of St. Gabriel, Bishop- 
we-arroouth, and, together with the rest of 
the furniture, was speciall) designed bj the architect 
of the building, Mr ClaMoii Greene, of this town 
The church is a recent structure, and the whole of 
the furniture is of oak 

E xeter. — A mong the artists of the West 
Country who have cssajed to record the 
manifold and aaned beauties with which 
Nature has so laaashlj endowed this part 
of England the name of Mr F J W idgerj has for 
some jears occupied a prominent position. A 
name of thiscita and the son of an artiikt, who was 
also well known throughout the '\\ est of England 
as well as the Midlands, there is scarcel) a nook, 
or comer of the South W estem Shires which he 
has not explored, and the penodical exhibitions of 
work, by W est Country artists in this c«y inaanably 
contain numerous results of his explorations It 


1% boweaer, more partioiLaily the rugged scenery 
forwhicb those shires are noted, that has stimulated 
bis brush and pencil — (he craggy tors and boulder 
strewn mers and nvulets of Dartmoor, and the 
majestic cliffs, which along mile after mile of the 
coast bid defiance to the onslaught of the Atlantic 
billows, and these he has portray ed m innumerible 
drawings under all sorts of conditions Mr W id 
gery in early years was a student of the City School 
of Art, over which he now presides as Chairman 
he also studied under V'erlat at .kntwerpand he was 
one of the first group of students to gather round 
Herlomer at Bushev, but ap.art from these tern 
porary excursions, practically hi» whole life has been 
spent m this region He has closely identified 
himself with the public life of his native city, and 
besides being Chairman of the Public Art Gallen 
and a magistrate of the City, he has held the im 
portant position of ^^ayo^ kVe reproduce two of 
bis black and white drawings which perhaps are 
less familiar to the general public than his water 
colours. kk N 
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S HEFFIELD — The present da) dtfikulues 
which beset those who have m hand the 
or^nnisation of art exhibitions — notabi) 
the diFcult) of transit and uncertxnitv of 
sales — make an) successful enterprise in the art 
world a thing of note just now the more so when 
new ground is broken or local difficulties present 
themselves onlj- to be successful!) overcome. Such 
circumstances as these — the war t! e impossibihl) 
of secunng a suitable hall and the fact that the 
projected scheme was something of a novell) to 
the distnct — faced the organisers of an Arts and 
Cratts exhib tion recenll) held at the Howard 
Slrc'et Club ''hcffield which brought together not 
merel) a comprehensive di j h) of man) phases of 
modem arts and crafts but also a dail) crowd 
of visitors not likely to be excelled even m times 
of peace The exhibition had a three fold objective 
to familiarise the puhbc with Bntish craftwork as 
opposed to foreign productions, to 
preach the ■esthelies of Plato in regard 
to the educational value of beautiful 
things and lastl) to assist the funds 
of the \\ ork g rls Club the existence 
of the premises of which made the 
venture possible 

laiDtings drawings, sculpture 
jeweller) embroider) examples of old 
Sheffield plate wntmg and illuminat 
ing and bookbinding made up the 
prinapal iiems of the catalogue The 
promoters of the exhibition were par 
ticularly fortunate in bemg able to 
secure a portion of the collection of 
Ind an drawings, which was shown at 
South Kensmglon last )ear These 
delicate!) handled works, along with 
pds sceisJ bojjlas '}»panesc 
carvings and Chinese red lacquer 
work helped to form a collection of 
Eastern work which was m Us small 
•wa) remarkable, Tlie embroidery 
section could h-vdl) have been more 
■comprehensive containing as it d d 
both modem and ancient work of all 
kind:, ‘'cverxl cases of jewellery 
showed that, as in all the other de- 
partments of the exh bii on an artis- 
tically keen and d scorning judgment 
had been at work in the process of 
<elt>cung 

The sea on devoted to bookb nd nc 
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wnting and illunirstmg was a particu’arl) strong 
one,and the examples of wntingand printing b) Mr 
M F \orthend— who is now on active service — 
claim special attention His complete production 
of Lord Dunsmj-’s The Fortress Unvanquishable 
save for ^acnoth” shows excellence alike in 
typngraphical arrangement, border design, and 
pictonai mterpreixtion. Miss Nfadeljn \lalkers 
exhibits of quill penmanship may also be highly 
appriised and a smxll and chaste item from the 
hand of the guide of so man) of our present day 
cxyionenls of the wniers craft — Mr Edward 
Johnson — must also be acknowledged as some- 
thing quite above the ordinary level 

These, however are buta fewoftheexhibits the 
large number of which pertiaps, si-cgesis a word of 
cntia<fn of the exhibiuon as a whole. For vrhilst 
one cannot ccmplain of qiLality the quantitj so 
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severel) overt&xed ihe space ll it ihe arrongeireot 
had n some respects to suffer Next t me a 
larger hill ought to be secured. B J C 

D UBIIN — \ couse of lectures n 
praci cal I ll egraj h) has recently been 
deltercd at the Dublin Meiroptol Un 
^chcol nf An bj Mr F Erre ijaelt on 
one of ll e foirderscfthe ^enefelderClub Tbe e 
lectures— tl e s cond set gtei ly Mr JacL on 
at the ‘^clto— «cre ananged » h tbe object 
e f encourag rg tbe uatb rg tl 1 ll c£ aphy n the 
surous a t and lechn cal schcols n Ireland and 
» re atlcndc I by a numbtr of \rt Masters f cm 
nil p; tls of ll e country Interest rg t* ik has 
been lone by several t these men amongst »bom 
may be spec ally ment oned Mr J M \ *in ley 
hfr A K. ISaVer and Mr James Sto pt all d 
Belfast and Mr M Ian Uhelanof Hubl n «bo 
66 


) as cccei tly made a special study of some of tl e 
peturesque old courtnays of DubI n nose rap dly 
d appeanng under the pressure of the sanitary 
authority It s hoped that the Ir sh pnnters will 
lake advantage of the very prom s ng work now 
beng produced n se eral of the Insh 'chools 
notxbly Q DubI n and Belfa t ED 

R omp — Thebu onalCallery ofModem 
\rt has no been reoix.ned to tl e 
J ub! c n the new bu Id ng erected 1 1 
the \ alle G ul a from tl e de gns t f the 
arch ect te are Bazran fht Callery was n 
St luted in the year iSSy | nmar ty for the purpet c 
of t g ng togei! er the works of modem art 
anpi red from t me to t me by the M n slry of 
PutJc Instruct on whch had h I erto been d i- 
tr buted n tl c corridors at the M n stry itself or 
grouped! pctl irn the \ula Ma^naof ll eColIcg t 
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Komano Fliertafter until 1913 the Gal 1 cr> was works of non Italian artists furnishing as they do 
housed in the \ la Nazionale but m course of Uinc m conjuction with those containing natne pro 
the number of works for which accommodation had ducUons ample material for a comfwrativc stud) 
to bt proaided including from 1906 onwards works of artistic aclivit) m the \arious countries of 

b) foreign artists i,rew so large that more com I urope 

niodious fjuarters became necessary At ibe end 

of the art season of i )I3 the Oallety was closed to In connection with the Italian Art Section at 
perm i of the transfer of us contents to the new the Tanama I ocific exposition the following awards 
Palarvu under the supervision of a subcommittee have been announced 1 he Grand I rix for painting 
consisting of Sgr L go Herts the Director and two has been bestowed on Litore fito medals of 
wellknwn artists Certain works have been honour have been awarded to Onorato Cariandi 
weeded out from the ctllection as having no and Camillo Innocenti gold medals to L Baxzaro 
particular interest in relation to its aims and m Italico Brass Guglelmo Beppo and Emma Ciardi 
the arrangement of the Gallery as so far accom Ugo Coromaldi ^ isconti lerraguti ^ Irolh 
plished (some of the rooms still remain to be com Enneo Lionne G Mentessi 1 Imio Nomellim and 
pleted)amorcs)stematicgroup nghasbeenfollowed F Scattola and silver medals to G Bellom 
than was earned out at the old quarters Of A Bosia, A Busi P Chiesa C Corsi Arturo Noci 
especial interest are the rooms assigned to the M Iiacentmi and C Rho The awards for 
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ulpture include the names of Arturo Ham 
lUseppe Graziosi and Mana Anlonielia Pogltani 
he section contained 159 works exhibited by 122 
lists and was arranged in fne saloons of ample 
mentions The adverse conditions prevailing m 
urope have, happil>, not extended to the Pacific 
last, and tins display of Italian art in the Fat 
est has been a great success A 

T GALL, SWITZERLAND— It is grati 
lying to learn from The Studio that m 
the dreadful times through which Europe 
IS passing when everyday brings its tale of 
lu^hter and destruction art has not been wholly 
bme^ed but, as one is glad to infer continues 
exercise a refining influence on human thought 
id feeling War is horrible enough in alt con 
lence but how much more horrible would it be 
as one of its consequences, all those agencies 
hich make for true civilisation were to cease 
itirel) ? Art and War are things apart , the one 
constructive, the other destructive in more 
nses than one and bitter as are the animosities 
cviubly engendered by war they ought not to 
allowed to obtrude in the domain of an In 
e rankt of the armies now arrayed against 
ve another in mortal combat there must be 


thousanda of artists of many natioiulities, but it is 
os citizens and not as artists that they are fighting, 
and I cannot believe that there is any antagonism 
between the artists of one country and those even 
of an enemy country as such And that is the 
conviction which has impressed itself on me from 
what has happened in \ lenna where I have spent 
many months since the beginning of this terrible 
conflict 

InTiennathe conditions in regard to art have 
not been matenally different from those prevailing 
in Ixindon (hough of course the legal obligation 
on at] the younger men to serve in the army has 
been responsible for a large diminution in the 
ranks of artists of various denominations Many 
of those who have been called up for active service 
are still busy with brush and pencil whenever 
opportunities anse others have been wounded, 
and some have fallen including Hofer the most 
important of the younger school of etchers m 
Austna, and Hugo Kuhnelt a sculptor of whose 
work I have had occasion to speak But in 
^lenn% as elsewhere, there arc many artists who 
ate not qualified to serve in the army and 
immediately after war broke out it was recognised 
by the avvthontves that assistance w ovild be required 



on. 
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rK\fT or 1 nirvsiN or Ttit M«Trt« i alkui 

>, th «v nho'O < tf« «nnLn»ti «ffo roitctull) 
•x^cNeiJ b> the ••\f and iJut mc.m iliimUl »rtUlcn 
JO mt-.J ihr imulion One ■ f tlit ♦lii« projwrvcd 
wi« ihc t {wnms ‘f « jrernntKiit f.»llef) »lica 
an»j» could Mhiljil iltcir mfl an I ilu 

jomt cfTorW of jJk Minutf) of I me An» and 
JxJucUwn and otlierr mterrtted m art the needful 
arnn^cniente were <iui kly mndc lire RiUcry 
wni tlirown oi<ii toarlin*. ef 'teO *’“■ 

rceultt Intt l)eenht„lilt eur e» ful 

rht artiste thcmscUcs als*r started a Self Hel|» 
Soaet) HhicJi lus met with cswlltni rcsilts In 
this t(K> the '=:islc Iws aided matenslh rents for 
studios Imc iKxn paid and monetary lislp ysen 
nc t onl) in the capiul but alMi to Artists rtsid ng in 
tlie provinces tegirdluss of ses or nationality This 
arrangement is to rcmim m force till such ume, 
after pence is rcstori.d, os the artists arc again able 
tohclpllicmM.lves. How imixirtant such an action 
IS and what it means to the struggling artist whose 
studio IS also his home will readily lie understood 
especially when it is rtmembered tlut by far ihe 
larger numUr of the men have been called up for 


UUAvlia S\ TS IK.K AXasTOVVICS 

snr and tliai very mtny 1 1 the women artists have 
sotuniccred their services in vanoiis causes con 
iKCtcd with the war Ihose breed by a^c or 
wevkness to remain at home will be cnablevl by 
this assistance to tide over u time of storm and 
stress, llic whole thin^ Im been well nnnaged 
from the first, the funds avaibble art in no wav 
nigl,ardly and the entire schemi. is founded on a 
film economic Imsis. 

Uhrt has l>ccn done in \ icnna for the painters 
and sculptors nf I olh seats and for architects 
by the Ministry of Tine Arts Im been done for 
the dccomlivc and applied artists by the Ministry 
of 1 ubhc Works under whose cognisance they 
normally fall Several exhibitions have been 
held and numerous money pnres have been 
awarded by way of encouraging the inventiveness 
of ihc workers. Among other things prizes 
amountir^ to some thousands < f pounds have been 
awarded for tbc btst designs for crosses grav cstoncs 
and other monuments to muk tlic resting places 
of those who liavc fallen on the field of battle, and 
the results liave justified the expenditure, for the 
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these — the Kunstlerliaus and the Secession — were 
handed O'Cr to the Red Cross earlj m the war and 
transformed into hospitals for the wounded but 
the uj^r chambers of the former were turned to 
account and the Commune lent the old Hagen 
bund Caller) for eshibition purposes \t the 
Litter place members of all the leading art societies 
— the KtinstlergenO'.stnschaft the Secession the 
Hagenbund and the group headed b) Gu:>tar 
khmt — bate exhibited sidebj side, and the e\ 
hibition seems to have been a great success from 
the pecuniarj as well as from the artistic, point of 
view as most of the exhibits were sold But 
perhaps the exent of chief importance, so far as 
fine art is concerned has been the exhibition of 
pictures sculptures drawings, &.C., b> Polish 
artists held ui the upper rooms of the Kunstlerhaus. 




gns sent in are rematlable for their simpi at) 
msic beaut) and deep earnestness cot onl) do 
, ie%ea\ a sense rf the gnixe scAetnnn) oJ 
occason, but the) are also in keeping with 
landscape and other surround ngs in which the 
morals arc lo be erected One of the most 
cresting of tl e cxhibilu ns of Applic 1 \n con 
ed of wnr mementoes, ihe objects being chiefl) 
h as could Ik put to daily use the exhibits 
rc sold at modcraic prices an 1 the tesuUs were 
1 dcred scr) satisfactor) The design n^, of 
.tumes ard ether details of feminine att rc has 
en <<xnipaiion to a number < f art worker* and 
re x„ain the j resail ng characteristic is sunpliat) 
d an ab^ml.c of sujy.tfiuiiiev 

rhete Imc been numerous exhib tions of the 
re \rts Ibc two chief buildings nta table for 
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and Michael Plonski who in subsequent jears 
was keeper of the National Pnnt ( ollection in 
I’ajis Amont, the artists of the succeeding 
generation were Juhus Kossak an aquarellist 
deserrcdl) known for hisdrawingsof Napoleonic 
subjects, Franz Itpa Leojiolski Suchodolski 
Brodowski and Peter Miclnlowski who studied 
in Pans under Charlet and won renown for his 
equestrian draw inns and genre pictures Dut 
the best known of the I olish p.iinters are un 
doubted!) Jan Matejko ind Artur Groltgcr, the 
former a great historical painter and idealist 
whose works tell of the stones of Cracow, 
whose child he so trul) was and the latter a 
dreamer who m the short span of thirt) )ears 
allotted to him won fame b) his epos ^ senes 
oldrawincs entitled ‘Polonii, * Lithuania, and 
“War Contemporar) with these two wxs H 
Rodakowski (1823-1894) who was a pupil of 
Coitniets and is often nicntioned b) Iklauoix 
m Ilia Mvmoirs, m which he is referred to as 
a painter of pictures as beautiful as thc) can 
be "—this was nj ropos of Rotlakow kst % Airtnul 
of At) l/ti/zlrr and y/ \tiin'' Man at Jirttk/att 
Then coming down almost to our own da}s 
we hate Stanislawski (i86o>i996) [umter of 
charming minnturt landscapes, Ujspunskt 
(i86() 1Q07) poet [laintcr, drainatist and 
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3rau\e artasl whose desotion to his peasant 
patno’s IS wnt «o lai^e in hi-> vrotl-s, and Jo>ef 
lmon=Vi who bom in iSjO died as lecenlh 
^pnl 1914, and became famous for his land 
xrs, which were a f’mihar feature of the Pans 
jns and other Continental exhibitions. These 
e but a few of the Polish painters who were 
evented in the retrospecnxc section of the 
ibiuon at the Kunstlerhaus. 

)wtng to the restncted accommodation a\-aibble 
pictures b) liTina Polish artists were relatnelj 
m number though in point of quality the 
*ction was excellent. \ notable portrait was 
t of the great Polish wnter Henrjk *5icnkiewiC2, 
O’ga Boznanska, and the ranous examples of 
rtraiture by Professora PocbwalsVi and Mehoffer 
3;aech ^^elss, Vlfons 
irpiQski, and Janma 
ossman showed that in 
s branch of art Polish 
inters of the present day 
te anained a xery hrh 
indard. Then there was 
■of Teodor \sentowic2 
tio«e work IS well known 
France and England, 

* paints excel ent por 
aits, m the treatment of 
hicb French mducsces 
re apparent, but in the 
uge works he has pain ed 
escnptixe of the xnllage 
astomi ol his native 
ountry, he is purely 
lational and his pictures 
if this character will, when 
cmlisaUGn ” has swept 
iie'e customs awaj be of 
mponance as historical 
records. One of them ex 
hibitedatiheKunstlethaus, 

The J^east e/ Jordan 
Blttstngc/ the I! afer(,tbc 
scene of which is Galcia 
IS remarkable for its bold 
ness of manipulation and 
sinking colour 


^ iliage life ptajs a con 
♦picuous r61e in t! e work 
of Polish painters Mas 
timil Hofmann who has 


painted miny \tlbge nudonni«, does not confine 
his attention to such beatific typos, and in two 
works of his shown at the Kunstlerhaus Tk' 
Drunktrd and The Beg^tr, the pathetic side of 
rural life was his theme Sichulski s Huzul 
Weddings a sub;eci culled from the Carpathians 
bitf not so well painted as his pictures usually are, 
Wycrolkowskis Gathering Beetroots, admirable for 
Its tonal harmonies, and Tetmajers AJter the Ba:r 
and -E'Yni/i^ Prayer afforded ghmp>ei of peasant 
life m times of peace. Poland boasts too, of not a 
few talented landscape painters, prominent am ong 
whom IS Professor Juhan Falat, noted chiefl) for 
his admirab'e snow scenes and his water-colour and 
pastel pictures of these ancient wooden churches 
of Galii-u upon which time has bestowed a deli;,ht 
ful patina that is always feelingly rendered by him. 
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Stephan I ilipkie\sicz IS another «ho excels m <no»} 
landscape and he is cspcciall) fond of depicting il 
with a mountainous background as in the picture 
of the High Tatra, a regitn in which the sccner> is 
serj s -tried Hcnr>k Uziemblo loo besides being a 
decoratiie artist and de'igner of interiors is a hnd 
scape pan ter of merit, with considerable talent in 
rendering, trees as was shown b) a stud} of Oik 
Trees tn C Amine 1 erd nand RuszC2)c Stanisltw 
Kamoci Josef I’lnktewicr whose Jandscipcs of 
Hnttan) show him to be a true loicr of nature Jan 
Talagi andj /ak arc other painters who do mdit 
to the I ohsh sch lol of to-d i) 


1 1 cn t) tre are a fc r I ot sh artists to be named 
wl osc work does not fall within the categoncs men 
iionetl Such is Jacck Malarewski who, passionately 
inspired bj the histor) and trials of Ins nttisc land 
passes his da)s in the silence of his studio stud)ir^ 
Polish literature when not ocruj led with his punting 


Besides his genre pictures m ihich 
Poland IS the theme) he is also a 
painter of mjstic or si mbolical subjects 
but whatever his subject his paintings 
alwaj-s strong and virile bear the im 
press of a remarkable personalitj 
Uitold ^^OJtklewlcz IS a dreamy phan 
tasist \rtur Markovvtcz a painter of 
Jewish tj pes in the rendering of which 
he displays considerable retrospiection 
Adalbert kossak has inherited a talent 
for painting historical subjects and his 
war pictures realistically treated betray 
close study of horses and riders and 
Ignacz Pienkowslct is an able dep ctor 
of the human figure in motion The 
number of Polish sculptors of the first 
rank is not large but among others 
ksavvery Duniko vski deserves to be 
mentiontd as an artist of decided 
ong nality A- S I/. 
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E mile claus, painter of 

SUNSHINE 

“Hf has been conscious of the great mtoxx 
cation of the vrorld he has felt organically the life of 
light " Thus with so much truth wrote Camille 
I^monnier of Fmile Claus the greatest of the 
modern school of Belgian landscape painters 
whose career it is proposed briefly to recapitulate 
in this nrtice One dare assert indeed lliat no 
other painter of modern limes has arrived at a 
more complete understanding at a more sincere 
interpretation of what we may describe as the soul 
of the sunh)^ht for no other has loved it more 
fervently because no other has striven with more 
tenacious pertinacity to penetrate its mysteries, to 
express its beauty at all moments of the day, at all 
stages of the seasons 

Nevertheless Claus dd not by any means feel 
all at once th s attraction towarda light Like 
those of Claude Lorram the earliest years of our 
artist were spent m the country and if the French 
master was not distinguished from other boys of 
his age save by a dreamy taciturnity the while he 
filled hi!* eyes and scored his memory with the 
beauties of Nature vhtch in after years he transbted 
in immortal works — Fmite Claus son of humble 


folk dealmg in pottery at Vive St Eloi, a village 
of East Flanders was an urchin always game to 
play truant to go off bird s nesting and to mimic 
witli a comic perfection the gestures and speech 
of all whom he encountered 

But even at the early age of twelve little Claus 
had begun to marvel at the green tonalities of 
woods and meadows and the golden glory of the 
cornfields at the transparent greys of waves and 
the multiple colours of the flowers He was en 
raptured at the beauties of nature, and attracted 
by the varied scenes of life, and one day, having 
possessed himself of paints and brushes, he set 
himself to paint upon the four walls of the family 
parlour a hunting scene, a vilbge fair, a shipwreck, 
and the landscape in the neighbourhood of his 
home His sympathetic and far seeing mother, 
hard working and sweet tempered was very proud 
of the first attempt of her youngest born But 
father knit his brows it pleased him not at all to 
see his boy attracted towards so very unlucrative a 
profession 

Nevertheless ihe tendencies of the young lad 
conunued to manifest themselves yet more and 
more each Sunday he traversed many miles on 
foot to go and follow a course of drawing m the 
school at Waereghem At length the father, in 
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0 de' once and for all to turn his b3\ from art, 
d“Cided to plac“ him with a pastrycook , and here, 
like Claude Lorrain, who bLo was a journeyman 
biker he <.hs inguish“d hiraself by becomins 
absorbed in the beauties of the landscape and 
neflectms his bus n“S3 — so much so that ofltimes 
he was heedless of the «tcalth) abstraction of his 
wares b> soung rascals enticed thereto by the 
tempting dainties of his basket Dismissed by hia 
cmploTer joung Claus got work on the lailwaj, 
but foriunatel} Prosidence watches over tb(»e 
whom «he has impres-ved with the diiwe seal of 
art, and u so happened that the famous musician 
Peter Benoit, being come to spend a few dars of 
his ho'idais wuh his father, a lock keeper at klsc 
‘^t. Eloi, expressed hia astonishment at finding 
such an mtelL-ent young man thwarted of his 
proper vocation He urged upon Cmdes father 
that he should send his son to the \nlwcrp 
Acadeois persuading him that apan from the 
hours deso cd to ‘tod) the lad might be able to 
cam a Inile money The father yielded to tins 
persi^sion, and young Claus, hanng entered os a 


stud-ntat the Academy, hefp“d to maintain him 
Self b) working for a maker of deiotional images. 
As a student he made rapid progress, but despite 
his academic successes, he became dissatisfied 
with the usual routine, and finding a greater attiac- 
tjoa Jti the busy scenes at the waterside soon 
cam* to forsake the comentional subjects of the 
Academy for those of everyday life Ere long he 
hdd an exhibition at Ghent, composing ^enre 
pictures, landscapes and a portrait of the sculptor 
Jons which aroused much comment 

B) «hat cunous comcideoce ran it bai'e come 
about that Emile Claus should have gone and 
mstalled hmtself m the aforermte studio of Henn 
de BiaeAeleere the father of modem luminisis, 
and this at an epoch when he had as yet not been 
subjugated bv the mysterious and powerful bfe of 
light’ Mas It by reason of having dwelt within 
those four walls wherein, as Camille Lemonnier 
has said Henn de Braekeleere ‘ smote upon the 
anvil the burning gold which spattered out in rosy 
motes in the glowing atmosphere of Lhomiri u la 
ffnfirt and Z^omme essts” that Claus, later on. 
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concti\cd the irdcnl desire to ciptiire light and 
witli It to illumine his pictures’ No one can tell 
whit inspintion his artistic soul imj hare recti^ul 
in that cniironment hut it rias from thence that 
he set out to Msit those lands of sunshine — Spain 
Morocco and Algeria The brilliance of the 
Kninsuh however, seemed to him as dr> as 
bar gold and the luminosity of the African coasts 
permeating the turquoise sky equally with the 
sands of the deserts pleased him not at all W iih 
out perhaps being conscious of it he had begun 
to feel alrtidya longing for the light of his own 
land of that mys crious luminousness which 
riiermg through the atmosphere — saturated, as 
most often it is w iih hare — ends b) being refracted 
in wondrous rainbows on the earth 

So Chiis betook himself back to East Flanders 
where after a very short time he depicted upon 
the canvas one of its local customs Uh tomlai de 
io<)t in which the physiognomy of each of the spec 
talors IS portrayed with astounding veraaty The 
picture was exhibited at Antwerp and alsom Pans 
which later was to set its approval upon the art of 
Lmile Claus esteeming it as one of the most onginal 
expressions of contemporary I lemish painting 
Hut soon the poesy of Nature in all her fresh 


beauty tempted the artist to give us further works 
of deep significance It was now the life of the 
peasant participating m that of the countryside m 
which he dwells and whence he springs that Claus 
showed us in paintini,s all steeped in what Camille 
Lemonnicr would describe as ‘ the heroism of 
daily life So we see gangs of labourers, men 
and women youn^ and old sowin^ cultivating 
and garnering the fruits of the earth made fertile 
by their tod and sweat — as for instance in La 
r/colle des hellera rr a noble work m which amid 
the rude November gusts, man is seen toiling and 
the soil IS stained with the ruddy juice of which 
the earth has drunk its fill ere it yields up to 
him the fruits of his exertions, or again, Lts 
sardeuses de bn {see The Stloio, vol xvii 
P tSS)f in which the expression of each visage is 
truly that of the working classes— a faithful mirror 
of their souls, ardent or careless melancholy or 
cheerful borne down by lassitude, or filled to 
exuberance with the joy of life 
And It was not the travail alone, but also the 
simple joy s of humble folk that the artist Jov ed to 
depict for us in his works In Le Ptque nipie, lox 
example they have come out from the town in 
their pleasure skiff these picnickers upon the 
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LA bALOTB AU COVCKAST VCMbC 

by the ruddy foliage of the beeches and the chest 
nut ivith Its gnarled trunk — high up upon tins 
ccol d^el]mg vshere from 1886 onnards he mnde 
his home hard b) the I)s — CUius could inscribe 
m letters of gold in the centre of a round window 
framed with roses the word Zovnesciiin (Sunshine) 
— that word which might thenceforth be said to 
sum up his art and his life Zonneschyn Light 
dazzling and magnificeut a mysterious and subtle 
clarity a sparkle of 1 fe among the shadows — alt 
this did the old Flemish word signify to the artist 
\nd It was this he meant to put into his pictures 
for Claus had found his road I ight had claimed 
Its p,! nter and never w is art st more enamoured 
« f his model At tl is i>eru d he jriinted Port n 
d ifnf (teindurcd m 1 ni bruri^ vol xn 
j i3o)nnd Its Irtmtires Comm mt tnits In the 
hiler the whole roid il» ng which passthcchildren 
coming out of church is bathed in tin. rays with 
which the sun illuminates everything as though to 
emelcp wuh a nimbus the white sells i f ll 1. pun. 
souls m whom dwtiU He who is ll e I iglit \n 1 
across the path, resilcndent wuh Inghtntss fall 
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only the shadois of those whose 1 irsi Communion 
IS aJready made and of thu children who watch the 
procession pass 

\ et other works succeeded these JLe D/chn dt 
Jour Le Cart Le Retour du Mirthf Let Ftucheurs 
MaUn/e dOetoht La Bergt eusoleilUe /onneschyn 
(the home of the painter) winch Lconce Bcncdite 
liought for the Musee du I uxembourg and mmv 
more p ctures still reiealing already m 1895 when 
they wereshownni the CerdeArtisti lue at llrusscN 
the new en upon which the courageous artist was 
embarking 1 our years liter Zey tssa'-e des Vaehes 
(see lilt Sniio xxi 13^ purchased origin 
illy by an I nglish collector and subsofiuently 
a tpiircd for IJclgiuni by ll e Muscl dc llruxelUs 
ittested the maturity < f CIuss talent m tli s in of 
I uniiiusm I f which he 1 is I c i me a past n ister 
Numenusan. the disaplcs ind i up Is wl o whle 
I resemng their i wn mdiMduility haie proitd by 
ihtir works that they belong, to that sclool whose 
supFcine rule 11 i> ‘ no longer to transi>osc I ght 
lilt 1 the f clun I ui to comjMibc it d nctly i f ilu. 
lij,) I Itself 
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louelte of ihe disiinguiihed Constantin Meumcr Internationa! So€.itt)'’s exhibition lost spnng, 
raomtnt^\hen the latter was putting tin. (inisli and in the pictures he Ivis painted m and around 
touches to a drawing in his studio , he had I^ndon, such as March Sufishiw, JxKtitir Square, 
sed bis own home “7onnescbyn with ns and in Hampshire, whence cam; 37»« VtUa^e 
den to live upon tl c amas and withit acopper Pani, UftaH Grej, and yl ll'aoded Jfillstde 
ch and \eierablt. < ak but ithad ncscroccurrcd One finds this same light in the artists portrait 
bin t pimt the portrait of his old fir tree, dailj of himself (reproduced in fill Sn-nio, July 1915), 
com ng more withered up b> age However, ns as it falls through the window u|X)n his forehead, 
jwssed b\ one da) he seemed to hear the old while m his keen piercing c>c we recognise the 
e sij.h Claus mj friend, how much longer arc whole will of the painter bent ujicn the search for 
u go ng to forget me? And Claus ended bj beaut), and the pre<iccupalion of expressing it m 
ing moved bj the plaint of the hem Sa/in, his works. At the same lime, too, can we not 
d at length determined to jiainl its portrait too perceive the shadow of that sorrow which veils his 
jvmgl) he enwrapped the old trunk in the last anguished heart, as u does our own, with the 
)s of a glorious sunset, and while die bare mournful tragedj of these present da) s’ 
anchts stretched upwards with an imploring Exile far from altering the ait of Lmde Claus 
sture the green buds at Iheir extremities seemed has opened new fields to him, and he will haie 
hold out the promise of a renewal of life Here a hancst of ehe/s-eTeeutre to cari) liack with him to 
as a masterpiece in which one feU the resurrection his beloved fatherland— lliat fertile Handers every 
the igcd tree in and by the sunlight pulsation of whose life he loves, and where the 

Tot many years Claus continued to live happily sunlight has m it none of that tmpctiousness such 
l ZonneschjTi where the wind snd the sun, tlie as is cliaractcnstic of the Orient, but rather \i 
ver, the f elds and the flowers the cows m the sweet and gracious, for it docs not swallow uji the 
icsdows and the little coitages of the hamlets, shadows liut lightens them it never bums up the 
athed m turn in the still) sunlight of the dawn <ml but renders it fruitful, it revivifies and onlv 
i the veiled refulgence of the twilight or in the dissipates the dew over meadows bilhcd in cloudy 
itoxicatmg ardour of the midday sun sufficed vapours, in order agim to adorn the earth with 
D satisfy his artistic soul, until one day they came glistening opals M vKt v Bifrms 

0 tell him that the army 
r the enemy was close at 
land and the time was 
ome for him to fly 
\nd so With hardly a 
•noments preparation he 
.ame across to the land 
of ill'll wonderful painter 
whom he worships almost 
as a god — 1 umer, that 
magician of light, iJiat 
superb nval of our great 
Rubens, who himself 
illumined the fair skin of 
his vioraeiv wnh the bid 
liant light with which 
Turner transtigured his 
sea pieces and landscapes 
Claus has tried todrown 
Ills sorrows by slnving to 
caj lure, also the light of 
this country of mists to 
express it m those link 
pastels, so rich and 
hartnon ouv in colour, 
which he showed at the 
90 
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M odern British sculp 
TORS \V ROBERT COLTON 
AR A 

^\ HEN in )ears to come the record of British art 
isdealtiMthby the dispassionate historian i chapter 
Mill certainl) be detoted to the reviial m sculpture 
which M as brought about during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century The earlier part of the Vic 
tonan era Mas a period in Mliich our sculptors can 
hardlj be said to hate sufficiently justified them 
selves, ovenieighted by the classic tradition, they 
sacrificed spontaneity and vitalit) to attain a sort of 
cold perfection vihich Mas strangely lifeless and 
M anting m character Theirart Mas formal, precise, 
and deliberate, limited b) fixed rules and subject to 
conventionsMhicb alloMed them little scope for tlie 
display of individuality either m outlook or in 
manner of treatment That U was based on a mis 
understanding of the practice of the 
Greeks and observed the letter of the 
Greek tradition without any appre 
ciation of Its spirit did not occur to 
them, the) formed themselves on 
the classic model and permitted no 
dive^cnce from what the) con 
ceived to be the classic principles 
The result «as as might Lave been 
expected, singularly unfortunate 
British sculpture became a sort of 
pale reflection of the antique, a dead 
thing unrelated to the life of the 
times in which It Mas produced. It 
ceased to inspire any interest, and it 
lost ail hold upon the attention of the 
people, who Mamed something less 
pedantic and Jess ibstract The 
sculptors saw themselves neglected 
and theirappeal for considerationdis 
regarded the) had put themselves 
out of touch with thtir contem 
poraries and had to pay the penaltj 
for their mistake — half a centur) ago 
the profession of sculpture had come 
to be lamentablj unprofitable. 

But that this uns.atisfactor) con 
diuon of affairs Mas the fault of the 
sculptors themselves and not due to 
an) popular dislike of sculptun. as 
an art was proved v<.r) phml) onl) 
a few ) tars later Before the nine- 
teenth centur) had come to an end 
a new gtoeraiion of sculptors had 
sprung up who had emanci|Mted 


themselves from the slavish tradition of their pre- 
decessors and whose work had its full share of the 
modern spint The) sought for personal methods 
of expression, and each one aimed at tbe develop 
ment of his own individual conviction, choosing 
the direction in which b) temperament and natural 
inclination he was best fitted to travel The earlier 
conventions disappeared, and in their place grew up 
real breadth of view and independence of effort 

And this new school of sculptors had not long 
to wait for recognition People were quick to 
appreciate its vigorous viualit) and its soundness 
of purpose, and they welcomed the sincerity with 
which each member of it strove each m his own 
wa), to raise the standard of his art Sculpture 
ceased to be neglected by the public, and the 
sculptors found themselves in favour and their 
work m demand 

Certain!) the) deserve the fullest credit for this 
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rcMxil the popubni) of sculpture to-daj is due 
to them and to them onlj For one thir^ they 
h3\ e laVen the only hne ’fthich could lead them to 
definitely important achietement , for another, they 
ha\e increased remarkabK the technical menl of 
their work Our modem sculptors are as notaUe 
for the quality of their craftsmanship as they arc 
for their intelligent application of artistic principles 
and for their freedom from the domination of 
obsolete tradition 
WTiat they are pro- 
ducing now is better 
m many ways than 
anything this country 
has seen before, more 
alne more onginal, 
and more accom 
plished, and u hat 
they are doing to ad 
vance the interests of 
British art is more 
significant and more 
helpful than anything 
that IS recorded m our 
history 

Among the men 
who are playing 
prominent parts as 
leaders of the teiival 
there are many whose 
distinction is beyond 
dispute and whose 
work takes high rank 
m the art world- 
some of mature years 
wath a long list of 
achievements to their 
credit, others younger 
who halt done much 
but from whom even 
more is lo be ex 
peeled. " uh the 
t)e<.i of the'c younger 
sculptors must ccr 
Uinly be coumtd Mr M Robert Colton the sub 
ject of Ibis article for he is a typical exponent of the 
modem si>irit and his craftsmanship »s beyond re 
\ rmch. The [dace he occupies m the Hritish school 
— ami n IS a plaic « f no little imporunee — !>c has 
gained I y sheer strength of artistic personal ly, by 
ihe clear expression t f a well^msidercdconstction 
«l ch has gu del him ctmsistentU ihfosj„U all (he 
develcpmens of his practice His success has 
U-eii ro aradent he has eam«sl ti by wore ihan 


twenty fixe years of continuous effort, during which 
he has Itad experience of most of the possible 
apl^cations of sculpture and has matured his powers 
constant self discipline 

Mr Colton was born m 1867, and was trained 
first at the Lambeth School of Art and afterwards 
in the Royal Academy Schools and m Pans He 
began to exhibit in iSScj and ten years later his 
statue, The Girdle, shown at Burlington House, xvas 
purchased by the 
Chintrey Fund Trus 
tees, and in 1903 he 
was elected an Asso- 
ciate of the Royal 
Academy — these are 
the more salient bio- 
graphical facts m his 
career Hts early 
training and the m 
fluences under which 
he came in his youth 
cannot, however, be 
said to have had any 
deciding influence 
upon hixart, that he 
has shaped and dc 
termined forhimse!f> 
profiting no doubt 
by his study of the 
work of other nieo, 
but using hts own 
temperament and Ins 
own Tistheuc prefer 
ences to fix. defimicly 
the manner of his 
artistic growth 

It is by his per 
formtnees dunng the 
last feu years that he 
can best he judged, 
not, indeed btcause 
they suggest any 
finality in his convic- 
tion, but rather 
because they show how ready he is to adapt 
himself to the conditions and inspiration of the 
momenL Tlic increased command over technical 
devices which comiv wuh years of praaice has 
not made him less rctcpive of new impressions, 
ibe acqumiion of executive facility has not induced 
in him any inclination lo repeat himself or to 
stereotype hi* work, he uses his skill as a crafts 
marl to crrable him to express himsilf better as an 
artist. 



• Tils srxixcTioe or hit bv w r coltos a « a. 
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liut It IS m his later productions that the fullet 
“%elatioa is afford‘='d of hn mental attitude towards 
IS art and that the best hint is given of uhat will 
« his tendencies in the future There is apparent 
n them all a certain loie of picturesqueness — of n 
ort of pic'onal freedom as opposed to sculptural 
esent) — \'ihich influences both the character of 
fiis main’ design and the management of the details 
b) which this design is amplified and completed 
He has a liking for free and flowing Ime, for com 
posit ons which are complicated and elaborate, and 
for form arrangements which can be made sump- 
tuous vnthoui becoming undulj imohed ThisliLing 
IS cMdent all through hia work , it gives a specific 
character to trerjthing be does and it affects both 
his choice of subjects and his interpretation of 
them 

It IS «ecn sen plainlt in his South African War 
Memorul, for example— a vigorous composition 
which achieves the rather difficult feat of being 
dramatic without seeming 
theatneal It appears 
definitclv.too, in his find) 
concened group, Tk< 

Crrcn of Lnt a tangle 
of lines m n hich, howei er 
there is no confusion and 
no lack of nght relation , 
and It IS not less marked 
in hiachansingf) imagined 
S/nn^fiJe of Lift, another 
notable exercise in inter 
lacing tine. In these three 
pieces of work most of the 
better characteristics of 
his art are cfiectivel) sum 
mansed and the ijualitics 
which distinguish his 
ptactue can be clear!) per 
ceived, alt three are 
stamped throughout with 
the maik of his personality, 
and bear the full impress 
of lus temperament. 

Eiccedinglj character 
ivtic again is the grouji 
which surmounts the 
Koval Anil'er) Memorial 
in Ife >fall. It diTers 
fre m the three already 
noted m rr.,anncr of Inat 
mert, fiir it is more de- 
lilieralc!) dcctritive «n J 
ihmfore m,>rc simple and 
91S 


formal ra design But in nukinghts line composition 
less comples he has merel) taken into consideration 
the particutaT destination of this work , he has not 
reallv modified his artistic conviction. The sump- 
toousoess of form arrangement remains and the 
desire for picturesqueness of generat effect is as 
obvioua as in an) of his other w orks , but both 
the sumptaousness and the pjcture«queness are 
Tcstrained and kept under control bj a true instinct 
for decorative appropriateness the) make the 
des^ nefaer and more attractive without diminish 
ing Its dignity or detracting from its monutnenral 
qiialit) 

This capacity to suit himself to circumstances 
without sacrificing the principles in which he 
believes is one of the best things ra Mr Colton » 
equipment as an artist It enables him to handle 
successfully the most diverse types of work, and to 
be himself »n them all It helps him, too, to 
choose with ceruinty the wav in which any given 
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sufjjict cnn twst Iw trntcd, to iltude wliat kiful 
of teclmicnl mclhod ii tnoit apiirojwwtc, and to 
settle how he cnn consistent!) carr) ihrouRh the 
conception lie has formed of the niolne prnenled 
to him In this connection a coinioriion can 
iintully Ik: made lictwctn !iu admirable bust of 
Ixiril Roljcttj and hit channin„ marble group of 
n mother and child— in the one the rugged rrshiy 
of old age has been liit intpiration , in the other 
the suhilet) of a s}Tnbohcal abstraction which 
needed no insistence ujxifi dtUiJcd acttuhi) t« 
point Its meaning \ el both arc entirel) pcrtuasite, 
and m both he has lieen wholl) true to hit 
•esthetic creed 

And It IS ctscntiallj [art nf lint creed t!ut the 
dut) of the artist is to do wlut fie hat to do with 
the fullest mtasure of eacciituc diMinction He 
recognises cornilctcly tliat without 
find) vnsiinc modellmg a well 
intended piece of sculpture must 
lose much of its si^mficnnce and 
mutt fail to be conrinang So he 
has tninctl himself to use hit 
materials with a renaint) and con 
ndenec which can be unhesitatingly 
commindcd, and he hat acquired 
a control otcr the metbanitm of 
his work which it caccptionally 
taluabic Few of our sculptors 
mal him m their tmimint of 
flesh textures or in feeling for rc- 
fncmcnis of surface form fewer 
still can express in so skilful a 
manner the stiucturc of the human 
body or gne so intimate a sugges 
tion of the underlying modellings 
of boiK and muscle hot many 
men who follow this walk of an 
can achiese to much exactness of 
rtahsnc staiementwnhout descend 
ing into merely faithful imitation 
of the living model — without for 
getting that IS to taj, how the 
pursuit of fact must be kept within 
bounds b)r delicate and sensitise 
fancy He has learned well how 
nature should be studied by the 
art St who has ideas of his own 
tliat he desires to express and 
how what the eye percenes should 
be used to make intelligible a 
mental vision which is an abstract 
inspiration rather lhana recollection 
of something actually seen This 


Inbncr of Judgment it is that gives to fits work f(s 
spreut distinction and that malef his excxniStu 
facility — which might lx.* tlangcmiji to any on** 
with a Irxi clear apprccixlintt of the doty which 
an artist owes to tux art— vmc tn admirably the 
|nir|ir»ses of his iraciice Jlul. then, Mr OA titi 
tanks among tmr inwltm masters, and it it by 
turpaxtifig his compctiiori tliat the master t 
position >s gamed A. !• BaLriRr 

Ttir coDcrum of Irfon/e* by Auguste Kodin 
presented by the sculptnr to the Victoria and 
Allictt Museum, lute liccn returned from Win 
lmry,h, where they were exhiluted on loan liy the 
Koy-al Scottish Academy dunng the post suramcr, 
and luxe l>een tepUced in the West Mall of the 
Museum, where they arc ntiw on tiew 
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r HF FIFT\ FOURTH EXHIBI- 
TION OF THE ROYAL GLAS- 
GOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
INE ARTS 

H^r> Glasgow absorbed in war concerns, been 
■np ed to d-(er for a s-ason cmsideralion of art 
would not haie been matter (or surprise if for 
wet But a centre that cradled a vinle school of 
unters would not for^ake art because tn litaijr 
•cessity tides roughshod over its moal sacred 
id t ons Hen e the long sequence of annual 
dubitions under the auspices of the Roi'al G!aSj,ow 
istitute of the Fine \rfs la maintained unbroken 
e fifty fourth is nov being held and »t would 
ii-e been a p tj to have missed the collection of 
>an*d pictures brought together b) an assiduous 
nd discnroinating Comm tte^ and the years 
anest of work s-m in from sketching-ground and 
udio far and near — particularlj the efforts by some 
f the younger men, marking m some cases sur 
ri«mg adrancement 

Amongst the mam loaned works, which in- 
Itide Cainsborough s Masttr Htatfuott , a seascape 


and landscape by McTaggart UoundfJ the 
Laiets canvas around which such interestgathercd 
at Burlington House during the past summer, and 
Mr \ugustus Johns most anesting study, Tie 
Smibn'r liomai there is for many reasons no 
more interesting work than the Sir /tumfras at the 
Ford bs Mdlais. It is in the manner adopted 
then discarded by the artist \Mien exhibited in the 
year iS^y at the Roral Academy and later at the 
Gla^n Institute it wa» as<atJed with f erce 
cntKism It ha» passed through many hand , it 
yust missed being purchased by Gla^ow Corpora 
tion for the K-eKangrove Gallery , and finalli it 
finds a resting place in ihe collection of Sit 11 H 
Leier Bart To-day by his courtesy it hangs at 
the Institute intnnstcally as well as historically 
important so rich “o refulj,ent, so reposeful a 
striking legacy from a brief phase of art oi er which 
men xaolenily differ, yet agree concerning its 
creatne interest 

In a necessarily brief notice it is possible onli to 
touch on a few asjiccis of the exhibinon selected 
here and there ter no arb Iran reason except 
that thev ha\e some particular significance and 
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(nan) of ihe exhibits haxe to be passed o\er, 
5 not because of non appreciation 
Though In regard to portraiture the dispfa) is 
particularly stnkmg, there are yet personal 
sentments of more than passing interest 
annt, the xsork of Miss Alexina MacRitclnt, 
distinguished by great unity and charm , a 
riraxt, eminently decoram e, is that by Miss 
irah Kelson Gray, R.SW , and JFinuhwg the 
thfrj.ork Quilt, by Miss Sara M Gregor (Mrs. 
Dlroyd) a decorame figure study, is masterly 
d pleasing m modelling and tonal subtlety 
hy the hanging committee, unless moved thereto 
exigenaes of space, should hare placed this 
licate symphony of colour adjacent to John 
assails aggressnely toned commemoratise Ban 
ickbum picture, commissioned m an excess of 
itnotic fen our by the Glasgow Corporation, is 
fficull to determme Kotable portraits are also 
intnbuted hy Mr F A Mahon, RSA , Mr 
eorge Henry, A R.A , R S A , Mr Fiddes Matt, 


A.R S A , Mr M M Petne, Mr M illiam Findlay , 
and Mr J B Anderson 

The Fen Reeve, by Mr Fra H Kcisbcry, 
dominates a s\ho1e room, in its robust handling 
and strength of characterisation. The Director 
of tbeGlasgoxr School of Art has reselled in this 
masterful composition And as if to emfihasise 
the extreme versatility of the modem artist, he 
sends The Garden, an antithesis to The Fen Reeve 
in almost every quality but that of convincmgness 
Natural, fresh, and radiant, it ventably scintillates 
vnth daylight, it fulfils the e.xpectation encouraged 
by Mr Newbery, of new interest on every canvas 
Three contnbutions by Mr E A. Horael are m 
the unique ^te of this master of matchless colour 
hannonies TIu Estuary, a glimpse of sea and sky 
through a tracery of branches, with headland and 
wild hyacinth patdi in middle distance and fore- 
ground, IS attractive, yet bewildering, the little 
nymphs are absent — are on holiday the artist says 
— and the theme seems deficient m consequence 





The Royal Glasgau Insiitiite 


il here the} are in Tht Enchantti II ood and b> 
e II aUr Lilies mid tall tree trunks, and a not 
blossom with radiant complexions, in daini) 
jcks, true complement of the environmenL 
omels art bewitches and it will continue to 
ptiiate. There are no imitators to counterfeit 
no pupils to arouse disputes oi er autbenticit} 
Forward amongst the new men stands Mr 
R. Allan, an earnest student of countrj life 
id inadent. He has learnt early the lesson 
[ restraint and concentration the essentiality of 
oe picture on one canias , he has a firm grasp of 
nal s-alues in relation to distance he absorbs his 
jbject and the local colour of it, then makes a 
npping picture that calls one back again and 
gam each tune to disco\er fresh mterest in 
iea, composiuon, or technique ^fr Allans art 
i no mere pictonalism msngated bv whim or 
ecessit) , It IS a living passion, an impelling 
urpoae, and in pursuit of it he hses the outdoor 
ife, miaes with the husbandman and ha» the 
elds for a rendersous. Tunang the PUugh is 
studs approached with purpose, handled with 


insight, wtKked out with sincerity The subject 
IS the team , the accessones, brown earth tinged 
with green, distant landscape, a receding 'ky, and 
in a degree the ploughman, are all subordinate, as 
th^ would be with mind and eye concentrated on 
the horses Every other consideration is lost 
m the bold sympathetic treatment, the successful 
wroku^ out of a problem teeming with difficulty 
and temptation to a young painter 

Mr D Forrester ^Mlson is an KsenUally decora 
me artist, conscious of the value of big almost 
unbroken spaces around a well-modelled figure 
His Fagots IS sinking tonally, in reticence pro- 
nounced, m massed moiMchromism startbog The 
canvas, except for grey tones in the figure faint 
green in the tree trunks, and the deferential note 
in the extreme background is a mass of golden 
brown fallen leaves, yet the effect is naturalistic, 
pleasing actual^ the faggot woman is. n reality 
A further glimpse of sky might have helped the 
composition, but this did not come within the 
mind Or ey% of the amse, and his must be the 
clearer vision 
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I! I / r ^for \ tn the II ghla ds by Mr \ K Three c! am rij, evpress on's n o 1 by Mr W H 
llro "n R S \ s one of tho e tm cr pt on f Clarke are n no daOj^er of be ng o erlookcd 
\ gWand grandeur and sol ludt th s art I retKlets ll e> stand out both n freshrress and prom se 
so poet cally Not alone bj 1 tcraturc I is the H s sketch ng ground Krkcudbrght s a modem 
TO Id d SCO ered the character of the noni c ntre Mecca t the art st it abounds n subject and 
art— ind of course Scott sh a t espeaallj — has la d merest tt fasc nates t ho ds fe d s ract ons to 
bare ts charn s Ths sabg can as n low tl e hole-1 carted pursu t of a t and even cans 
tone St net th tl c Sf t of tl I ghiands tl c art st from the bondage of con ent on 
a! n osl oppress e n ts lonel n ss and aoster ly // V«ad<ms s a d ect natural exl la at ng 

W hen a art st cl angca h s o tlooV. h s ait ttanscr pt on of the charm tl at lu ks n outdoerr 

ofit n es undergoes a complete t ans t on It 1 as co our to an art st w th a cle. r outlook 
been so tie case of Mr Davd Gauld lose Tfe Gret R / ond s a sympathel c well 
subjects arc ma nly bov ne n cl aracter It n ay pi ta ed scholarly express on by a thoughtful 
be th t assocato v th the n ost deal st c of artst Mr J ^\htela7 Ham Iton ARS \ Be 
pi nte s ntheatmosphe c n yst calnessof P ca dy gnnng to pant when tie Glasgo School lad 

I as g eatly nfluencedi ne minn rindncthKl beton f mly estab ished lappj co nc dences 

of wh cl Harl) S mmir Ih ard) s a charm n^ th ew h m nto dose assoc at on w ih the charmed 

txami le But tl e ra ages of ir Ita e b n shed group But with all the benefit that comes f om 
the It t f om tl s !o ely co ner of F ance and I e consort ng th gen us our youOj, rt st struck out 
r ma ns d sconsohte an ndependent cou se tra elled along nd v dual 
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THE GREEN RICKMONI) 

istic lines His viork suggests contemplation 
refinement character it maltcs for nseU a position 
m any company In the work under resiew the 
composition the play of 1 ght on the slop ng green 
under the old Castle wall on the ted tiled toots 
on the roadway in front of the Inn the massed 
\cr«T lOTied atriinectnie si'AionevwA agamst \Y«t pe> 

I Le \ orkshirc sky arc unmistakably convinc ng 
It would sene small purpose to enumerate the 
many other interesting pictures in an esbbtion 
worthy of careful attention It must suffice to say 
that in the ttater Colour rootn there are two 
charactensiic stud es of feathered life bj JcsejA 
Crawhall separated b> a drawing of rare sensitise 
ness and charm by the late H S Hopwood R.\\ S 
that inspires regret at death s lack of discnmination 
There is cleicr work by Mr \ C M Kcchnie 
k S S' by Mr JohnKeppie F R.I B \ whoalso 
has been honoured by the Corporation selectun^ 
one of h s j ictures by Mr RUN sbet R.S V 
and two capital drawings of trench warfare in 
Ttance by Mr T \ laylor 


RV ; WHITBLAW lUMILTON A.E S A 

Tbe black and white sect on for the first time 
in sympathetic ennronment, is distinguished by 
etchingscwitnbutedbyMr D Y Cameron A R A 
Mr Mu rhead Bone Mr James M Bey and others 
Thenthere are some book plate illustrations by Mr 
MunroS Orr awar drawingin charcoal by Mr Jack 
On and sat eitVied RtA\ til Hontna by Mr J 
Hamilton McKenzie R.S W A R.E displaying 
the arms and emblems of the constituent countries 
of the British Empire and those of its allies 
In the Sculpture Gallery the feature is c’camples 
of Serb an art by Ivan Mestroia^ and there is 
bronze and other sculpture by Mr kellock Brown 
Mr John Tweed Mr F Derwent "ood A R \ 
Mr leicj Portsmouth A.R.S A Mr Met I roud 
foot and Mr James Gray 

The eahib t on as a whole is a striking repudia 
lion of the assertion that our national virility has 
become decadent and should give way to the 
mil less march of relentless force that is con 
lemi^ously intolerant of art of honour and of 
icoce J Taslor 
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T he new sriXL or venicl 

BYW'ILEYG R BENEDICTUS 

Iv Itil) one IS «;ortly ttmpicd lo foTRcl the 
mr m the delight provided for senses ftnd ttstc bj 
nature iind art 1 he triv cller li is to pinch himself 
It every turning to malvc sure lint the war with 
all It implies IS not a dream Temptation and 
forgetfulness, smiling, lurk in every corner— m the 
lovcl) classical fact, of a girl one meets m the 
street, or the features, more lovcl) still, of a 
madonna seerv m a museum , m a quaint vine 
garlanded doorvsa), a fountain possihl) planned h) 
Cellini or some oilier genius 1 hroiigh the voices 
of landscape, brccrc, lake, and sea nature calls 
ujron }ou to resign all thoughts that are not of her, 
to stop rtadmg the paper, to censt troubling about 
passing cvtnts and dive into oblivion m her 
jveiccful depths Nature and art the monuments 
of Goil and man, have seen vvorsc conflicts and 
will outlive this one loo 

But all at once, like a nun who is awakened 
from a pleasant dream b) luv ing a bucket of cold 
water thrown over him, we arc shaken out of our 
[ihilusophical reverie b) the mere reading of the 
words “ Yesterdaj cnem) avutors bombarded the 
arsenal of ^ enice ’’or b> seeing the words, ‘ \enicc, 
Bar /one" heading a passport, \fter which no 
more pleasant dreams of fanc), and our minds 
shall know no rest T he facts stare us m the face, 
andwont be denied Ihe impossible w ir is but 
too true, and there is nothing impossible on earth 
as long as Venice — the unreal aty built upon a 
dream the chosen home of lovers and poets — 
belongs to a war zone 

Venice w-as never, so to speak, of this earth, 
onl) bound to it with golden chains Each time 
we kissed her goodb)c U wis m fear list we 
should not find her again vve half believed she 
would some day break her bonds and roam on 
the oceans erring island of ever fair renown or 
sink and vanish under water with her unspoken 
spell Now, of ail things prosaic, Venice is subject 
to militar) ngulations liable to be attacked and 
destrojed she, the Eternal One Queen of aties, 
at whose feet lay the world she is only a unit 
in the great strife that Lakes no heed of beauty 
Bishing to see my old revered friend in this 
her new garb, I arrived there one fine autumn 
niornmg when the dazzling lagoon mixing mother 
of pearls with gold, irresistibly put the later Turner 
before mj memor) All at once I expenenced 
a relief Never had I beheld the face of Venice 
so pure and spotless Usually at this season 


the citj IS full of Germans and Hungarians, who 
used to come across the Adriatic m swarms, no 
doubt atlnctcd by the theap fare, for the passage 
cost them no more tinn seven francs apiece 
But there is no sign of them this )Car, and in 
their absence the town is rewarded by the presence 
of the true V’cnctnns, ihe ^hte that in other years 
were wont to come back only m the Spring At 
the first whisper of danger, they came to stand 
by tlicir totttrmg palazzi Men and women may 
be seen walking in the street, whose names mean 
h.ilf a century m the history of the Republic 
TTicj were rarely to be seen elsewhere tlian at some 
tiltrasLicct theatre or social gathering, they were 
night birds The V cnctian ansiocracy is the laziest 
of all Italian nnstocracies, who, as an American 
would put It, “beat the worlds record of laziness 
dead Here the war ho-S taught early rising and 
many things besides The Venetian lady talks no 
more of vanities, hces, sweets and their bosom 
fnends reputations, but of Red Cross examinations 
and wool wherevnth to knit stockings, caps, and 
waistcoats Snow white hands that have Jam idly 
in a lap all their life are now busy knitting — or 
trying to But, as the French proverb puts it, 
"Lmtenuon en fau le prix,' and there is no 
prettiersight A local committee has been formed 
to help the poor, whose numbers are legion. The 
war Iws doomed to temporary death the quaint 
parasitical industries which gave them their daily 
morsel of macaroni and sup of wine. Likewise 
the pigeons are losers by the war No more 
sentimental, gram showering tourists for them The 
town which usually spends four thousand pounds 
a year to feed them feels the difftrencc greatly 
The activity of the liarbour is totally dulled 
“The war,' as an old Venetian tells me, “will 
open for us a new era of work and self reliance 
Venice will think less of her po-vilion as the premier 
art city of the world and more of her position as 
Italy's second harbour Ihe source of income 
provided by the foreign visitor w ill be dried up for 
years, and Venice put to the lest of showing what 
she can do by dint of normal industry and com 
merce I am shocked — as we always are who 
find the inhabitants of great artistic cities thinking 
less of their beauty than we do Of course the 
\enetian cannot live on Tiepolo, but I deprecate 
the idea of Venice becoming a port where business 
IS bnsk Let us allow the hideous Lido to become 
a brand new harbour bent on gam but the flower 
of respectable avidity must not grow and bloom 
between the frail pink stones of these real walls 
^ enice remains for us mainly the City of Beauty 
J07 



The Spell of Venice 


j which Ruskm led our steps. Our first thought 
as for Its monumenU }!ow would thej bear the 
rvnt of war* It js a tonsobt:o» to Icam that 
ssaults on their fragile structure h.nc been pro- 
ided against First the hasihcri, then tin. more 
langcrousl) situ-ated churches, and the fah'u 
iho«e fa^des are like cobwebs of stone, Ime been 
srotected b) a covering of raftLrs and wooden 
jillars. Venice s fairest citizens arc hidden up to 
he waisC seeming to undergo a mysterious proccs-s 
jf rejuvenation or, speaking more prosaicalK, of 
vutumn cleaning And the glorj of “^n Marcos 
horses has departed from the I'larja This charge 
excepted A tnice remains the same, not a hit 
scared b\ the propinquitv of war The Austnvn 
avaators provide a health) amusement to the folk 
C/> nt'phi i ' 1 oo larv to pronounce * aeropbne ’• 
propcrlv the \cnetian idler runs to look up at 
the pink winged bird soaring above m the ruddy 
Adriatic sunset and defUv manceuvTingamnngstthe 
shrapnel shells that dot the sk) with an tnhnit) 
of white and blue specks. For the \enctian 
gi3mi;r these visits of the enemy are great fun 
On one occasion I tivcrlie.ard two of them betting 
on the result. “Ten etnttsimt hell be thrown, 
cned one “He wont' exclaimed the other, 
prompll) accepting the odds \s a matter of fact 
neither of the two young street gentlemen was 
blessed with the nee^ul com until u was produced 
b) myself after some most delightful begging and 
cutungof capers defter eien than those executed 
over our heads by the wicked bird. 

D umal ^ enice bears thua no essential sign of 
war but at a quarter to nine the city gives itself 
over to the arms of war and darkness 

Light IS absolutely forbidden. No streak of light 
escapes from under the clo«ed blinds. Shadowy 
figures tread softly along shadowy paths. Invisible 
gondolas glide past on the water that is still more 
invisible The numerous ft : ^tte are pools of 
darkness in which the \eneuans not at all dis- 
mayed, sit, talk, make merry, sipping liquid re- 
freshment the while At first the darkness draws 
from the uneven stones memories of abdac 
tions and many other black deeds, memories of 
the tune when gondolas hke to these earned mi 
the selfsame waters, ■-tiflcd women and stabbed 
men to the cold embrace of the vxhispenng lagoon 
The \ enice of Casanova is fugilively bom again 
from that darkness which gave birth to so many 
romantic dreams and poetical ghosts dear to the 
heart of very youthful and very old maids 

But these spells are soon broken I he darkness 
IS nowadays of the sociable, chatty comfoTtable 
loS 


sort ^ou run into invisible wilkcrx tread ui>r>n 
invisible toes and beg the night s pirdon 

The I’jaxta is full So, loo, the Caf^ nonan 
whin, once upon a time a little ‘vwiss atttche it 
the French Consulate, who h.ippencvl to call him 
ulf Jean Jacques Kousscau, sipped ices and cast 
timid ghnets it the flowrer sellers in their bhek 
shawls Then man was niu„hlicr ind better, and 
peace not yet a dream 

Lnder Honan s dirk and su,^.,4'5liie arcades, 
you tike a chotolitetcc for granted, and if the 
<-rtjBr«crcLe<.|«a “tip” iwict as Urge as usual, who 
istobhniL liut the d irkncss * An imivible bond 
pliys pitnoiic tunes, ind the crowd raises such 
gilbnt cheers to the twinkling stars dial San 
Marcos scaritl p,.cons perhaps believing it to Iks 
diy.fly alxiut escitedfy, sinking their pink fxsak-s 
agimstthe monstrous gildeil Ijcasis making grimaces 
at them above tiic/nrra/r 

An hour before midm„ht the rajtt must close, 
and the ^ encam scorning the idea of !>cd, to him 
untimely, walks to and fro tieewcen pum and 
piizsctta av if both were mori. bnlluntly illumined 
thin of yoru 

This promenading in tin. ihrkness recalls a 
performance of Chmvse puppets Matches are 
allowed— law, though mariial, hia to curb itaclf 
before smokers — and little stars wake up for one 
second m the peopled obscunty lending an illusorv 
ruddine:<s to some pate sbirply shaped \enei«n 
face \ fat old gentleman blowing m his checks 
in the act of lighting a cigaretic emerges from the 
darkness as from the sombre background of one of 
Falma ^ecchIOs piaures elderly bodiless cherub 
blowing hii soul out upon a celestial tuba. But 
lo’ all these quaint aspects fade away before the 
radiaung glory of \ cnice under full moon. No 
feast in lime of peice ever presented such a fine 
sight Far away the t\ro islands which close the 
gulf like two jewels clasping a belt look like pile 
clouds floating on on azure mfmitv The Schiavoni 
bank is dark but all the windows of the lloges 
Palace glmcr like pearls of many hues, and the 
very scaffolding propping up the Campanile vrexves 
on the clear pavement immaterial eerie trxeenes of 
Ii^t and shadow, beauty and mystery The 
ogives of the Basilica seem drawn by the altrac 
tion ed the moon and in their silvery splendour 
melt upwards into realms of whiteness untold 
where San Marco looms high and triumphant. 

lYlthout man made light to dim its brightness, 
this new moon kissed ^ enice of deep shadow and 
silky radiance stands revrded indeed as an un 
expected boon of ihe war 
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M odern British sculp 

TORS W ROBERT COLTON, 
ARA 

HEIN m >e.'irs to come tlie record of Bnttsh art 
IS dealt with bj the dispassionate histornn a chapter 
will certainl) be de\oted to the revival in sculpture 
which was brought about during the latter half of the 
nineteenth centur) The earlier part of the Vic 
tonan era was a period in which our sculptors can 
hardl) be sud to have sufficientlj justified them 
selves , ovenveighted by the classic tradition, they 
sacnficed spontaneity and vitality to attain a sort of 
cold perfection which was strangely lifeless and 
wanting m chancter Theirartwas formal, precise, 
and deliberate, limited by fi\ed rules and subject to 
conventions which allowed them little scope for the 
display of individuality either in outlook or in 
manner of treatment That il was based on a mis 
understanding of the practice of the 
Greeks and observ ed the letter of the 
Greek tradition without any appre 
cntion of Its spirit did not occur to 
them, they formed themselves on 
the classic model and permitted no 
divergence from what they 
ceived to be the classic principles. 

Theresultwas as might have been 
evpected, singularly unfortunate 
Bntish sculpture became a sort of 
pale reflection of the antique a dead 
thing unrriaffd to the hfe of ibe 
times in which it was produced It 
ceased to inspire any interest, and it 
lost all hold upon the attention of the 
people, who wanted something less 
pedantic end iess ahstract. The 
sculptors saw themselves neglected 
and their appeal for consideration dis 
regarded, they had put themselves 
out of touch with their concern 
poranes and had to pay the peiuliy 
for their mistake — half a century ago 
the profession of sculpture had come 
to be lamenLibly unprofitable 
But that this unsatisfactory con 
dition ( f affairs was the fault of the 
sculptors themselves and not due lo 
any popular dislike of sculpture as 
an art was proved very plainly only 
a few years later Before the nine- 
teenth century had come to an end 
a new generation of sculptors hid 
sprung up who htd emancipated 


themselves from the slavish tradition of their pre 
decessors and whose work had Us full share of the 
modem spint They sought for personal methods 
of expression, and each one aimed at the develop- 
ment of his own individual conviction choosing 
the direction in which by temperament and natural 
inclination he wis best fitted to travel The earlier 
conventions disappeared and in theirplacegrewup 
real breadth of view and independence of effort 

And this new school of sculptors had not long 
to wait for recognition People were quick to 
appreciate its vigorous vitality and its soundness 
of purpose and they welcomed the smeenty with 
which each member of it strove, each in his own 
way, to raise the standard of his art Sculpture 
ceased to be neglected by the public, and the 
sculptors found themselves in favour and their 
work in demand 

Certainly they deserve the fullest credit for this 
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kvimI, the popuhnt) of sculpture ttvtliy is due 
to them, and to them onl) Tor one thing lhc> 
Iwc taken the uni) line which could Icid them In 
dcCinitcl) imixirunt nchiocmcnt , for another, thej 
ha'C incrtasid remark ihl) th? technical rociit of 
their work Our modern sculptors arc as notaWt 
for the quaht) of their crnfisnianship as tht) arc 
for their intelligent application of arlntw, f tinuplis 
and for their freedom from the domiaation of 
obsolete tradition 
What the) arc pro- 
ducing now IS better 
m many wajs than 
an)thmg this counlr) 
has seen before, more 
aloe more oripnal 
and more accom 
plishcd , and vrhat 
the) are dome w Ad 
aance the micrests of 
Dntish art is more 
significant and more 
helpful than an) thing 
that IS recorded in our 
history 

Among the men 
who Are playing 
prominent parts as 
leaders of the resnal 
there are many whose 
distinction is be)ond 
dispute and whose 
work takes high rank 
m the art world — 
some of mature )ears 
with a long list of 
achiesements to their 
credit others younger 
who ha\e done much, 
but from whom even 

peered. \\ ith the 
best of these younger 
sculptors must cer 
toinly be counted Mr W Robert Colton the snb 
ject of this article, for he isa typical exponent of the 
modem spine and his craftsmanship is beyond re 
proach The place he occupies m the British school 
— and It IS a place of no little importance — he has 
gamed by sheet strenglh of artistic personality, by 
the clear expression of a well considered conviction 
which has guided him consistently through all the 
developments of his practice His success has 
been no acadent , he has earned it by more than 
94 


twenty five jears of continuous tfTori, during which 
he has fiad es[>cficritc of most’of the jiossihle 
app'ications of sculpture and lias matured Ins {lowers 
lijr constant sclf-<]iscii>Imc 

Mr Colton was bom in tRfiy, and was immed 
first at the I.amb*th School of Art and afttrwards 
in the KoyiU Academy Schools and in Tans He 
began to exhibit in 1S89 and t^n )can later his 
aLatue, The showTi at IJurlington House, was 

purchased by the 
Chantrc) Fund 1 rus 
iccs , and in 190J he 
elected an A'so- 
cuite of the Royal 
Academy— these arc 
the more salient bio- 
graphical facts in his 
career His early 
training and the m 
lluenccs under which 
he came m his youth 
cannot, however, Ijc 
said to hase hod any 
deciding influence 
upon htsart, that he 
has shaped and de- 
termined fur himself 
profiting no doubt, 
by his study of the 
work of other men, 
but using his own 
temperament and hw 
own -esthetic {infer 
inccs to fix definitely 
the manner of his 
artistic growth. 

It IS b) his {icr 
form-inces during the 
last few- years that he 
can best be judged , 
not indeed, because 
they suggest any 
finality m his convic 
tion, but rather 
because they show how ready he is to adapt 
himself to the condiuons and insp ration of the 
moment. The increased command oier technical 
devices which comes with years of practice has 
not made him less receptive of new impressions, 
the acqnvsilton of executive facility has not induced 
in him any inclination to repeal himself or to 
stereotypie bis work , he uses his skill as a crafts- 
man to enable him to express himself better as an 
ait St 
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Ilut 11 IS in lu$ bter prcxluctions thii the fullest formal in dexi^n Hut in nuking liis line comj'O'iiion 
Tcs elation is afforded of liis mental ntlitudcmwanli Ics* complex he has men I) uVen iiitoconsideralion 
Ills art ond Out the licst hint is gnen of »hat will the jurlicular destinatinn of this worl , he has not 
be Ins tendencies in the future 1 here is apforenl rttllj modified his artistic cimiu-tion TJk sump- 
itv them all a cctum lose of picturesnucncss— of a luousoess o( form ananj;cnietit retiwinx, and the 
sort of pictorul freedom as opfiostd to sctilptuni desire for pictures loenesi of pincral eFect is os 
se\eni) — «hich inllucnccs lirili the chiraacr of ohsa«»i« as m an) «f his other wotls but l»th 
his mam desijjTi and the mansgement of the details the sumptuousnes* and the picturcvjueness are 
b) tthicli this design is aniplifiid and complcicil restrained and lept under conirol bj a true instinct 
lie lus a liking for free and flo»ing lint, for tom for dcconitisc apjirofmateness , the) male the 
positions which are complicaud ond clalxirate, and de<'gM richer and more attractive without diminish 
for form arrangements which can Ik made sumjv in? »ts dignit) or detracting from its monumcn'al 
luous without bt«)inin5,undul)im«hcd nushVtn^ r^ualit) 

IS evident all through his work , it pics a speafic Hiis captcit) to sml lumstlf to circumstances 
character to Lver)ilung he docs and « affects Iwth without sacnficing the pnnaples in which he 
his choice of subj«ts and his mterpreiation of btbeses m one of the best things in Mr Colton's 
them. equipment as an artist. It crubles him to handle 

It i> stxn icr) plunt) in his South Afncan War successfully tlie most diserst tyjics of work, and to 
Memoml, for example — a %nj,f)Tou$ ctimposjuon Ik himsilf in them all It helps him, loo to 
which achieves the rather dill cull feat of being chot*se with certamt) the wi) in winch an) given 
dramatic vvithout seeming 
theatrical It appears 
derinitbly, tcxi, ui Ins fincl) 
conceived group, Tht 
Cm. It of Lrt, a tangle 
of lines tnwhicli however, 
there IS no confusion and 
no lack of right rcLitton , 
and It IS not less marked 
mhischarmirgl) invagmcd 
Sfruiglide ef Lift, another 
notable exercise in inter 
lacinglme. In these three 
pieces of work most of the 
better characteristics of 
his art are effective!) sum 
mansed and the qualities 
which distinguish his 
practice can be clearly per 
ceivedi all three are 
stamped throughout with 
the mark of his personali t) , 
and bear the full impress 
of his temperament 
Exceedingly character 
isuc, again, is the group 
which surmounts the 



Rojal Artiller) Memorial 
in the Mall It differs 
from the three alread) 
noted in manner of treat 
ment, for it is more de- 
liberately decorative and 
therefore more simple and 
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GROUP SURMOUNTING THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
MEMORIAL IN ST JAMESS PARK BY W. 
ROBERT COLTON, ARA 




IF Robert CoHout A R A 


subject can best be treated to decide what kind 
o{ technical metbod is most ai>pioiw5-vte, and lo 
settle how he can consistent!) carry through the 
conception he has formed of the motive presented 
to him In this connection a comparison can 
usefully be made between his admirable bust of 
Lord Roberts and hia charming marble group of 
a mother and child — m the one the rugged reality 
of old age has been his inspiration , in the other 
the subtlety of a symbolical abstraction winch 
needed no insistence upon detailed actuality lo 
point us meaning \ et both arc cntifcly persuasive 
and m both he has been wholly true to his 
ffistbetic creed 

And It is essentially part of this creed that the 
duty of the artist is to do what he has to do with 
the fullest measure of txecutisc distinction lie 
recognises completely that w iihout 
fnely sensitise modelling a well 
intended piece of sculpture must 
lose much of its significance and 
must fait to be consincmg So he 
has trained himself to use his 
materials with a certaint) and con 
fidence which can be unties tatingly 
commended and he has acquired 
a control oser the mechanism of 
his work which is except anally 
valuable Few of our sculptors 
nial him m tbeir treatment of 
flesh textures or in feeling for 
finements of surface form, fewer 
still can express m so skilful a 
manner the structure of ibe human 
body or give so intimate a sugges 
non of the undcrl)ug modelling? 
of bone and muscle Not many 
men who follow this walk of ait 
can achieie so much exactness of 
realist c statementwilhout descend 
ing into merely faithful imitation 
of the living model — without for 
getting that IS to say how the 
pursuit of fact must be kept within 
bounds by delicate and sensitive 
fancy He has learned well how 
nature should be stud ed by the 
artist who has ideas of h s own 
that he desires to express and 
how what the e)e perceives should 
be used to make intell gible a 
mental vision which is an abstract 
inspiration rather than arecoUection 
of something actually 
9S 


balance of judgment it is fhat gives to his work iis 
special distinction and that makes his executive 
faafit) — which might Ik dingerous lo any one 
with a less clear apprccnlion of the duty which 
an artist owes to his art — sene so adminbly tin. 
purposes of his practice Hut, then Mr Colton 
ranks among our modem masters, and it is by 
surpassing his compciitors that the masters 
position IS gained A- L. Haujrv 

Tilt collection of bronres b) Auguste Rodin 
presented by the sculptor to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, have been returned from Edin 
burgh where they were exhibited on loan by the 
Roj-al Scottish Academy during the past summi r, 
and have been replaced m the Uest Hall of the 
Museum wbere they are now on view 




The Royal Glasgow Institute 


T he fifty fourth exhibi 

TION OF THE ROYAL GLAS- 
GOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS 

Had Glasgow absorbed in war concerns been 
tempted to deter (or a season consideration of art 
It would not haie been /natter (or surpnse if for 
regret But a centre that cradled a >in!e school of 
painters would not forsaVe art because tnihtarjr 
necessity rides roughshod over its most sacred 
tradit oas Hence the long sequence of annual 
exhibit ons under the auspices of the Royal Glasgo v 
Institute of the Fme \tIs is maintained unbroken 
the fifty fourth is now be ng held and it would 
have been a p ty to have missed the collection of 
loaned pictures brought together by an ass duous 
and d scrim nating Commtlee and the years 
harvest of work sent in from sketching-ground and 
stud 0 far and near — part cularly the efforts by some 
of the younger men marking m some cases, sur 
pr s ng advancement 

Amongst the many loaned voiks vvhch m 
elude Gainsborough s Mazier Heath ot< a seascape 


•md landscape b) McTaggirt llauniied the 
Laser) canvas around which such interest gathered 
at Burlington House during the past summer, and 
Mr Augustus Johns most arresting stud) TU 
SmiltTn; If i»naii there is for many reasons no 
more interesting work than the Sir Isumirras at the 
Hard by Millais It is in the manner adopted 
then discarded by theartivt Ithenexhibitedm the 
)ear 1857 at the Royal Academy and later at the 
Glasgov Institute it was assailed with fierce 
cnticism It has passed through many hands it 
just niHsed being purchased b) Glasgov Corpora 
tion for the Kelv ngrove Gallery, and finally it 
finds a testing place in the collection of Sir H 
Lever Bart To-day by his courtesy it hangs at 
the Inst Cute intnnscalJy as well as historically 
important, so rich so refulgent so reposeful a 
striking legacy from a brief phase of art ov er which 
men violently differ yet agree concerning its 
creative interest 

In a necessnnlj brief notice it is possible onlj 1 1 
touch on a few aspects of the exhibition selected 
here and there for no arbitrary reason except 
that they have some jurttcular s gnilicance and 
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The Royal Glasgow Instiiuie 

f many of the exhib ts have to be passed over A.ILS Mr W M Petne Mr M illiam Findlaj 


It ts not because of non appreciai on 
Though in regard to portraiture the display is 
not paiticulail) stnking there are yet personal 
presentments of more than pass ng interest 
Su anne the work of Miss Mevma MacRitchie 
t d stmguished by great un ty and charm a 
Portrait eminently decorative, is that by Misa 
Norab Nelson Gray and Rntshngthe 

Pat huork Quit by Mss “ura \rGregor (Mrs. 
Holroyd) a decorative fi-nire study is masterly 
and pleas ng m modclbng and tonal subtlety 
UTiv the hanging comm ttee, unless moved thereto 
b\ engenaes of space should have placed this 
del cate svmphony of colour adjacent to John 
Hassolls aggress vely toned commemorative Ban 
cockbum p cture, comm ssioned in an excess of 
patnonc fervour by the Glasgow Coiporabon, is 
difficult to determme Notable portri ts are also 
cootnbuted by Mr E. A Malton, R.SA, Mr 
Geo^e Henry A R.A R.S A Mr Fddes Watt 


and Mr J B \nderson 

The Fen Reeve by Mr Fra. H Newbery 
dominates a whole room, in its robust Lindlmg 
and strength of charactensation. The Director 
of the Glasgow School of Art has revelled in th » 
masterful composiUon And as if to emphasise 
the es»rem6 versatil ty of the modem artist be 
sends 77u Garden an antjlhes s to The Fen Rene 
in almost every qua! ty but that of convincingness. 
Ivatural fresh, and radiant, it veritably scmtillates 
with daylight it fulfils the expectation encouraged 
by Mr Newbery of new interest on every canvas. 

Three contnbutions by Mr E. Homel are in 
the Dfuque style of this master of matchless colour 
harmonies The Fstuan a gl mpse of •‘ea and sky 
through a tracery of branches, with headland and 
wild hyaonth patdi n m ddle distance and fore- 
ground s atiracmc yet bewfldenng the 1 ttle 
nymphs are absent — are on hohday the artist says 
— and the theme seems defeent m consequence 




.RLY SUMMER, PICARDY 
DAVID GAULD 




The Royal Glasgow Insiitute 


Luthete ihes aie ui 77if Enchanted Ifwvf and b) 
the it aler Lthes mid tall tree mml.s, and a not 
oi blossom with ladiani complexions, m daint} 
frocks tnie compkment of the ennronment. 
Homels art bewitches and it will continue to 
capiirate. There are no imitators to counterfeit 
It, no pupil to arouse disputes oser autbentKit\ 
Forward amongst the new men stands Mr 
^ R. Allan an earnest student of country life 
and incident. He has learnt earlj the lesson 
of restraint and concentration the essentiality of 
one picture on one canias he has a firm grasp of 
tonal mlues in relation to distance, he absorbs hts 
subject and the local colour of it, then males a 
gripping picture that calls one bad again and 
again, each time to discoser fresh interest in 
idea, composition or techruque Mr Albns art 
15 no mere pictotialism instigated b) whim or 
necessit} it is a himg passion an impelling 
purpose and m pursuit of « he hses the outdoor 
life, mixes inth the busbaodman and has the 
folds for a rendenous. Tumns the Plovsh is 
a studj approached mih purpose handled with 



insight, worked out ■Rith sincent) The subject 
IS the team , the accessones brown earth tinged 
mtb green, distant land cape, a receding si) and 
in a degree the ploughman, are all subordinate, a.s 
the) would be mth mind and e)e concentrated on 
the horses Ever) other consideration is lost 
in the bold s)mpathetic treatment, the successful 
working out of a problem teemmg with difficult) 
and teiRjKation to a )oung painter 

Mr D Forrester M ilson is an essentiall) decora 
liie artist conscious of the value of big almost 
unbroken spaces around a well modelled figure 
Hi-. Faggots IS striking tonal!) in reticence pro- 
nounced in massed monochromism startling The 
omas, except for grey tones in the figure, faint 
green m the tree trunks and the deferential note 
in the extreme background, i> a mass of golden 
brown fallen leaves, yet the effect w naturalistic, 
pleasing, sctual, the faggot woman i» a realit) 
A further glimpse of sk) might have helped the 
composition, but this did not come within the 
mind or e>e of tbc artist, and his must be the 
dearer vision. 



rhc Royal (jh^go i Institute 



if inter \forn ^ in the JI t d by Mr A K 
Bro -n RSA is one of tl ost Iranscrptons of 
h ghland grandeur and sol tu le il s art st renders 
so poetcally Not alone 1) 1 tenturt has lie 
orld d SCO eted the character of the north countne 
art — and of course Scott sh art especially— has la d 
bare ts charms Ih s s a bg can ■as, n lo 
tones insi net w tl the sp nt of the h gblands 
aln ost oppress e in ts lonel ness and austenty 
^^hen an art t changes hs outlook h s art 
oftt n es undergoes a con plcte trans l on. It has 
been so n tl e case of Mr Da id Gauld vl ose 
subjects are n a nly bo ne m cl aracter It may 
be that assoc at on w ih the most ideal st c of 
panters ntheatmosphe c mjst calncssofPcardy 
has greatly nfl enced h s ne minner and method 
of h ch Early Summer Picard s a charm ni, 
examjle But the ra ages of viir ha e ban shed 
the art st f om th s lo elj comer of Trance and he 
remi ns d sconsolaie 


Tl rce cl arm ng express ons in I by Mr W H 
Clarke are m no dinger of beng o erlooked 
tl e> stand out both n freshness and prom se 
H s sketch ng ground K rkcudbOobt s a modem 
Mecca to the art st it abounds n subject and 
I terest t fasc nates t holds fen d stract ons to 
the I ole-hearted pu su t of art and e\en iveans 
tl e art st from the bondage of convent on .S’ 

It ifeadons is a d rect natural exh larat ng 
t anscr pi on of the charm that lurks n outdoor 
colour lo an art st ith a dei outlook 

Tie Gree Pel o d s a sympathetc well 
ph ased schola ly express on by a thoughtful 
artist Air J Mhtela Ham 1 on \RSA Be 
g nn ng to p. mt when the Glasgow School had 
become f mly establ shed happy co nc dences 
threw h n nto close assoc at on w th the charmed 
group But w th all tl e benefit that comes from 
conso tng nth gen us our young art st struck out 
an ndependent course tra elled alon^, ndi dual 
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istic lines Kis nork suggests contempUtion 
c\vMact« 

m any company In the work under review the 
composition, the play of 1 ght on the sloping green 
under the old Castle wall on the red t led roofs 
on the roadway in front of the Inn the massed 
low toned architecture silhouetted against the grey 
like \orksh re sk) are unmistakably convinang 
It would serve small purpose to enumerate the 
many other interesting pictures in an e\h bit on 
worthy of careful attention It must suffice to say 
that in the ^Vater Colour room there are two 
characteristic stud es of feathered life by Joseph 
Crawhall separated by a drawing of rate sensitive 
■nessandchaimbythelateH S Kopwood R\V S 
that inspires regret at death s lack of discnmination 
rhete u clever work by Mr A, B M Kedinie 
R S W by Mr John Kepp e T R.I B A. wboalso 
has been honoured by the Corporal on selecting 
one of hspetures, by Mr K B Ntsbet R.‘5A 
and two capital drawings of trench warfare in 
France by 'Ir E. A. Taylor 


The black-and white sect on for the first time 
m syw.pa.tfe<i.wi eavitontaent, ts d sUng-avshed by 
etchings cwitnbuied by Mr D \ Cameron A.R A, 
Mr Muirhead Bone Mr James II Bey and others 
Then there are some book plate illustrations by hfr 
MunroS Orr awardrawingincharcoalbyMr Jack 
Orr and an etched Roll of Honour by Mr J 
Hamilton McKenzie R.SW ARE displaying 
the arms and emblems of the constituent countries 
of the British Emp re and those of its allies 

In the Sculpture Gallery the feature is examples 
of Serb an art by Ivan Mestroviif and there is 
bronze and other sculpture by Mr Kellock Brown 
Mr John Tweed Mr F Derwent IVood A R A 
Mr Percy Portsmouth A R.S A Mr Ales Proud 
fool and Mr James Gray 

The exhibition as a whole is a scnking tepudia 
tion of the assert on that our national vinl ty has 
become decadent and should gve way to the 
ruthless march of relentless force that is con 
lemptuousiy intolerant of art, of honour and of 
peace J TvvLOR 




The Ncio Spdl of Venice 


T he xnw spell or vi nice 
HY willy G R liCNEDICTUS 

In ItiU one IS sorel) tempted to forget the 
\nr m tlic delight protidcd for senses and taste by 
Tutiirt and art The tntcllcr his to pinch himself 
at eser) turning to mnVe sure tint the war with 
all It implies is not a dreim Temptation and 
forgetfulness, smiling hirV. in every comer — m the 
love!) classical face of a girl one meets in the 
street, or the features, more lovcl) still, of a 
nndonni seen m a museum, in a quiinl vine 
girhndcd doorwi), a fountim iKissiblj planned by 
Cellini or some other genius Through the voices 
of landscnpt, breert, lake, and set nalurt calls 
upon jou to resign all thoughts that arc not of her, 
to stop reading the paper, to cease troubling about 
passing events, and dive into oblivion m her 
jxaccful depths Nature and art, the monuments 
of God and man, have seen worse conflicts, and 
will outlive this one too 

Hut all at once, like a man who is awakened 
from a pleasant dream by luviiig a bucket of cold 
wntcr thrown over him, we arc shaken out of our 
philosophical rtverie b> the mere reading of ihc 
words "\esttrda) enemy aviators bombirdcd the 
arsenal of Venivc, ’orb) seeing the words “Venice, 
^^ar /one” heading a passport After which no 
more pleasant dreams of fancy, an<t our minds 
shall know no rest 1 he facts start us in the face, 
and wont be dtnied The impossible war is but 
too true, and there is nothing impossible on earth, 
as long as \ cnicc— the unreal city built upon a 
dream, the chosen home of lovers and poets 
belongs to a war rone 

Venice was never, so to speak, of this earth, 
only bound to it with golden chains Each time 
we kissed her goodbye it was m fear Jest we 
should not find her again we half believed she 
would some day break her bonds and roam on 
the oceans erring iskand of ever fair renown or 
sink and vanish under water with her unspoken 
spell Now , of all things prosaic, Venice is subject 
to military regulations, liable to be attacked and 
destroyed she, tlie Eternal One Queen of cities, 
at whose feet lay the world she is only a unit 
m the great strife that takes no heed of beauty 
\\ishmg to sec my old revered friend in this 
her new garb I arrived there one fine autuinn 
morning when the dazzling lagoon mixing mother 
of pearls with gold irresistibly put the later lamer 
before my memory All at once I expenenced 
a relief Never had I beheld the face of Venice 
so pure and spotless Usually at this season 


the city Is full of Germans and Hungarians, who 
used to <ome across the Adriatic in swarms, no 
doubt attracted by the cheap fare, for the passage 
cost them no more linn seven francs apiece 
But there is no sign of them this year, and in 
their alisence the town is rewarded by the presence 
of the true \*entttans, the Htte that in other years 
were wont to come back only m the Spnng At 
the first whisper of danger, they came to stand 
by their tottenng palazzt Men and women may 
be seen walking in the street, whose names mean 
half a century in the history of the Republic 
They were rarely to be seen elsewhere than at some 
ultra select theatre or socui! gathering, they were 
night birds The Venetun anstocnicy is the laziest 
of all Italian aristocracies, who, as an American 
would put it “beat the worlds record of laziness 
dead " Here the war has taught early rising and 
many things besides The Venetian lady talks no 
more of vanities hces, sweets, and their bosom 
friends reputations, but of Red Cross examinations 
and wool wherewith to knit stockings, caps, and 
waistcoats Snow white hands that have lam idly 
m a lap all their life are now busy knitting— or 
trying to Out, as the French proverb puts it, 
‘Lmicmion en fait le prix, and there is no 
prettier sight A local committee has been formed 
to help the poor, whose numbers are legion The 
war has doomed to temporary death the quaint 
parasitical industries which gave them their daily 
morsel of macaroni and sup of wine. Likewise 
the pigeons are losers by the viar No more 
sentimental, gram show enng tourists for them The 
towTi which usually spends four thousand pounds 
a year to feed them feels the difference greatly 
The activity of the harbour is totally dulled 
“ The war, as an old Venetian tells me, “ will 
open for us a new era of work and self reliance 
Venice wall think less of her position as the premier 
art-aty of the world and more of her position as 
Italy’s second harbour The source of income 
provided by the foreign visitor will be dried up for 
years, and Venice put to the test of showing what 
she can do by dint of normal industry and com 
mcrce I am shocked — as we always are who 
find the mliabitants of great artistic cities thinking 
less of their beauty than we do Of course the 
Venetian cannot live on Tiepolo but I deprecate 
the idea of Venice becoming a port where business 
IS bnsk Let us allow the hideous Lido to become 
a brand new harbour bent on gam, but the flower 
of respectable avidity must not grow and bloom 
between the frail pink stones of these real walls 
Venice remains for us mainly the City of Beauty 
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) which Ruskin led our steps Our first thought 
•as for us monuments. How would the) bear the 
runt of war^ It is a consolation to leara that 
ssaults on their fratple structure hate been pro- 
ided against. First the basilica, then the more 
Imgerousl) situated churches, and the /a/tfi'* 
hose fa9ades are like cobwebs of stone, ha\e been 
rotected b) a coienng of rafters and wooden 
iillars. Venice s fairest citirens are hidden up to 
he waist, seeming to undergo a m)-st6nous process 
if rejui-cnation, or, speaking more prosaicall), of 
utumn cleaning i\nd the glory of San Marcos 
lorses has departed from the Piaraa. This change 
xetpted Venice remains the same, not a bit 
cared bi the propinquit) of war The Austrian 
vviatoTs provide a health) amusement to the folk 
Qh noplani' Too Lu) to pronounce “aeroplane^ 
jropcrl) the \enetian idler runs to look up at 
he pink wansKd bird soaring above m the ruddy 
\driaiic sunset and deftl) nianceuvTing amongst the 
>hrapnel shells that dot the sk> wath an mlimt) 
af white and blue specks. For the Venetian 
^min these visits of the enem) are great fun 
On one occasion 1 overheard two of them betting 
on the result “Ten antesimt hell be thrown," 
cned one “He wont ” evcliimed the other, 
promptly accepting the odds As a matter of (act 
neither of the two young street gentlemen was 
blessed with the needful com until it was produced 
by mjself, after some most delightful begging and 
cutting of capers defter even th.-in those executed 
over our heads bv the wicked bird. 

Diurnal ^ enice bears thus no essential sign of 
war, but at a quarter to nme the city gives itself 
over to the arms of war and darkness. 

Licht is absolutely forbidden Ivo streak of light 
escapes from under the dosed blinds. Shadowy 
figures tread softly along shadowy pathv Invisible 
gondolas glvda past on. the water that rs Uill more 
inw'ible. The numerous fic^utte are poob of 
darkness, in which the \ eneuans, not at all dis 
nwjed, sit, talk, make meny, sipping liquid re- 
freshment the while At first the darkness draws 
from the uneven stones memones of abduc 
lions and m'ui) other black deeds, memones of 
the time when gondolas like to ihc'e, earned, on 
the selfsame wnters, stifled women and stabbed 
men to the cold embrace of the whispering lagoon 
Tile kcnioc of Casanova is fugitivJv bom again 
(tow that darkness which gave baith to so man) 
rom intic dreams and poetical ghosts dear to the 
heart of very youthful and very old maids. 

But these spells are soon broken. The darkness 
IS nowadays of the sociable, dwtty, comfortable 


sort You run into invisible walkers, tread upon 
invisible toes, and beg the nights pardon. 

The Plata Is full So, too, the Caf^ Flonan 
where once upon a time a little Swiss attach^ at 
the French Consulate, who happened to call him 
self Jean Jacques Rousseau, sipped ices and cast 
timid glances at the flower 'cllcrs m their black 
shawls Then man was naughtier and better, and 
peace not yet a dream 

Under florian’s tLirk and suggestive arcades, 
you take a chocolate ice for granted, and if the 
<•llB»rrrrrcLeeIJsn “tip” twice as large as usual, who 
IS to blame but the darkness ? An invisible band 
plays patriotic tunes, and the crowd raises such 
gallant cheers to the twinkling stars, that San 
Marco's scared pigeons, perhaps believing vi to be 
diy, fly about excitedly, sinking their pink beaks 
against the monstrous gilded beasts making gnmiccs 
at them above the /aenata 

An hour before midnight the ea/ts must close, 
and the Venenao scorning the idea of bed, to him 
unomety, walks to and fro between piaza and 
putzetta as if both were more bnllismly illumined 
than of vore 

This promenading in the darknes» recalls a 
performance of Chinese puppets Matches arc 
allowed— law, though manwl, has to curb itself 
before smokers — and little stars wake up for one 
second in the peopled obscunty , lending an illusory 
ruddiness to some pale sharply shaped Venetun 
face. \ lai old gentleman blowing m his cheeks 
in the act of bghimg a ogarelte, emerges from the 
darkness as from the sombre background of one of 
Palma Vecchios pictures elderly bodDess cherub 
blowing his soul out upon a celestial tuba. But 
lo t all these quaint aspects fade away before the 
radiating glory of k enice under full moon- Xo 
feast in time of peace ever presented such a fine 
sA^ht. Fas aww) vbt two islands whveb cii»e the 
gulf like two jewels clasping a belt look like pale 
clouds floating on anasure infinity TheSchiwoni 
hank IS dark, but all the windows of the Doge’s 
Palace glitter like pearls of many hues, and the 
very scaffolding propping up the Campanile weaves 
on the clear pavement immaterial eene tracenes of 
li^t and «hadow, beauty and roynery The 
c^ves of the Bvsilica setrm drawn by the attrac 
•Tion of the moon and m their siliety splendour 
melt upwards into realms of whiteness untold, 
where San Marco looms higli and tnumpliani 
Without man made light to dim its bn^htncss, 
ihi!, new moon kissed Venice of deep shadow and 
silky radiance stands revealed, indeed, as an un 
expected boon of the war 
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and indirect anisiic itlucation especially the firmer 
xlic Gosemment auihoritics art to be warml) con 
gratuUrerl, and for ihc success of their future 
elTorts m these d rections the) ha>e our heartiest 
poodwislw- I’ R 

STLDIOTALK 

(Irom 0"r Ovn Comsfendinls ) 

I ON DON — \ )eat ago we giisean tlluslrUion 
of the model of an Eluabethan galleon 
made by Mr Morton Nance who of late 
— ^ scan has desoied much lime and tbousht 
to the teconstroction on a small aaile of the 
p nutesqie enh that s^ultd the seas in the days 

of long Ufa The mc*Jel we illustrate b> two news 

on the oppm le page is a rather earl er tspe of 
ressel an I is, Mr Nance tells us an caaet copy 
> J4 


(allowing for a slight incorrectness of perspcctiie) 
of a KtaecV. or canack engnised by tbeSether 
landuh master ‘U A “ who flourished in the 
latter half of the flfteenth century This appears 
to be iho only extant representation gmng in Cull 
detail the ng of tliat date and such parts as 
are not shown in the print luiie been supplied 
fnm other sources. The ‘ craneline pokes in 
tl e ngging show this craft to h.i\e been a fighter, 
f r these receptacles were used for Iiaulirg up 
St ines and other arms Models such as this and 
the srnous others which Mr Nance has con 
structed frtm umc to lime haie in addition to 
their hisurical salue, a dminct fascination from 
the dccswniise point of and they have more- 
o\cr a peculiar interest for the student of the 
l>atmin„s of the Old Masters who introduced them 
into their bsclgrounds. 
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A\ith the advent of autumn there come signs of represented bj vivacious and able works, while 
a gradually reawakening activity m the London those whose drawings were done in the trenches 
gallenes and so far as can be seen at the lime of comprised Bils Miarko Guy krnoux, Jodelet, 
wnt ng It seems probable that this winter season de Therlikowski (a volontaire killed in action last 
wiU approximate much more nearly to ante bellum May) Murray, Lortac, Gir, Emon Dy foufT, M 
conditions than did last winter season Dethomas Miranda, Boifleury, Bob E Touraine, 

G Delaw Huygens Ch Genty D Hampol, Hautot 

At the Leicester Gallenes we ha\e had exhibitioa and Falke A number of sketches by J Touchet 
of works by Mr E J Sullivan and MissE Fortescue. made ahile prisoner of war during nine months at 
Bnckdale, and of draw mgs by xarious French artists Gustrov in Mecklenburg together with lus yellow 
The first room was occuped by ‘ The kaisers kriegsgefangen brassard were an interesting 
Garland a senes of forty-eight war cartoons feature of an exhibition which showed the high 
dealing satirically wth the attitude of the All sprits and bold hearts of artists who are nobly 
Highest and his minions Mr Sullirans fine playing their part in the ranks of our gallant Ally 

draughtsmanship allied to his sense of style in 

composmon have allowed him to present us Me reproduce some interesting examples of 
with cancatures which if barbed and penetrating glass painting by Mr Stanley North a young 
have yet a dignity m their poignant satire such artist who received part of his training at South 
as It IS interesting to contrast m the mind with Kensington under Professor Lethaby in the 
the pictonal lampoons produced during the great Des gn School The tempera painting St G(or^ 
conflict of a hundred y ears ago and the Dragon gamed a prize at the Crosby Hall 

— — Exhibition of Mural Decoration some three years 

Miss Eleanor Fortescue-Brickdales water colours ago The South Kensington Museum possesses 
illustrating Old English Songa and Ballads were over one hundred and twenty drawings by &Ir 
in her familiar and attractive vein. These carefully North of old English painted glass, of which he 
wrought compositions with all their wealth of pre- has made an extensive study 
Raphaelite minuteness are entirety English in — ■ ■ ' 

character and as such consort wHt with the The Gallery of the Medici Society after con 
themes they accompany If there is a fault in her taming two exhibiuons of the beautiful stained 
work u IS a little want of 
clant) m the flesh pamt 
mg, but in her finely 
studied backgrounds of 
foliage or landscape, and 
m the sympathetic render 
ing of silks and stuffs she 
achieves much beauty 

The third room at the 
I,eicesler Gallenes was de 
voted to a number of 
drawings and sketches by 
French artists many of 
them produced we are 
told m the intervals of 
stem work in the fighting 
line. Such wcllknown 
men as ‘^teinlen Ltmdre 
Poulbot G riarbitr, 
loram RoubiUc \al 
lolton nerminn Paul 
Huard Carleglc Juks 
Grun, riorvs, Abel Faivre, 

Millitlt an I Ridon were st ofo* m and the i ox TSwrEXA i aintin bv Stanley xo*tii 

»3<> 
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glass of Mr Louis Davis was recently filled with 
a general evhib tion of e'samples b) a number 
of craftsmen who work in this medium The 
admirable productions of Mr Martin Travers 
beautiful in coraposit on and in detailed draughts 
manship especially a design one panel of which 
was sho vn as executed for a painted window fora 
living room three wmdo vs by Mr Davns particularly 
Tht Aorfh Mind of delightful colour also two 
examples b> Miss Pocock m which pleasant use is 
made of a chequered pattern of black and yellow 
all call for mention Good exhibits were those of 
\It George Kruger — we noticed espe«aUy his 
little heraldic windows for Chnsts Hospital — Miss 
Esp! n s windows for Khartoum Cathedral designed 
w ith a due regard for the brill ant sunlight against 
which they will be placed (very fine vvas The Tine 
Uise l/r» clerestory wmdov and in particular 
the third light showing Balthaki of Ethiopia 
bearing the Myrrh) and cartoons or glass by 
Mr Moolliscrofl Rhead Miss M A Rope Miss 
Townsend Mr Reginald Halhvard, ^^r P Mood 


roRte and others \ noble and dignified cartoon 
was Prof Selvyn Images The Annunialion 
and hannonious in colouring were tiro lights of 
windows by Miss Hutchinson The /lesurreiwn 
and St Ttmolhy Bishop of Ephesus An in 
teresting window was the Si Kemlm by ^^r Henry 
Payne who also sho led the cartoon Sir Golahad 
which we reproduced some eighteen months ago 

On this and the following page vie illustrate 
examples of ecclesiastical woodwork recently 
earned out at Ualsall, Staffordshire and Towyn in 
Menonethshwe from des gns by Mr Charles E. 
Bateman (Bateman and Bateman) of Birmingham 
the execution of the work in both cases having 
been entrusted to Messrs Bndgeman and Son of 
Lichfield In the case of the Malsall Church the 
wotk was added to a chancel built from the designs 
of Mr Beck of M olverbampton Of a more 
elaborate character is the framing of the organ at 
To vyn a p ece of work worthy of the best traditions 
ofeccles astical decorative art in this country 
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F lorence— T he ait of modera Ita!} 
in Its pictonal manifestations has been 
without doubt profoundly influenced b> 
the inspiration of Segantini and of those 
artists who shared m his impulse or followed his 
technical methods To grasp this illusue vision of 
light to bnng it closer, to impnson it wilhm the 
canias — this has been the dream of more than one 
master of our tune on both sides of the Alps 
\nthm Ital> it has touched not merely the painteis 
of the snows tike Giuseppe Caroazi or Albeito 
Falchetti, but such widelj differing artists as 
Gaetano Presaali Camillo Innocenti, Galileo Chmi, 
and among the Tuscans Francesco Gioh, and, 
still more directly and maikedly, Plinio Nomel 
lim to whom as noted in the last issue of this 
magazine a Gold Medal has just been awarded in 
connection with the exhibition of Jlaliaa art at the 
Panama Paafic Exposition 

Nomellimwas born at Leghorn in August 1866 
of parents in a modest position of life His 
father, who was engaged in the service of the 
Italian Customs at Leghorn, was transferred while 
our artist was still sery joung to Cagliari m 
Sardinia, and it was in this island with its wild, 
picturescjuc scener), its sun<bme and rich colour, 
that hts hist] impressions were receiied, irapres 
sions which may be traced even m the latest 
manifestations of his art The artistic impulse 
was very strong in him as a boj, and led him, in 
spite of parental prohibitions, to tale part m the 
competition for a scholarship or pensionate m 
painting He was successful , and this first success 
was cfecisKi* tn condnntr^ fiis tratura/ mc/maaon 
which had led him so often to escape from (be 
routine of lessons 10 the shores of Leehom her 
pinewoods and her resounding waves The 
scholarship brought him an allowance of 60 francs 
a month, and he had the very welcome dutv 
of attending the classes of the Aeademy'ot fine 
Arts at Florence 

At the lime when Pltnio Nom<*lUni enterid the 
Academi at Florence, that fine Tuscan artist 
Giosannt Fatten (also a natneot T,eghom) was still 
professor He was one who considered his scholars 
rather as fnends than from the professorial stand 
point and sought to guide them by sympathy and 
interest rather than direct precept toaloieof nature 
and nature m art. \ better guide for Nomellini 
could, perhaps, scarcely liaie been found by fortune 
without checling tiis onginalit) Falton who hid 
a su cere nfiVction for the bnlliant young student 
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led him forward into the path of art in his own 
studio, where he formed the friendship of Signormi, 
Banti, and others of his own standing IIis first 
success was at the ‘ Promotnee” of Florence, 
where a scene from the life of the hfaremma gained 
good notice , but now there was to follow a period 
of hard struggle for the young artist His monthly 
pension had come to a natural end, his first 
picture, though it had won good press notices, had 
remained unsold colours, canias, and frames all 
cost money and the dreams of the future had to 
be nourished on but scanty and poorly paid com 
missions in the present 

Plinio Nomellini met the stress and storm with 
out flinching, with serenity, sometimes with ready 
jest and caustic cniicism, and slowly the tide of 
fortune began to turn m his faiour The Venice 
International Art Exhibitions, which base been 
such a soume of inspiration and encouragement to 
all that IS most original and modem in Italian art, 
helped him sery materially, as they have helped 
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others In 1901 he had already made hs mark 
there \Mth his painting full of poetic suggestion 
ent tied ^ufoi la dell i Luna (Mo inlight Symphony ) 
and other works, a success which he followed up 
two years later with his masterly composilon 
entitled Tie Treasures of the Sea 

At the commencen ent of our century Nomellini 
had already found his message of art m rendering 
the mystery and w onder of 1 ght and though some 
of h s earl er works with their reminiscence of the 
nsorsimento bring us closer to the spirit of his 
master Fatten itisasa lumimst that beclaimsour 
attention here and it is in tl is relation that his 
work which I have studied m every consecutive 
Venice exhibit on for the last eght years and at 
the Roman Secessons has chiefly impressed me 
In the Secession of 1913 at Rome I recollect what 
a del ght it was to enter the room set apart for his 
paintings Simple as was the decoratne scheme 
—plain restful \ alls plain wood frames and furni 
lure — the room seemed radiant nth 1 ght and gave 
one the impression of entering suddenly into the 
sunshine Such too vas if we may judge by his 


’Talk 

own works the impression which the artist sought 
to convey in these paintings They tell m their 
unison he said there the story of a pleasant 
excursion through a happy country Restless 
quickly moving clouds traverse the skies leaving 
their patterns carpeted on the plains the faces of 
children smile a sense of mus c is in the a r 
Here there is not the imaginat on wh ch is bound 
and struggles to be free kindling visions of tumult 
and of terror only the soul is here intent on 
gathenng the echoes of those melodies which rise up 
from the kindly earth and are lost m the limitless 

space the soul which anxiously listens and 

treasures them Before this vision I have no need 
no wish to assert any problem of technique or 
theory 

One phnue m th s description seems to lead 
us near the heart of the painter s creation The 
soul intent on gathering the echo of those 
melodics v hich rise up from the kindly earth. 
Gaetano Previati the apostle in modern Italy of 
the D vision st theory has stated that the dism 
tegral on (seonfost io> t) of colours tend ng to 
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draw from the luminotts \ihnUon^ not mercl} the 
general tone of the panning but it-* every separate 
element, appears mrrLedly on!} among the 
f’oinliUistes to assume us definite and systematised 
character m the worhs of Stgantini, notably in that 
gruid triptych I'l/i 1/or* — n mikslone in 

the already glorious advanct. of art to the conquest 
of luminous objectivity, the true aim of the disin 
tegration of colours. 

Hut Komellini though a tnminisi of the first 
order, does not, as far ns I can set tit himself, 
as even i’rovnli inchnts to do to the preast 
method of any sy sicmatisation of colour as present 
ing refracted light f ndowed vnth a marvellous 
Sense of colour and light, with a vigorously asstnive 
artistic personality, he has used the divisioaal 
method vrhere it suited his needs 1 he end here 
surely justifies the means, the plenitude of living 
light and glow of colour in Ptmio Nomel 1 ini» 
later irorU, such ^s thos<. he showed at Rome m 
1913 at Venice the year before, and again last year, 
justify his choice of techriiciuc bj their success — a 
success which sufficient in it elf gamed for him 
that coveted prtrt the Premin Ussi 

At the close of this britf notice I go bock again 
to the artists own word* which seem to intimately 
convey the spirit of his work — “the soul micni 
on gathering the echo of th- melodics that nse 
from the kindly earth The sea with all us 
splendour and terror, crashing upon those coists of 
kiareggio which our Shelley knew too fatally and 
loved the great pine forests among whch a man 
may lose himself for hours with the sunlight 
patterning itself through the close branches the 
wholesome gaiety and freshness of the Tuscan 
country life, the flood of sunshine m long 
summer days upon the coast or among the olive 
yards of Tuscany — all these seem put of an art 
which, though strong enough to represent the terror 
and tragedy of Nature has preferred— happily for 
us — to gather these echoes of her most intimate 
harmony S B 

V ENICE — With the death of Eduardo 
Dvlbono who died at Naples on August 
23 at the age of seventy one, there has 
disappeared one of the most charic 
tenstic and distinguisl ed representatives of that 
bniliant pie ad of Neapolitan painters and sculptors 
which for some years formed thi. v-in^uard of the 
new artistic moiement in fttlj Dalbono was a 
visionary of the brush To his spint as to hia 


vision scenes of n-iture and of the mass of 
humanity only appeared as though seen through 
veils of phantasmagoria spir)-hrtg with the most 
brilliwt illumination His regard never turned with 
satisfaction tonvds anything but smthng sunny 
landscapes, or bustling scenes of fetes and, 
little b) l/ttle, beneath the insistence of his 
intoxicatt.ll gve, all became transfigured vivacioua 
gay anti charming so that the figures and the 
spt-ctaclcs fixed upon canvas or paper by his 
glorifying brush ceased to bLiong any longer to 
the world of actuality, but to a faerie kingdom, 
a land of dreams ! And so it is tfiat Naples 
and the Neajiolitans found in him much more than 
merefya brilliant obsener, kindlyand sympathetic, 
such ns was I avnetto for the Venetians Rather 
was Dalbono their poet and evtoller incapable of 
plaang before us anything but their most amiable 
gracious and seductii'e aspects the while rendering 
these by his rare pictorial ability yet more gracious, 
moreamtableand moreseductivestill V p 

C OPENHAGEN —Mr N V Dorphs 
rare sense of the decorative asserts itself 
in most of his paintings and portraits 
and of late years he has developed 
what approaches a style of his own in large 
decorative landscape pictures with figures Pic 
turesque motifs found where his travels chance to 
take him are made the scene of maidens bathing 
of nymphs at play or some such thing but his 
manly self-containment guards him against the 
temptation of becoming sentimental which the 
subject otherwise might involve and there is 
nothing whatever of the pastiche in these handsome 
canvases which endow the room they are destined 
to ornament with a beauty and fesfivitas in which 
there is much of the mood of bygone beauty 
loving days G B 

ART SCHOOL NOTES 

C DON — In a circular addressed to Local 
Education Authorities and Schools of Art 
the Board of Education announce that in 
view of the urgent need for national 
economy and other circumstances arising out of 
the war no Natonal Competition will be held in 
igtfi and that though they hope to hold the 
examinations m art as usual it may be necessary at 
a later date to suspend these examiniiions The 
inteninregulationsforschohrships exhibitions and 
other awards in art already m force are provision 
ally continued subiect to certain modifications 
*45 
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RCVILWS AND NOTicrS 

The ^urrfj Ihtli 1?\ 1 C Wiili 

illusirations li\ Iiuott <JRArHO(.ii.F (l^ndon 
Uutro mil ^^lnduO 7^ n<.t— Mr Hrctn 

his wntun a ser) cnKrtamin^ iumh>c of liu 
ramblfS aniorf, ihc liil’ whidi dlAl ’^iirrn < ir t f 
lilt, nui i cliirini«K -litres of I n^Lind N«mlk.r 
Ic arc tilt, rcl whi lu\-e livud lht.rr ami 

in fict tin re IS liitlh a Mtln,t. m lh^ asuhots 
I’incn') \utli x'li rh snnii nmu of jm(iorLin«i 
>' nr l assoented Tho c t f I lenrs men ot not" 
retire nit i j roiinncnitv in Mr (jrtt-n s 'tr'*! 

amongst ili< <• hi gives an entire tlni«c'to 
McndiJi and his ihodi lu 11 jxliill Oiu <»f Mr 
Siilir\vAe» illustraliims showsaviiw of tht htmd 
exi nisc of countr) -cm fioni Mend ili - umJow ni 
hlvnt Coin^e— a Mew which m tkest m aj>jr«T«te 
his tuis in for building it itul hi- atlichruinlto the 
s|H>t for ovir fort' ^ wrn'e to a 

fntnd ' I must luie for ni> dsil) uiial a f,o*xl 
I Lueful of and the s«n must dm,* into it < r 1 
am not satisfistl I fcixl on him and the fild 
he ttaMrsuv" Hit literary nm lave not been 
allowed to monopol si. the Hwms of Surrtv and 
of laic jtnrs inercasing nurrlur of nellu-do 
niircKsnts, laweirs and oUiers who have |>fosjw nd 
have foi nd an abiding place on the tops or slopes 
of Its hills, mans of them dtvelo,rtng a ustc for 
ttui) rural pursuits. ITieauthor mcntir nsu bwycr 
noted for his knowlwlge of philosojiliv as well 
as law, who-e ptnclianl vnj itedigreo pv<, and 
who sixnt the fiest [virt of his Sundavs ptring 
at them the smell of hi- piegery biing mote 
nllunng to hmi thin the mcrn«e of hi' chunh 
Mr btabrooke has supjdicd t'ventv-eighf illus 
trations, and us an artist with an eye ftr broad 
Ti tit-s “ind •» ixvctK tempiramcni he was cspeciallv 
fitted to do justice, as he Las done to the lind 
scape bcauiics of the Surrey hills. One short 
coming of the boiik is the ab cncc of an mdes 
ZtVis ef thf Ms! J^irificn/ Pun'ers 
and Archlii/s I3v Gioruo \\s\ki Vt«h 
translated by OvsTOX Dt-C ut \i.re (lomdon 
Media ‘-ociciy) \ol5.%II \ III l\ s,/ net. 
eacL — In reviewing the earlier volumes of this 
new iranshuon of ^as.^Tls 1 nes we have testifiid 
to the consLientious care and thought bestowed on 
Its preixitation and to the admirable vrav m which 
the edition has been presented both as rsvards 
tyjograph) and ihu illusttations in colour and 
monochrome. The three further volumes befeue 
ua fully maintain ihe high standird of excellence 
exhibited in the anttxredent v olumis and m anUci 
paiion if the pnmised early jjubluauon of the 
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tenth n«i final a ’iime we can congratuUti. tne 
MhIici bfinctt iijwin the comp’ction of an imdir 
talking which will urn th apj rccwtinn of all 
sttil-ntsof thv hi tors of Itahiii art. Ue utidif 
van I «t IS fheir intintim to sujpl-nient the f-n 
aoljmis of lb ujnvl-ai) nj with a supph inenlarj 
vdinu dxocl tot tnii-al cnninuniarv on 
Vasaris suttmin,.' iinb xlvni^ thi resu! s of the 
vast aninum of jcscirch whith Lis !rtn Ins owed 
in itw wirfb of till ar* -t» wlnsi rkr Is ami 
»ch cat instils h- has rixc r 1 d. 

7// 0 / 0/J r> i'll* <i n s and ha! a.U 

II ustrated m colour bv llisxoR loitisctf 
1 kidsOVU" {I.oii(lt>n lloddir nnJ StiHij,hton.) 

I ijitf jf mt, rioib, t/ lilt. — Wc havi re'erred 
clw white to tic onj,iiul dnwin.s tweetv four of 
wl ich an* hire n | nxliiccd in ti lour in ronnccdon 
witlichccsiiib iional tl I la* ie<tcr(»allencs Vtn 
cb inning is tin. f «un. urc<nip.anyir’ ILn Jwison ♦ 
*• \ IIiiv anJ cry nfiif Cup 1 and tli illustration 

0 Jrt * h ts s^f d»r< th s h Ihte ' In I j ly v de- 
lij.btful ‘Cupid and nn Caniptijn, and yet 
anotbir s!im|itL >u m clcsun and colour • Our 
Ladv Mtigs \jajji '’c.it " Ihx pocli U ijiu'it} of 
Miss ItnrLdi'is wirk m this luluni. is for tho 
mirst part m l«r dilirate and verx pleaainj; crafts 
mansbtp rather tlnti m tli** pu.t ir il ilias. which' 
might sums <f ih ni sicni a little prnsa i. is 
il'ustraiions «. sucJi charming lines as these litre 
repnnU'l. dil not thi beiuty if t tlmical accom 

1 tishfuenl fiU nut eve- 

ThtArtutc Inat^mr n/ Trres itj Kr\,\iCAT 

Ou ftamdon bceli'y '-ervicv and Ca) ;a.6f 
net —This recent a 1 iitiini to thi •Ntw-Artlabrary ' 
will be fou id vtrv lu’pful ti iL student of hnd 
scape painting The iwnii, of iht author is itself 
0 piLirantct. that ilie subject u ndj-quatify treated , 
he Lv» devoad many Mara to the stuilv of trcc-s in 
rU their varieties and aspi-cts, and already m-any an 
artist and di >15.111 r Los prr rued by tht. cxietvsue 
scricv nf drawings whuh appeartd in Mr ^ icat 
CoIiS comprchinvive work cm Ihiiish Trei.s” 
bsued about seven O' iie,ht vear» ago ind of which 
son I. selected cxaniplts wore ripmduccd in our 
p-vgesalthe turn In tins new manual intended 
to meet the iwcils of lx*pinncrs ns well as more 
advanced students, the subject is handled in a 
systeratuv. and lucid way which the novice \mh 
but an cJemeniary knowledge of drawnij, and no 
knowledge rf tht struclnre of trees can follow with 
ease while amongthosi who pnde dvemvtUes on 
considerablt profiutncv in drawinci or jvnnting 
trees there are few who will fail to deme some 
advantage from its contents 1 he author has 
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dc\-oted A hrge part of the ^ oluirn. to the maioniy 
of tlK tree And tht. confiqurAtton of details in 
till belief tint tln> kind of knowlcdy,? i-. esscntiil 
to the Aft St who nnkts U'C of tret, forms and 
though n maj he n.idil) admitted that an excess 
of mercU bonnicd knowUdge iiia} rcict un 
faiDiiribl) on his work wv ague that thire arc 
iinm Kndscipc ivxinters wIiosl. work would ttrrj 
more ronnction if It showed more ipprccntion of 
the sj Ltific clnractcristies of the lrtc> tbit 
m their ccniposmons The volume is provided 
wall an abundano of dlustntuns consisting for 
the most I in of drawings made li} the author but 
including rcprodiKtions of works h\ great masters 
ancient and nKnlcrn in which trees form an iin 
jxirtaiu put of the eamposition 
I aik and I rtslol I*imt<.d b) 1*.M R\ \ 
HwriRFiFLD, described b) Stamiv Hctton 
(I imdon \ and C. Wack ) 7jr (d net — flie 
author lew guhered together m the igo txlU pages 
of this IxKik a pn it deal of infornntioo rtgarthiij, 
these two cities Mluated so do c to one am ther 
>ct fiindamcncUl) so difTcrcnt m tlieir chanetcr 
lie evokes memories of the man) disiinpvushed 
men who have lictn tlosd) associatid with cither 
Bull O' Bnstul and the text makes mtercstmg 
reading lord Rosebtr) is reiKirtcd lo have 
dedired th it thccilrof Bath m the month of Ma) 
is the most beimifiil cit) or town in the kingdi m 
and jKThaps we maj se-e a revival of the great 
jiopularuy whteh ii enjoved in the da)» of Nash 
and before the fcirti^n sj as became <o much the 
resort of fnshtnnahle valctudiii mans 1 be volume 
contains iwent) reprixluctions m colour of water 
colours b) IwAura Hflpjjcrrield and two plans 

77}e Ded/niiwn tini furiitshin\ tj Afarlmenis 
B) II Rcssfu IIiKTS. (I,nndon and New \ork 
G I’ Putnam s ^ons ) i sx ncl —In the la^er 
cities of \menca as in those c f LngHnd rranct 
Gennanj and other eountnc' the apmment bouse 
has become an inereasinjy conspieucos feature m 
recent >cars and m )t irs to come will proKibl) be 
more 50, as the ' servant prolilem " which in both 
hemisj hcres i> largely responsible for this develop- 
ment IS not likelj to betonve less acute but rather 
the contrirj It is to the oecupiers if such 
dwellings ranging from the small two room suite 
to the large suite of ten to iwcntv nvoms disposed 
on one two, or three levels, that Mr Hens olTcrs 
ddvace m the matter of ihe artistic treatment of 
their houses and though he is more c<|ieLnll> 
concerned wuh conditions existing in Amenea 
these conditions so closel) correspond to those met 
with wherever tlie flat is m evidence that hia obser 


vations admit oF general application In America, 
however, he percxives c pccially among the well to- 
do, a greater need of enlightenment in artistic de 
ruratioi) and fumishm^ thin elsewhere ‘ One of 
thcgreatdilheultiesvvhich some x\mcncans haveto 
fact u tluat of being extravagant gracefull) 

AXe dva lot of cop}me. uf (Id things in xXnierica 
hut wc do It chiell) without the biekground of 
inherited iraditDii Our ideals like our apartment 
house smell of fresh Jvamt LnJersuchconditions 
the decorators task is not an eas) one, but the 
authr r believes th it the future, is vv itli tht artists of 
the profession and not with those whose chief 
(imcem Is getting bg profits His counsel 
es|iecially tn the ecjuipment of iho smaller suites 
of apartments will be 1 clj ful alike to those who 
live m them and to decorators who turn their 
Attention tn the new problems which the new con 
dtlions of life have prtxluced The illustrations 
consist of reproductions tn colour or ntonoclironie 
of mttnors designed by the author 

Little Tt.oi'U Rlijmes bv K H Llkin IIIus 
traiions b) 11 Uiiinnriv It. Mvir (London 
Au„cner ltd I’hiladelphiv David McKaj ) 
yt 6/ net. — Mis.s I.c Mairs illustrations to nurser) 
rh)mcs and childrens songs have captivated the 
hearts of a legion of little folk to whom the young 
Dutch artist lias endeared herself b) that s)nip.ith) 
with childhood wlueh is so evident tn her dainty 
drawings X\e are sure therefore tliat this new 
book with its ten illustrations in colour will meet 
with a warm v elcome from all the ' little people 
into whose hands it f tils 

Under the general title of ‘ Memorabilia " the 
Mediei Sonet) through its pibhslier Mr Lee 
Uamer is issuing a senes of bot klets contammg 
as their subject matter either some literar) classic 
or a group of inonochn me reproductions of 
jamungs b) old masters with a common theme 
In die former caiegor) there is Brovvnmgs 
Chnstmis tve ’ and "haster Diy, Mdtons 
Nativity Ode Gra) s Elegj “A Look of Carols, “ 
and another of ‘ Noels hranjais” In the illus- 
trated box klets the subjects are ‘ The \ isitation of 
Mar) The xkdoralion of the Magi The 
Flight into Igvpt 'The Life of Orist (after 
Duccio) St George the Martjr, St Francis 
of Vssisi (after Gk tt j) Lach booklet is printed 

m the beautiful t)pe designed by hfr Herbert 
Home for the Soaet) and is published at tx net 

I artots books [•tihlished re r nth have reached us 
too late /or tiohee n thn numler and utU le 
rezteyvJ t» our next issue 

U1 



The Lay 

T he lay figure on the 

PRACTICAL VALUE OF ART 

“ Hov IS It possible to claim any practical 
salue for art?’ asked the Thin Man "I have 
heard a great deal of talk lately about art as a 
national asset and as an important factor m the 
prosperity of the country, but it all seems to me to 
be mere twaddle ’ 

‘ Oh, does it ’ ’ cried the Man with the Red 
Tie ‘\ou are much too ready to dismiss as 
twaddle any argument that you cannot understand 
IVhat do you know about arr, anyhow?” 

‘I flatter myself that I have a very fair know 
ledge of many kinds of art, ’ protested the Flam 
Man I am very fond of pictures and I am 
really interested m what artists are doing To 
look at works of art gives me a great deal of 
pleasure 

"In other words it amuses you ’ scoffed the 
Man with the Red 1 le “ The artist is to you a 
sort of mountebank whose tricks make you smile 
\ou give him an occasional spare moment but you 
never dream of taking him seriously ’ 

Take him seriously , 1 hardly think one could 
do that, reflected the Flam Man “ I suppose 
art IS really a form of amusement, and it would 
not be right to allow it to take up too much 
of one s time. Naturally it cannot claim a place 
among the practical facts of life and therefore 
It can only be enjoyed in moments of leisure by 
the busy men who have to do the work of the 


Figure 

many people who, like our fnencl here, honestly 
beheve that art is just the useless, unprofitable, 
unpractical thing that he describes ’* 

“^One moment,” interrupted the Plain Man 
" I do not say that art is useless because I see 
that as an amusement it has its place in the 
scheme of existence, but I do think it is un 
practical, and unprofitable as well, because it can 
never be anything but an amusement, and therefore 
of no actual value to a working community " 

"It seems to me that your conception of life 
IS by no means an elevated one,” replied the 
Cntic "You appear to think that only things 
which contnbute to the gratification of the cruder 
sensations are of any account ’ 

" My conception of life is, I maintain, a common 
sense one, retorted the Flam Man "I set no 
store by anything which does not serve ft really 
useful purpose by adding to the earning power 
of the nation, and as art does not do that, it is not 
worthy of serious consideration* 

“ Do you allow it no educational influence ? 
Do you deny to it the power to improve mens 
minds? Do you suggest that neither socially, 
politically nor industrially, it serves any purpose 
at all ? asked the Critic " I say that in all 
these ways it fulfils a mission of the highest im 
portance ' 

" How can a thing inherently trivial exercise 
any influence or fulfil any mission?' rejoined the 
Flam Man " 



